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WILLIAM  HL  continued. 

Queen  Mary's  death  did  not  interrupt  the  course 
of  parliamentary  business.  The  Lancashire  plot, 
which  in  the  preceding  summer  had  been  laid  before 
the  commons,  was  revived  early  in  the  present 
session.  One  Lunt,  a  man  of  a  suspicious  character, 
who  had  once  been  a  day-labourer  at  Highgate,  had 
given  information,  June  15th,  that  he  had  delivered 
commissions  from  king  James  to  several  gentlemen 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  j  that  at  their  expense 
he  had  bought  arms,  enlisted  men,  and  gone 
twice  over  to  France  to  receive  the  late  king's 
commands  concerning  the  intended  insurrection; 
and  that  one  Wilson,  who  had  assisted  him  in  de- 
livering the  commissions,  was  privy  to  the  circum. 
stances  of  the  plot.  The  supposed  conspirators  were 
seized  and  sent  to  Manchester  to  take  their  trials  on 
the  evidenceof  Lunt  and  Wilson.  Lunt  being  ordered 
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in  court  to  point  at  the  several  prisoners,  made  some 
mistake,  which  created  a  violent  suspicion  of  per- 
jury ;  and  at  the  instant  one  Taffc  declared  publicly 
that  the  whole  was  nothing  but  a  villanous  contri- 
vance fabricated  between  himself  and  Lunt.  The 
king's  council  stopped  all,  the  prisoners  were  acquit- 
ted, and  the  popular  clamour  became  so  loud  in  their 
favour,  that  the  ministers  found  it  necessary  to 
commit  the  witnesses  to  prison,  and  order  them  to 
be  prosecuted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Lancashire 
gentlemen  were  induced  to  lay  before  the  parliament 
their  grievances  respecting  this  affair  ;  but  the  issue 
of  their  complaint  did  not  answer  their  expectations. 
The  commons  voted  that  there  had  been  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators at  Manchester,  and  that  a  dangerous  plot 
had  been  carried  on  against  the  king  and  govern- 
ment. The  witnesses  were,  however,  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  perjury  at  the  Lancaster  assizes. 
They  were  afterwards  indicted  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  accused  gentle- 
men, but  the  prosecution  was  dropped,  and  Lunt 
and  Wilson  were  discharged. 

The  most  remarkable  business  in  this  session  was 
the  discovery  of  flagrant  abuses,  acts  of  corruption, 
bribery,  and  venality  which  had  crept  into  the 
army,  the  city,  the  East-India  company,  and  even 
into  the  court  and  the  parliament ;  agents  of  regi- 
ments neglecting  to  pay  the  subsistence  money  they 
had  received  from  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  ex- 
acting it  in  their  quarters  from  the  inhabitants  on 
pain  of  military  execution  ;  a  member  of  the  house, 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  receiving  a  bribe  to  ob- 
tain the  king's  bounty,  and  employed,  together 
with  the  speaker  Trevor,  as  the  court  agent  for 
securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  were 
the  first  offences  discovered  by  the  enquiry  which 
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took  place  on  this  occasion.  The  attempts,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  of  the  city  of  London  to  carry  the 
orphans'  bill  into  a  law,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  had  been  lately  passed*  created  suspicions  of  cor- 
rupt practices  respecting  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  chamberlain's  books,  and 
several  sums  of  money  appeared  to  hare  been  ex- 
pended in  gaining  votes  in  parliament*  The  cor- 
ruption was  traced  to  the  speaker,  who  had  received 
1000  guineas,  and  to  Mr.  Hungerford,  chairman 
of  the  grand  committee ;  both  were  expelled  from 
the  house. 

■  ■  One  discovery  paving  the  way  for  another,  the 
committee  for  inspecting  the  East-India  company's 
books,  found  that  in  the  year  1693,  when  the  char- 
ter was  obtained,  the  sums  granted  for  secret  ser- 
vices amounted  to  170,000/.  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke,  the  governor  of  the  company, 
being  examined  respecting  the  distribution  of  that 
sum,  refused  in  the  house  of  commons  to  give  any 
account  of  it )  but  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
upper  house  according  to  his  petition^  he  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  make  a  full  discovery,  in  case 
he  might  be  favoured  with  an  indemnifying  vote  to 
secure  him  against  all  prosecutions,  which  being 
granted,  he  declared,  that  whereas  both  king 
Charles  and  king  James  had  obliged  the  company 
to  make  them  a  yearly  present  of  10,000/. ;  the 
present  king  had  received  it  but  once,  and  had  re* 
fused  a  present  of  50,0001.  offered  to  him  by  the 
company  if  he  would  grant  them  a  new  charter  ; 
but  strong  presumptions  might  be  deduced  from  his 
account,  that  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  now 
duke  of  Leeds,  had  received  on  this  occasion  a 
present  of  5000  guineas,  and  sent  them  back  to  sir 
Thomas  Cooke  the  morning  before  he  was  to  make 
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his  confession,  and.  the  fact  appeared  sufficiently 
proved  to  induce  the  commons  to  vote  an  impeach- 
ment against  him.  Though  in  his  answer  to  the 
articles  of  it  he  denied  his  having  received  the 
money,  the  sudden  disappearing  of  his  servant,  . 
whose  testimony  only  could  have  cleared  the  point,, 
confirmed  the  suspicions  against  the  duke,  and  the 
prosecution  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  j  but 
an  act  of  grace  carnein  at  the  end  of  this,  with  an- 
exception  indeed  as  to  corruption  ;  yet  this  whole 
discovery  was  let  fall,  on  account  it  was  believed  of 
the  great  number  of  offenders  of  all  sides  concerned 
in  it  j  for,  by  a  common  consent  it  was  never  re- 
vived. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  the  king  came 
to  the  house,  May  13th,  when  he  signified  his  in- 
tention gf  going  abroad,  and  entrusting  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  his  absence,  persona  of 
known  care  and  fidelity.  He  then  prorogued  the 
parliament.  The  regency  was  composed  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Somers,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  privy 
seal ;  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  steward  of  the 
household ;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  secretary  of 
state ;  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  chamberlain ;  and 
lord  Godolphin,  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

Thecoin  of  the  kingdom  being  greatly  diminished 
and  adulterated,  an  act  was  passed  in  this  session 
containing  severer  penalties  against  clippers}  bat 
this  produced  no  good  effect,  the  value  of  money 
sunk  in  the  exchange  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  guinea 
was  reckoned  adequate  to  thirty  shillings,  and  this 
public  disgrace  lowered  the  credit  of  the  funds  and 
of  the  government.  The  nation  was  alarmed  by 
the  circulation  of  fictitious  wealth  instead  of  gold 
and  silver,  such  as  bank-bills,  exchequer  tallies,  and 
government  securities. .  The  malcontents,  took  this 
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opportunity  to  exclaim  against  the  bank,  and  even 
attempted  to  shake  the  credit  of  it  in  parliament ; 
but  their  endeavours  proved  abortive,  the  monieu 
interest  preponderated  in  both  houses. 

Williatn  arrived  in  Holland  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  took  the  field  on  the  6th  of  June,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
French,  who,  besides  their  inferiority  in  numbers, 
had  lost  the  best  of  their  generals  by  the  death  of 
the  mareschal  Luxembourg,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Vflleroi  in  the  command  of  the  army.  In  order  to 
conceal  his  real  plan  for  the  campaign,  William 
amused  the  enemy  by  several  feints  and  movements 
until  his  preparations  were  quite  completed.  When 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  every  necessary  dispo- 
sition for  attacking  Namur,  for  covering  the  siege, 
and  forming  an  army  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the  maritime  side  of  Flanders,  he  caused 
the  pace  to  be  invested  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
with  his  own  troops,  the  forces  of  the  German 
princes,  and  a  body  of  cavalry $  while,  at  the  head  of 
the  main  army,  he  took  himself  a  strong  position 
behind  the  Mehaigne,  in  a  condition  to  pass  that 
river,  and,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  siege. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  having  thought  fit  to 
call  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  sub- 
sidies for  the  war,  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
marquis  of  Tweedale,  his  majesty's  commissioner. 
To  soften  the  opposition  to  the  crown,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  the  horrible  massacre  perpetrated  at 
Glenco  in  1692,  as  the  memory  of  it  still  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  whole  nation.  The  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  that  act  of  barbarity  are  as  follows : 

The  long  had,  by  a  proclamation,  offered  an  in* 

demnity  to  all  the  highlanders  who  had  been  in 

arms  against  him,  upon  their  coming  in  to  take  the 

oaths,  with  a  positive  threatening  of  proceeding  to 
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military  execution  against  such  as  should  not  sub- 
mit by  the  last  day  of  December.  On  that  day 
Macdonald  of  Glenco  went  to  colonel  Hill,  governor 
of  Fort  William,  at  Inverlochie,  and  offered  to  take, 
the  oaths.  But  the  colonel,  being  only  a  military 
man,  could  not  or  would  not  tender  them,  and 
Macdonald  was  forced  to  seek  for  some  of  the  legal 
magistrates ;  but  the  snow  was  then  fallen  so  high, 
that  five  or  six  days  elapsed  before  he  could  come  to 
a  magistrate,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1692,  he 
took  the  oaths  before  sir  Collin  Campbell,  sheriff 
deputy  of  Argyle,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards, 
earl  of  Stair,  who  attended  king  William  as  secre* 
tary  of  state  for  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  Mac- 
donald's neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  within  the 
time  prescribed,  and  induced  the  king  to  sign  a 
warrant  of  military  execution  against  him  and  his 
whole  tribe.  Campbell,  a  captain  and  two  subal- 
terns, with  120  men,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Glenco,  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  in  pursuance 
of  Dalrymple's  letters,  they  were  urged  to  execute 
the  warrant  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Campbell 
being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  friendly 
received  by  the  father,  and  the  men  were  treated 
in  the  houses  of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and 
kind  entertainment,  and  lived  in  good  humour  and 
familiarity  with  them  during  nearly  two  weeks. 
.The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre, 
played  at  cards  all  the  evening  in  Macdonald's  house. 
In  the  night  lieutenant  Lindsey,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door, 
and  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was 
rising  from  his  bed  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot 
dead  with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put 
on  her  clothes,  but  she  was  stript  naked  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  the  slaughter  now  became  general,  neither 
age  nor  infirmity  were  spared,  ana  nearly  forty 
persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops.    Several  who. 
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fled  to  the  mountains,  perished  by  famine,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  which,  however,  secured 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the,  unfortunate  tribe,  as 
lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march 
with  4O0  men,  to  occupy  all  the  passes  which  led 
from  the  valley  of  Glenco,  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  He  entered  the 
valley  the  next  day,  laid  all  the  houses  in  ashes, 
and  carried  away  alt  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which 
were  divided  among  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

A  motion  was  now  made,  that  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  these 
odious  transactions,  should  exhibit  an  account  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  their  report  laid  before  the 
parliament,  stated  that  Macdonald  of  Glenco  had 
been  perfidiously  murdered ;  that  the  king's  in- 
structions contained  nothing  to  warrant  the  mas- 
sacre ;  and  that  secretary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with  this 
report,  and,  proceeding  upon  this  affair,  ordered 
colonel  Hill  and  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  to  be 
called.  The  former  appeared,  was  examined  and 
acquitted;  but  the  latter  not  appearing,  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  Glenco  men,  and 
ordered  to  be  apprehended.  As  to  the  other  actors 
of  these  bloody  scenes,  an  address  was  voted  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  give  orders  for  their  being  sent 
home,  to  be  prosecuted  or  not  as  his  majesty  should 
think  fit ;  and  that  he  would  take  into  his  princely 
consideration  the  case  of  the  Glenco  men. 

This  apparent  resolution  of  his  majesty'  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  the  government  and  the  justice 
of  the  nation  respecting  the  slaughter  of  Glenco, 
was  not  the  only  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  gain  the  Scots ;  the  marquis  of  Tweedale, 
expatiating  in  his  speech  on  his  majesty's  care  and 
concern  for  their  welfare,  promised  in  the  king's 
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name,  that  if  they  would  pass  aa  act  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  where  else,  his 
majesty  would  indulge  them  with  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  he  had  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  other  dominions.  This  promise  alluded 
to  a  mercantile  project  of  an  extensive  kind,  framed 
for  Scotland  by  Patterson,  the  same  who  had  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  bank  of 
England.  His  scheme  was  to  establish  a  settlement 
upon  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  so  as  to  carry  on  a 
trade  in  the  South-Sea,  the  Atlantic,  and  even  as 
far  as  the  East -Indies ;  vesting  the  company  to  be 
formed  with  an  exclusive  right,  and  an  exemption 
for  21  years  from  all  duties  and  impositions.  The 
bait  was  greedily  seized ;  the  people  lost  their  re- 
sentment in  the  flattering  hopes  of  wealth ;  the  par. 
liament  itself  was  all  submission,  and  unanimously 
voted  a  supply  of  1 ,440,000/.  and  9000  men,  to  be 
raised  early  to  recruit  the  Scottish  regiments  abroad, 
and  an  act  for  erecting  a  public  bank  at  Edinburgh; 
Then  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of 
November. 

In  Ireland,  sir  Henry  Capet,  created  a  lord,  and 
two  other  lord  justices,  carried  on  the  government 
with  a  great  partiality  against  the  catholics,  but 
without  any  material  difficulty  or  opposition.  He 
promised  to  the  ministers  that  should  he  be  ap- 
pointed lord  deputy,  with  powers  to  displace  some 
men  in  office,  he  would  carry  every  thing  in  a  par- 
liament. His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  he  easily 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  parliament  to  comply 
with  all  the  demands  and  projects  of  the  crown, 
though  the  chancellor  endeavoured  to  raise  a  party 
against  him,  and  thwarted  all  his  measures  -,  which 
gave  occasion  to  a  motion  made  in  parliament  to 
impeach  the  chancellor  for  sowing  discord  and  di- 
vision among  bis  majesty's  subjects;  he  was,  how- 
ever,  voted  clear  of  ill  imputation  by  a  great  ma* 
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jority ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  parliament 
lent  over  an  address,  in  which  they  bore  testimony 
to  the  mild  and  just  administration  of  their  bid 
deputy. 

During  these  transactions  the  siege  of  Namur 
was  prosecuted  with  great  ardour;  under  the  eye  of 
king  William.  The  trenches  were  opened  July 
11th,  and  the  next  day  the  batteries  began  to  play 
with  incredible  fury.  The  town  capitulated  on  the 
13th  of  August,  and  the  citadel  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  interval,  mareschal  Vdleroi  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  compel  the  allies  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Namur,  bombarded  Brussels,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  Dixmude,  garrisoned  by  eight 
battalions  of  foot  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  major-general  Ellenberg,  who,  in  36 
hours  after  the  trenches  were  opened  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  This 
shameful  example  was  followed  at  Deynse  by  colonel 
OTarrel.  In  the  sequel  they  were  both  tried  for 
their  misbehaviour ;  Ellenberg  suffered  death,  and 
OTarrel  was  broke  with  infamy. 

The  reduction  of  Namur  in  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  French  army,  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
William's  military  exploits,  and  the  energy  of  his 
reprisal  or  resentment  against  the  enemy  added  to 
his  reputation.  The  French,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press cartel,  had  detained  the  garrisons  of  Dixmude 
and  Deynse.  After  the  taking  of  Namur,  the  mare- 
schal de  Boufflers  was  arrested  as  a  hostage,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Maestricht,  where  he  was  detained 
till  assurances  were  received  that  the  imprisoned 
garrison  should  be  sent  back  to  the  allies.  The 
war  languished,  or  rather  a  total  inaction  prevailed 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  In  Italy  the  campaign  offered 
no  other  remarkable  event  than  the  surrender  of 
Cazal  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  condition  that  the 
place  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
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its  rightful  sovereign;  and  that  its  fortifications, 
reckoned  among  the  strongest  in  Europe,  should 
he  demolished  at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  In  Cata- 
lonia, the  duke  de  Vendome  dismantled  Ostalric 
and  Castelfollit,  and  returned  to  Palamos. 

The  English  fleet  was  all  the  summer  master  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Another  fleet  in  the  Channel 
was  ordered  to  bombard  the  French  coasts,  and  did 
some  execution  at  St.  Malos  and  Granville,  but  failed 
in  its  attempts  against  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  A  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
son  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  lay  off  the  isles  of  Scilly, 
to  secure  the  trade  and  convoy  the  merchant  ships. 
One  day,  when  he  was  out,  he  mistook  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen  for  a  French  fleet,  and  fled  with 
all  his  sails  from  the  vessels  which  he  ought. to 
have  defended. 

The  naval  efforts  of  the  English  in  the  West- 
Indies,  were  attended  with  no  success,  and  the 
commerce  was  so  ill  protected,  that  many  vessels 
from  Barbadoes  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  five  East-India  ships  valued  at  a  million. 

The  king  having  settled  with  the  states-general 
the  plan  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  returned  to 
England,  and  arrived  at  Kensington  October  21st. 
The  people  in  London  expressed  their  joy  for  his 
success  and  safe  return,  by  loud  acclamations,  illu- 
minations, and  bonfires.  On  the  same  day  he  sum* 
moned  a  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
convoke  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  that  the  nation 
in  good  humour,  would  return  such  members  only 
as  were  well  affected  tp  the  government ;  whereas 
the  present  parliament  might  continue  its  unpleasant 
enquiries  respecting  corruption,  briberies,  and  other 
grievances.  Sunderland,  in  concert  with  the  court 
of  St.  Germain,  advised  this  measure.  (Stuart 
Papers,  1696,  Macpherson' s  Original  Papers,  voLi. 
p.  504  to  545. J.  The  parliament  was  therefore, 
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dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a  new  one  sum- 
-jnoned  to  meet  en  the  22d  of  November. 

'While  the  whole  nation  was  proceeding  on  the 
elections,  William  endeavoured  to  improve  to  his 
advantage  the  present  favourable  disposition  of  the 
people,  by  a  journey  through  some  parts  of  the 
country ;  he  honoured  with  his  presence  the  diver- 
sions of  Newmarket,  visited  several  noblemen  at 
their  country  houses,  and  made  a  solemn  entry  into 
Oxford,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  was  prepared 
for  him  at  the  university ;  but  an  anonymous  letter 
being  found  in  the  street,  importing  that  there  was 
a.  design  to  poison  his  majesty,  he  refused  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  retired  immediately  to  Windsor,  de- 
daring  as  a-  reason  for  his  short  stay,  and  his  not 
seeing  the  colleges,  that  this  was  a  visit  of  kindness, 
not  of  curiosity,  since  he  had  seen  the  university 
before. 

The  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the  elec- 
tions. The  parliament  met  on  the  appointed  day ; 
the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  represent- 
ed that  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  required 
supplies,  at  least  as  considerable  for  the  service  of 
this  year,  as  those  which  had  been  granted  in  the 
last  session,  and  had  proved  very  deficient;  he 
complained  that  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
civil  list  was  such,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  subsist,  unless  that  matter  was  taken  into 
consideration.  He  took  notice  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  bad  state  of  the  coin ;  be 
entreated  them  to  use  all  possible  dispatch  not  to  give 
the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence. 

Both  houses,  in  their  respective  addresses,  coq- 
gratulated  the  king  on  the  glorious  success  of  his 
arms,  and  promised  that  they  would  support  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
effectually  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
.war.    9ut  considering  the  present  critical  juncture 
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of  affairs  was  the  most  favourable  circumstance  for 
obtaining  some  important  concessions  from  the 
crown,  they  brought  in  the  so  long  contested  bill 
for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  and 
misprision  of  treason.  The  courtiers  were  afraid 
of  obstructing  such  a  popular  measure,  and  it 
was  carried  by  the  tones.  The  bill  provided, 
that  persons  indicted  for  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  five  days  before  their  trial,  and  in- 
dulged with  council  to  plead  In  their  defence; 
that  no  person  should  be  indicted  but  upon  the 
oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  swearing  to  overt- 
acts  j  that  in  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of  divers 
kinds,  alledged  in  one  bill  of  indictment,  one  wit- 
ness to  one,  and  another  witness  to  another,  should 
not  be  deemed  two  witnesses ;  that  the  indictment 
should  be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence 
committed,  except  in  case  of  a  design  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  or  poison  the  king ;  that  the  persons 
indicted  should  be  supplied  with  the  copies  of  the 
pannels  of  the  jurors  two  days  at  least  before  the 
trial,  and  have  process  to  compel  their  witnesses  to 
appear  ;  that  no  evidence  should  be  admitted  of  any 
overt -act  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment ;  that 
this  act  should  not  extend  to  any  impeachment  or 
other  proceedings  in  parliament,  nor  to  any  indict- 
ment for  counterfeiting  his  majesty's  coin,  his  great 
seal,  privy  seal,  sign  manual,  or  signet.  The  lords 
inserted  a  clause,  enacting  that  a  peer  'should  be 
tried  by  the  whole  peerage,  and  the  commons  as- 
sented immediately  to  this  amendment. 

The  object  of  the  next  debate  was  the  supply  for  the 
year  1 696,  and  the  commons  readily  fixed  it  by  their 
vote  to  5,240,853/. ;  they  also  settled  a  fund  for  rais- 
ing 500,000/.  for  the  civil  list,  and  1 5,000/.  a-year  for 
the  French  protestants.  The  question  respecting 
the  bad  state  of  the  coin,  occasioned  long  and  vio- 
lent debates ;  at  last,  however,  the  majority,  adopt. 
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log  the  advice  of  the  renowned  mathematician, 
Isaac  Newton,  resolved  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  a  new  coinage,  in  which  the  estv 
Wished  standard  should  be  preserved  respecting 
weight  and  fineness,  and  that  the  loss  accruing  to 
the  revenue  from  clipped  money  should  be  borua 
by  the  public ;  they  voted  accordingly,  to  nuke 
up  that  loss,  i,aoo,ooo/,  to  be  raised  by  a  duty  on 
glass  windows.  In  order  to  prevent  totally  a  stagna- 
tion, they  farther  resolved  that  after  an  appointed) 
day  no  clipped  money  should  pass  in  payment,  except 
to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  and  taxes,  or  upon 
loans  or  payments  into  the  exchequer;  that  after 
another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipped  money 
of  any  sort  should  pass  m  any  payment  whatsoever ; 
and  that  a  third  day  should  be  fixed  for  all  persons 
to  bring  in  their  clipped  money  to  be  re-coined,  after 
which  they  should  have  no  allowance  upon  what 
they  might  offer  ;  and  that  a  reward  of  three-pence 
per  ounce  should  be  given  to  all  such  persons  as 
should  bring  in  wrought  plate  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined. 

Ann.  1696. 

.  Complaints  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting: 
a  grant  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Portland,  of  some 
lordships  in  Derbyshire,  which  were  the  ancient 
demesnes  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  commons 
beseech  his  majesty  to  recall  the  grant,  as  being  in- 
jurious to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  crown, 
and  humbly  insist  that  the  said  manors  and  lands 
might  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament. The  king,  displeased  at  this  address, 
promises,  however,  to  recall  the  grant,  and  says  he 
will  find  some  other  way  of  showing  his  favour  to 
the  earl,  Both  houses  present  likewise  a  joint  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  against  the  act  for  erecting  a 
Scottish  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indie* 
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and  represent  it  as  a  scheme  tending  to  prejudice 
all  the  subjects  concerned  in  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  the  English  nation .  The  king  replies  to  this  re-' 
monstrance,  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland, 
but  that  he  hoped  some  remedies  would  be  found 
to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  were 
apprehensive.  Notwithstanding  the  king's  answer* 
the  commons,  taking  irito  consideration  a  petition 
of  the  East-India  company*  resolved  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Scottish  company,  in  administering  and 
taking  in  this  kingdom  an  oath  de  Jideli,  and 
under  colour  of  a  Scots  act  of  parliament,  styling 
themselves  a  company,  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor,  and  should  be  impeached  for  it.  - 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  for  the  English  trade 
induced  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  merchants,  who  had  suffered  by 
the  war ;  they  resolved  accordingly  that  a  council 
of  trade  should  be  established  by  act  of  parliament* 
with  power  to  take  measures  for  the  more  effectual 
preservation  of  commerce;  that  the  members  of 
this  council  should  be  nominated  by  parliament* 
but  none  of  them  have  seats  in  the  house.  William 
was  very  much  exasperated  by  these  resolutions, 
which  he  considered  as  an  open  attack  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  of  which  he  was  no  less  jealous 
than  any  or  his  predecessors.  Ht  signified  his  dis* 
pleasure  to  Sunderland,  who,  with  all  his  adherents, 
declared  for  the  bill.  His  majesty,  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  his  favourite  minister  entertained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain, 
and  had  promised  to  oppose  his  measures  in  parlia- 
ment, ascribed  the  conduct  of  this  nobleman  to  his 
fears  from  the  popular  party.  (Stuart  papers^ 
lOos,  Macpherson.) 

At  this  critical  juncture  an  unexpected  event 
changed  favourably  the  whole  face  of  William's 
affairs.  The  malcontents  incessantly  urged  king 
James  to  undertake  an  invasion,  promising  power- 
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ful  insurrections  in  England  whenever  he  should 
appear  on  the  coast.  They  redoubled  their  in- 
stances when  the  new  parliament  discovered  symp- 
toms of  refractoriness  to  the  measures  of  William. 
They  assured  James*  that  to  land  in  England  only, 
was  to  regain  his  crown  without  contest ;  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  would  immediately  rise 
in  arms  and  restore  him  to  the  throne.  Lewis  XIV. 
depending  on  these  accounts,  agreed  to  furnish  an 
army  and  every  thing  necessary  for  a  descent,  in- 
sisting, however,  that  the  Jacobites  should  rise  in 
arms  before  the  French  troops  should  embark.  The 
duke  of  Berwick,  was  dispatched  by  his  father  to 
England,  to  take  the  insurgents  under  his  command. 
The  troops  intended  for  the  invasion  began  to  draw 
near  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk ;  400  sail  of  great  and 
small  vessels  were  assembled  from  different  ports, 
James  himself,  urged  by  Lewis  XIV.  arrived  at 
Calais,  February  20th. 

During  these  preparations,  a  conspiracy  for  assas- 
sinating William  was  framed  in  England  by  some 
ardent  Jacobites.  They  had  long  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  James  to  give  his  assent  to 
their  design ;  he  consented,  however,  to  give  to  sir 
George  Barclay,  an  experienced  officer  of  undaunt- 
ed courage,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  commission  for  a 
general  insurrection  against  king  William  and  all 
his  adherents.  He  came  to  London  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  chose  for  his  associates  one  Harri- 
son, a  cathoHc  priest,  sir  William  Perkins,  captain 
Charnoc,  and  captain  Porter.  They  gained  over 
some  desperate  Jacobites  to  form  an  armed  party, 
consisting  of  forty  men,  and  attack  king  William 
in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  scene  of  the  in- 
tended attempt  was  the  lane  between  Brentford  and 
Turnham  Green,  through  which  William  usually 
passed  on  his  return  from  Richmond ;  and  the  15th 
of  February  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  exe. 
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cation.  Bat  captain  Fisher,  and  Pendergrass  an 
Irishman,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  attack* 
communicated  the  whole  plot  to  the  duke  of  Port- 
land. They  were  both  examined  by  the  king  in 
person,  and  encouraged  to  mix  again  with  their 
friends.  William  kept  at  home  on  the  Uth  of 
February,  so  the  conspirators  postponed  the  execu- 
tion to  the  22d.  But  the  king  having  again  re- 
mained at  home,  a  panic  seized  the  whole  party , 
some  fled,  but  others  were  seized  the  next  night  in 
their  beds.  A  proclamation  was  issued  for  appre- 
hending those  who  absconded,  and  particularly  Bar- 
day,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  commission,  writ- 
ten in  king  Ames's  own  hand,  but  he  could  not  be 
found. 

William  having  received  at  the  same  time  the 
most  positive  intelligence  of  the  preparations  made 
in  France  for  a  sudden  invasion  of  this  country,  he 
communicated  the  whole  to  the  parliament  in  a 
speech,  informing  them  that  he  had  given  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  the  fleet,  and  for  bringing  home  such  a 
number  of  troops  as  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
any  attempt.  The  two  houses,  forgetting  at  once 
their  ill  humour  in  this  circumstance,  concurred  in 
a  joint  address,  full  of  expressions  of  the  most  un- 
limited zeal  and  loyalty,  "  promising  their  utmost 
"  assistance  to  defend  his  majesty's  person  and  sup- 
"  port  his  government  against  the  late  king  James, 
"  and  all  other  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
"  and  declaring  to  all  the  world  that  in  case  king 
"  William  should  come  to  any  violent  death  (which 
"  God  forbid),  they  would  revenge  the  same  upon 
<c  all  his  enemies  and  their  adherents,  adding,  as 
"  an  instance  of  their  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service, 
"  that  they  would  give  all  possible  dispatch  to  the 
"  public  business." 

The  discovery  of  the  plot  in  England  immediately 
broke  in  France  the  whole  scheme  of  the  intended 
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invasion;  and  James,  after  having  tarried  some 
days  at  Calais,  returned  in  a  discontented  state  of 
mind  to  St.  Germain,  while  admiral  Russel  with  an 
incredible  diligence,  prepared  a  powerful  fleet  to 
destroy  the  men  of  war  assembled,  for  carrying 
James  and  the  French  army  to  the  English  shores. 
Russel,  however,  finding  his  projected  attempt 
against  the  French  fleet  utterly  impracticable,  return- 
ed to  the  Downs,  and  the  result  of  the  expedition 
consisted  of  a  new  bombardment  of  Calais,  which 
caused  but  little  damage. 

An  act  of  association  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
address  was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  both 
houses.  Thence  it  was  carried  all  over  England, 
and  signed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  very  few  only  ex-i 
cepted  ■,  as  to  enforce  the  signing  of  it  another  act 
was  passed,  enacting,  "  that  no  person  should  be 
*'  capable  of  any  office  or  post  of  trust,  civil  or  mill- 
"  tary,  who  should  not  sign  the  association."  Be- 
sides the  supplies,  which  were  granted  not  only 
with  liberality,  but  even  with  profusion,  a  new  na- 
tional bank  was  created  by  an  act  of  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  was  called  the  land  Bank,  as  being  esta- 
blished on  land  securities ;  but  this  measure  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  public  credit  was  much  injured  by1 
it.— The  most  remarkable  acts  passed  this  session, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  were — 

A  severe  act  for  making  void  all  the  elections  of 
parliament  men,  at  which  the  elected  had  been  at 
any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to  procure 
votes ;  another  against  unlawful  and  double  returns 
of  members  to  the  house  of  commons ;  an  act  of 
indulgence  to  the  quakers,  that  their  solemn  affir- 
mation should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath.  The1 
king  refused  his  assent  to  another  bill,  for  regulat- 
ing elections  for  members  of  parliament.  The  pro* 
jectors  of  the  bill  made  a  motion,  that  those  who 

vol.  iv.  c 
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had  advised  his  majesty  to  put  a  negative  on  the  bill 
were  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority;  it  was 
ordered,  however,  that  the  speaker  should  have  the 
question  printed  with  the  votes,  together  with  the 
names  on  both  sides.  Three  days  after  the  king 
closed  the  session,  and  prorogued  the  parliament  till 
the  16th  of  June. 

Among  the  conspirators  who  had  not  fled  beyond 
sea,  nine  being  taken  were  brought  to  their  trials 
and  executed.  The  king  appointed  to  the  admini- 
stration of  government  the  same  persons  he  had  en- 
trusted with  it  during  his  last  absence,  and,  after 
having  received  an  extraordinary  embassy  sent  by 
the  republic  of  Venice  to  acknowledge  him,  he  de- 
parted for  Holland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of 
May.  The  summer  passed  over  without  any  mate- 
rial action  worth  noticing.  The  scarcity  of  money- 
kept  both  armies  quiet.  The  funds  voted  for  this 
year's  service  proved  defective ;  that  of  the  land 
bank  failed  totally,  and  the  credit  of  the  bank  of 
England  was  much  impaired.  The  coinage  was 
carrying  on  with  all  possible  activity  ;  about  80,000/. 
were  coined  every  week,  yet  still  this  supply  wxs 
slow,  and  the  new  money  was  so  generally  kept  up,, 
that  little  of  it  appeared. 

Lewis  XIV.  concludes  privately  a  separate  peace 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  while  his  minister  count 
d'Avaux,  pressed  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his 
mediation  to  the  allied  powers.  His  Swedish  ma- 
jesty sent  Callieres  to  Holland  with  proposals  for 
settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  He  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  states-general,  who 
began  to  treat  with  him,  though  not  without  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  king  William  and  the 
rest  of  the  allies.  In  order  to  quicken  the  effect  of 
this  negotiation,  Lewis  pursued  offensive  measures 
in  Catalonia,  where  the  duke  of  Vendomc  attacked 
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and  worsted  the  Spaniards  in  their  camp  near 
Ostalrick.  The  king  of  Spain  agreed  soon  after  to 
the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
until  a  general  peace  could  be  effected. 

The  naval  achievements  were  of  no  consequence 
in  this  campaign,  and  consisted  of  taking  a  few 
merchant-ships,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  fort 
St.  Martin  in  the  isle  of  Rlie,  and  the  little  town  of 
lcs  Sables  d'Olone,  in  the  Lower  Poitou. 

In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  both  parliaments  voted 
the  same  address  and  act  of  association  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  English  parliament,  and  the  act 
of  association  was  equally  subscribed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  in  both  countries. 

William  embarked  for  England  October  6th,  and 
on  the  20th  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech,  importing  that  overtures  had  been  made 
for  peace,  but  that  the  best  way  of  treating  with 
France  would  be  sword  in  hand;  he  represented 
the  necessity  of  expeditiously  providing  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  making  good  the 
supplies  lately  granted.  He  insisted  on  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  civil  list,  and  desired  them  to  con- 
.  trive  the  best  expedients  for  the  recovery  of  the 
national  credit,  and  for  remedying  the  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  bad  state  of  the  coin.  The 
two  houses  renewed  their  loyal  assurances  that  they 
would  support  his  majesty  against  all  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  voted  above  five  millions 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  sum,  of 
125,0002.  adequate  to  the  deficiency  of  the  last  sup- 
ply. To  raise  these  sums  a  poll  tax  was  imposed 
upon  all  persons,  according  to  the  true  produce  of 
their  real  and  personal  estates,  professions,  employ- 
ments, pensions,  &c.  &c. ;  so  that  none  were  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  but  such  as  received  alms. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  way  to  restore 

public  credit,  but  it  was  overcome  by  the  sagacity  and 
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wisdom  of  Mr:  Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  by  the  great  influence  he  had  acquired  in 
the  house  of  commons  by  his  eloquence  and  abilities. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
mischief  was  the  deficiencies  of  several  aids  and 
duties,  which  neither  had  been  nor  ever  would  be' 
sufficient  to  answer  the  principal  and  interest  charg- 
ed upon  them ;  and  that  these  deficiencies  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  course  of  payments,  necessitated 
the  owners  of  such  tallies  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  great 
loss  for  the  procuring  of  ready  money.  The  com- 
mons resolved  accordingly  to  make  good  all  the 
parliamentary  funds,  whose  deficiencies,  includ- 
ing the  interest  with  the  principal,  amounted  to 
5,160,400/1  In  order  to  discharge  this  immense 
arrear,  divers  duties  arising  from  the  customs  and 
additional  impositions  were  continued ;  and  should 
they  not  be  sufficient,  the  deficit  should  be  made 
good  out  of  such  aids  and  revenues  as  should  be 
granted  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.     , 

In  order  to  support  the  credit  of  the  bank,  It  was 
agreed  to  engraft  upon  its  capital  stock  800,0007. 
more,  bynew  subscriptions  at  eight  per  cent,  interest, 
to  be  paid  by  tallies  and  bank  notes j  accordingly 
a  million  was  subscribed  and  paid  in  that  manner. 
Upon  this  the  credit  of  the  bank  recovered  so  com- 
pletely that  in  a  few  weeks  their  notes,  which  bore 
no  interest,  were  at  par  with  money,  and  their' 
bills,  that  bore  interest,  better  than  money. 

Another  evil  of  a  greater  magnitude  remained 
still  to  be  removed,  the  scarcity  of  money, — and  it 
was  the  more  important  to  provide  for  it,  as  it  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  credit.  The  cure 
of  this  dangerous  political  disease  was  due  to  the 
genius  and  enterprising  fortitude  of  Montague.  He 
prevailed  on  the  commons  to  resolve,  that  the  sup- 
plies for.  the  service  of  the  year  1(597  should  be 
raised  within  the  year.    This  vote  seeming  imprac- 
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ticabTe,  while  the  silver  money  was  called  in  and  re- 
coining,  so  as  not  to  leave  in  circulation  current  coin 
enough  to  answer  the  wants  of  trade,  and  scarcely 
the  necessities  of  Kfe ;  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment made  themselves  merry  with  this  expedient. 
The  success  of  it  was,  however,  soon  insured,  by 
authorising  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  issue  at 
several  times,  to  the  value  of  above  two  millions 
exchequer  bills,  which  were  appointed  to  be  brought 
in  and  sunk  upon  the  poll-tax,  and  any  other  of  the 
king's  revenue,  except  the  land  tax.  A  yearly  in- 
terest of  7£  12s.  per  cent,  was  allowed  upon  the 
second  issuing  of  these  bills,  whereas  the  first  issued 
bore  no  interest.  A  great  number  of  them  were  only 
for  five  or  ten  pounds,  which  answered  the  common 
necessities  of  life  and  commerce  among  the  lower 
class  of  people ;  and  when  they  saw  that  these  bills  , 
were  received  back  again  in  payment  of  the  king's 
taxes,  they  were  very  well  satisfied  to  take  them, 
at  first  indeed  at  a  small  discount,  but  not  long 
after  at  par.  In  order  that  those  who  had  advanced 
money  in  loans  on  any  part  of  the  king's  revenue, 
might  not  be  obliged  to  receive  it  back  in  paper  that 
was  under  the  value  of  the  money,  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  were  authorised  to  contract  with  any  cor- 
poration or  number  of  private  men,  and  to  allow4 
them  a  competent  premium,  provided  they  obliged 
themselves  to  exchange  those  exchequer  bills  for 
ready  money  when  tendered  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  were  at  first  allowed  ten  per  cent,  pre* 
mium,  but  they  were  soon  contented  with  four, 
and  finally  ceased  to  be  employed,  as  the  credit  of- 
the  exchequer  bills  being  thus  secured,  they  daily 
rose  nearer  and  nearer  to  par,  till  at  last  those  bear- 
ing interest  exceeded  the  value  of  money.  The 
nation  did  not  seem  to  know  its  own  strength  until 
U  was  put  to  this  extraordinary  trial,  by  which* 
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public  credit  was  completely  and  immediately  re* 
stored. 

A  sum  of  515,000/.  is  granted  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  list  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a 
malt  tax,  and  additional  duties  upon  ale,  cyder  and 
perry  ;  and  provision  is  made  for  raising  1,400,000/. 
by  a  lottery.  An  allowance  of  15,000/.  a-year  is 
voted  for  the  assistance  of  the  Trench  protestants. 

Ann.  1697. 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  indicted  for  high  treason,  as 
concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy  against  king  Wil- 
liam, had  been  apprehended  in  his  way  to  France ; 
but  as  there  was  but  one  witness  against  him,  the 
new  law  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  treason 
seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  being 
convicted  in  any  court  of  justice.  The  law  was,  how- 
ever, effectually  eluded  by  a  bill  of  attainder  for  high 
treason,  brought  against  him,  without  allowing  him 
a  trial.  This  occasioned  long  and  warm  debates  in 
both  houses,  but  it  was  carried  at  length  by  a  ma- 
jority of  189  against  156  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  of  68  against  61  in  the  upper  house,  and  the 
royal  assent  being  given  to  the  bill,  sir  John  Fen- 
wick was  executed  January  28th.  Another  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  Barclay  and  ten  other 
conspirators,  who  had  fled  from  justice,  in  case 
they  should  not  surrender  themselves  on  or  before 
the  25th  of  March  next  ensuing. 

The  session  is  closed  April  loth,  and  the  parlia- 
ment prorogued  to  the  ]  3th  of  May.  The  king 
arrives  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  April,  and  finds  the 
preliminaries  settled  between  the  French  and  Dutch 
ministers,  and  that  the  states-general,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concessions  made  by  France,  had  re- 
solved that  the  mediation  of  Sweden  might  be 
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accepted.  Spain  was  not  satisfied  with  those  con- 
cessions, but  the  other  powers  had  signified  their 
assent.  From  the  part  of  France,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  negociation ;  that  Strasbourg 
should  be  restored  to  the  empire,  and  Luxembourg 
to  the  Spaniards,  together  with  Mons,  Charleroi, 
and  all  places  taken  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  since 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ;  that  Dinant  should  be 
ceded  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  all  reunions  since 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  be  made  void ;  that  the 
French  king  should  make  restitution  of  Lorraine ; 
and,  upon  conclusion  of  the  peace,  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain, 
without  reserve.  This  declaration  at  the  congress 
was  strengthened  by  operations  in  the  field.  Mares- 
chal  de  Catinat  invested  and  took  Ath  in  the 
Netherlands;  the  duke  de  Vendome  laid  siege  to 
Barcelona  by  land,  while  the  count  d'Estrees  block* 
ed  up  the  place  by  sea.  After  a  siege  of  nine  weeks 
.  and  a  very  honourable  defence,  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.  That  conquest  determin- 
ed the  king  of  Spain  to  listen  to  the  proposals  for  a 
general  peace.  His  eagerness  for  it  was  not  a  little 
promoted  by  the  success  of  the  French  roar-admiral 
Poinds,  in  America,  where  he  took  Carthagena,  in 
which  he  found  a  booty,  amounting  to  8,000,000 
of  crowns,  and  ruined  the  fortifications  of  the 
place. 

At  this  juncture  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland 
(John  Sobieski)  opened  a  scene  of  intrigue  for  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.  The  abbe,  afterwards 
cardinal  de  Polignac,  ambassador  of  France  in  Po- 
land, wrote  to  his  court  that  thoughts  were  enter-. 
tained  of  the  late  king  of  England  in  the  new  elec- 
tion for  filling  the  throne,  and  that  he  had  been 
already  named  by  some  of  the  diets.  King  James 
received  immediately  this  intelligence  from  Lewis 
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XIV.  who  sent  Immediately  M.  de  Pomponne,  his 
minister,  to  St.  Germain  with  the  letter  of  the 
abbe  de  Polignac  The  friends  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  were  sanguine  for  the  project ;  but  he  re- 
jected it,  saying,  that  had  the  crown  of  Poland 
been  actually  offered  to  him  he  would  not  accept  of 
it,  much  less  would  he  endeavour  to  obtain  by 
solicitation  any  throne  that  was  not  his  due ;  that 
his  acceptance  of  any  other  sceptre  would  amount 
to  an  abdication  of  what  he  deemed  his  right ;  that 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  remain  in  his  present 
forlorn  situation,  rather  than  to  do  the  least  act  to, 
prejudice  his  family. 

On  James's  refusal,  Lewis  thought  of  supporting 
the  prince  of  Corny  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  and  great  remittances  were  made  to  the 
abbe  de  Polignac,  to  bribe  some  Palatines,  who  op- 
posed the  French  interest.  But  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  agreed  to  change  his  religion,  -to 
distribute  eight  millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles, 
to  confirm  their  privileges,  and  to  advance  with  his 
troops  to  the-  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  having 
performed  these  articles,  and  being  supported  by 
the  Imperial  party,  he  was  proclaimed  the  elected 
king. 

While  the  negotiations  proceeded  slowly  at  Ris- 
wick,  the  earl  of  Portland  and  mareschal  de  Bouf- 
flers  met  near  Halle,  in  sight  of  the  two  opposite 
armies,  and  held  a  conference  in  the  open  field  on 
the  10th  of  July.  They  met  again  on  the  15th  and 
20th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
on  the  26th  of  July  and  the  2d  of  August  they  re- 
tired to  a  bouse  in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  and  put  in 
writing  the  terms  to  which  they  had  agreed  in  the 
field. 

As  William  did  not  trust  his  three  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Riswick,  with  his  agreement  with  France, 
it  was  generally  inferred  that  some  secret  stipula. 
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ttons  of  the  last  importance  had  taken  {dace  between 
the  two  kings.  The  mystery  has  been  at  last  un- 
ravelled, by  the  papers  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  and  by  the  life  of  James  II.  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  kept  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris, 
and  by  the  papers  preserved  in  the  depot  des  affaires 
etrangeres,  at  Versailles.  From  these  original  docu- 
ments it  appears  that  Lewis,  unwilling  to  desert 
James,  proposed  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  the  death  of 
'William,  who,  with  little  hesitation,  agreed  to  this 
demand.  He  even  solemnly  engaged  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  to  declare  by 
another,  the  prince  of  Wales  successor  to  the  throne. 
This  important  preliminary  being  admitted,  the 
jointure  of  50,000/.  a-year  settled  upon  king  James's 
queen  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  though  the  money  was 
afterwards  retained  on  various  pretences. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  congress,  king  James 
bad  published  two  manifestoes,  addressed  to  the 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  and  requesting  the  re- 
dress of  his  wrongs.  His  remonstrances  being  alto, 
gether  disregarded,  he  issued  a  declaration,  so- 
lemnly protesting  against  all  that  might  or  should 
be  negociated,  regulated,  or  stipulated  with  the 
usurper  of  his  realms,  as  being  void  of  all  rightful 
and  lawful  authority. 

King  William  leaves  the  army  August  3d,  retires 
to  Dieren,  and  sends  the  earl  of  Portland  to  ac- 
quaint the  congress  that  he  had  settled  his  own  af- 
fairs, and  those  of  his  kingdoms,  with  France,  ear- 
nestly pressing  the  allies,  and  particularly  the  em- 
peror, to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace. 
As  to  his  stipulations  respecting  the  prince  of  Wales, 
James  answered  to  Lewis  XIV.  who  made  to  him 
the  first  overtures  on  this  important  subject,  "  That 
f*  though  he  could  suffer,  with  Christian  patience, 
**  the  prince  of  Orange's  usurpation  upon  him,  he 
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"  could  never  consent  that  his  own  son  should  da 
"  it  too ;  and  could  not  support  the  thought  of 
"  making  his  own  son  an  accomplice  to  his  unjust 
**  dethronement."  (Life  of  James  II.  written  by 
himself,  tain.  J  697.  Macpherson's  Original  Papers, 
vol.  i.  p.  260.)  The  queen  expressing  the  same 
opinion,  added  that  she  would  rather  see  her  son 
dead,  than  invested  with  the  crown  during  his  fa- 
ther's life.  (Mem-  du  due  de  Berwick,  vol.  i, 
p.  172.)  Lewis  perceiving  this  obstinacy,  urged 
no  further  a  point  of  which  James  himself  could  be 
the  only  judge. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  the  states-general,  in 
the  middle  of  September,  and  the  emperor  acceded 
to  it  October  30th.  William  agreed  to  pay  50,000/, 
a-year,  by  way  of  jointure  to  king  James's  queen  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  engaged  not  to  disturb  William  in 
the  possession  of  his  Kingdoms ;  and  thus  a  general 
tranquillity,  though  destined  to  be  of  a  short  dura- 
tion, was  re-established  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe.  King  William  having  concluded  this  im- 
portant transaction,  returned  to  England  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  was  received  in  London 
amidst  the  liveliest  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
now  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a  ruinous, 
war. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  December 
3d.  The  king  informed  them  in  his  speech,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  the 
fleet  and  army,  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
had  been  anticipated  ;  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
they  would  provide  for  him  during  his  life,  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  conduce  to  his  own  honour  and 
that  of  the  government.  He  recommended  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  naval  force,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  abroad, 
England  could  not  be  safe  without  a  standing  army. 
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Though  tfae  address  of  the  commons,  in  answer  to 
the  speech,  was  full  of  congratulations  and  thanks 
for  the  termination  of  the  war,  they  carried  so  high 
their  jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  as  to  be  offended 
at  the  king's  proposal,  and  at  the  way  he  had  taken 
to  offer  them  his  opinion  on  that  point.  Therefore, 
as  no  number  of  troops  had  been  mentioned,  they 
immediately  came  to  a  resolution  of  paying  off  and 
disbanding  all  the  forces  that  had  been  raised  since 
the  year  1680 ;  so  that  a  force,  not  exceeding 
10,000  horse  and  foot,  was  all  that  the  house  agreed 
to  pass,  as  necessary  for  a  summer  and  winter  guard 
at  sea  for  the  year  1 698. 

This  gave  the  king  the  greatest  disgust  that  had 
befallen  him  in  his  whole  reign.  He  thought  that 
it  would  render  his  alliance  so  inconsiderable,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment after  it  should  be  reduced  to  so  weak  and  con- 
temptible a  state.  In  this  perplexity,  he  was  once 
very  near  taking  the  desperate  resolution  of  aban- 
doning England  and  returning  to  Holland. 

However,  upon  more  mature  reflections,  Wil- 
liam altered  his  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  idea  that  the  rank  of  a  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  only,  was 
still  a  little  higher  than  that  of  a  stadtholder,  even 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

A  great  resentment  being  daily  expressed  against 
Sunderland,  who  was  suspected  of  having  suggested 
the  unpopular  measure  of  keeping  a  standing  army, 
the  great  number  of  his  enemies  in  both  parties, 
and  his  apprehensions  of  their  vengeance,  deter- 
mined him  to  resign  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  king,  whose  confidence  he  pos- 
sessed almost  exclusively. 

Pursuant  to  their  resolution,  the  commons  grant 
a  supply  of  250,000t  for  disbanding  the  army,  and 
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to  be  given  to  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  were  or 
should  be  disbanded.  Provision  is  made  likewise 
for  half-pay  to  commission-officers,  being  English- 
men. Another  resolution  is  taken  to  grant  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cancel  alt  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  2,700,000/.  A  sum  of  1,400,000/.  is  voted  to 
make  good  deficiencies.  They  resolve  that  the  sum 
of  2,348,102/,  is  necessary  to  pay  off  arrears,  sub- 
sistence, contingencies,  general  officers,  guards  and 
garrisons.  They  take  into  consideration  the  subsi- 
dies due  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  sums  owing  to 
contractors  for  bread  and 'forage.  Examining  fur- 
ther the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  find  their  amount 
to  be  of  2,1 13,321/.  and  provide  for  their  gradual 
discharge.  As  to  a  personal  and  perpetual  revenue 
which  the  king  so  earnestly  desired  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  a  bill  was  passed,  raising  the  civil 
list  for  his  life  to  700,000/.  including  the  jointure  of 
50,000/.  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  queen  Mary  d'Este, 
according  to  the  stipulation  at  Riswick,  and  an  equal 
sum  to  maintain. a  court  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  as  he  was 
now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  queen's, 
jointure  was  never  paid,  nor  would  the  king  allow 
above  15,000/,  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Glouccs* 
ter. 

Ami.  1698. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Whitehall,  January  4th, 
which  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  palace,  except 
the  banquetting-house. 

Czar  Peter,  in  his  travels,  comes  to  England  in- 
cognito, and  is  magnificently  entertained  by  king 
William,  January  lith.  The  czar  observes  with 
particular  attention  the  improvements  in  the  art  of 
ship-building,  and  carries  over  with  him  numbera 
of  good  artificers. 
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The  East-India  company  being  sounded  about 
advancing  a  sum  of  money  to  the  government,  by 
way  of  loan,  in  consideration  of  a  parliamentary  set- 
tlement, they  offered  to  raise  700,000/.  on  that 
condition ;  but  during  the  deliberation  on  this  pro- 
posal, another  body  of  merchants,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Montague,  offered  to  lend  two  millions  at 
8  per  cent,  provided  they  might  be  gratified  with 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  offer  is  preferred  to  the  other  by  the  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in 
for  that  purpose  notwithstanding  the  claims,  repre- 
sentations, and  important  services  of  the  old  com- 
pany, and  though  they  submitted  at  last  to  offer  the 
same  sum  as  the  other  company,  and  on  the  same 
terms.  This  flagrant  injustice  blasted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  reputation  of  the  whigs,  who  promoted  it, 
and  whose  popularity  had  for  some  time  been  on  the 
decline.  They  were  accused  of  having  robbed  the 
public,  by  embezzling  the  national  treasure,  and 
amassing  wealth  by  usurious  contracts. 

Another  offence,  of  a  much  greater  extent,  was  at 
that  time  animadverted  upon  by  the  commons ; 
but  through  the  good  fortune  which  not  unfre- 
quently  attends  robberies  to  a  large  amount,  the  of- 
fenders found  in  their  immense  booty,  the  surest 
means  of  escaping  with  impunity.  Exchequer  bills, 
which  bore  no  interest  at  their  first  issuing  out  of  the 
exchequer,  were  allowed  an  interest  of  7  /.  1 2s.  Od. 
per  annum,  when  after  being  paid  in  on  any  of  the 
king's  taxes,  they  were  issued  again  by  the  exche- 
quer. This  encouraged  several  ofthe  king's  officers, 
both  in  the  exchequer,  the  customs,  and  the  excise,' 
to  contrive  together  to  get  great  sums  of  money  by 
fake  endorsements  on  these  bills,  before  they  had 
been  brought  in  on  any  of  the  king's  taxes.  One 
of  the  offenders,  to  procure  his  pardon,  compounded 
to  accuse  the  most  considerable  among  them ;  and 
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upon  a  full  proof  of  the  matter,  Duncomb,  receiver- 
general  of  the  excise,  and  Knight,  treasurer  of  the 
customs,  both  members  of  parliament,  were  at  first 
expelled  the  house,  and  confined  to  the  tower. 
Burton,  who  had  a  place  in  the  excise-office,  was 
sent  to  Newgate,  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  against  them.  The 
first  levelled  at  Duncomb,  inflicted  on  him  a  fine  of 
nearly  half  of  his  estate,  which  was  computed  at 
400,oooi  The  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
though  not  without  great  opposition ;  but  was  re- 
jected in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  majority  of  one 
voice.  The  peers  discharged  Duncomb  from  his 
confinement,  but  he  was  re-committed  by  the  com- 
mons, and  remained  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the 
session.  Thus,  the  great  noise  this  forgery  had 
made  all  over  the  kingdom,  was  suddenly  quieted, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  it. 

A  solemn  address  of  the  commons  is  presented  to 
the  king,  respecting  the  general  corruption  of  the 
age,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  command  all  his 
judges  and  magistrates  to  put  the  laws  in  execution 
against  profaneness  and  immorality.  The  king  pro- 
fesses himself  extremely  pleased  with  this  remon- 
strance, and  promises  to  give  immediate  directions 
for  a  reformation.  A  society  for  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  countries,  was  erected  about 
this  time,  as  well  as  another  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners  under  the  king's  countenance  and 
encouragement.  Considerable  collections  were  made 
for  maintaining  clergymen  to  read  prayers  and  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  every  Sunday  in  places  of 
public  worship.  The  members  of  this  society  re- 
solved to  inform  the  magistrates  of  all  vice  and  im- 
morality they  should  discover,  and  to  constitute  a 
fund  of  charity  with  that  part  of  the  fines  allowed 
to  the  informer. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  terminated,  the 
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parliament  was  prorogued  July  3rd,  and  dissolved 
two  days  after  in  the  terms  of  the  triennial  act. 
During  these  three  years,  England  fortunately  emer- 
ged from  a  very  critical  situation  ;  all  the  money  of 
the  country  was  re-coined,  public  credit  was  restor- 
ed, the  payment  of  the  national  debt  was  solidly 
provided  for,  an  honourable  peace  was  made,  and 
the  king  secured  in  his  government.  The  chief 
conduct  of  the  administration  was  now  entrusted  to 
a  few  men  of  the  most  distinguished  talents.  The 
chancellor,  lord  Somers,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
incorrupt  judges  that  ever  presided  in  chancery,  had 
an  eminent  influence  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  his 
great  capacity  for  all.  affairs,  made  the  king  consider 
him  beyond  all  his  ministers.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had 
by  the  power  of  his  genius'  and  eloquence,  acquir- 
ed such  an  ascendant  over  all  the  members  who 
were  zealous  for  the  king's  service,  and  such  a  con- 
fidence from  the  rest,  that  his  opinions  never  failed 
to  obtain  a  great  majority.  The  fleet  was  under 
the  management  of  admiral  RusseL  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Orford,  and  was  both  treasurer  of 
die  navy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  earl  of  Portland 
had  been  sent  as  an  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  on  the  27th  of  February,  he 
made  his  public  entry  in  Paris  with  such  an  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  as  had  never  been  seen  since  the  - 
duke  of  Buckingham's  embassy,  when  he  came  to 
demand  in  marriage  the  princess  Mary  Henrietta 
for  king  Charles  I.  Some  days  after  his  public  audi- 
ence he  went  to  Versailles,  where  he  staid  a  few 
days,  and  in  a  conversation  with  the  king,  express- 
ed his  surprise  to  find  king  James  still  at  St.  Ger- 
main, and  complained  of  that  circumstance  as  not 
agreeing  with  the  promise  made  by  marescbal  de 
BouiEei's  to  king  William  in  their  conferences  in 
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Flanders,  and  though  the  mareschal  denied  the  fact* 
the  ambassador  still  insisted  upon  that  point,  but 
it  was  cut  short  by  the  king,  who  said,  that  if  the1 
prince  of  Orange  stood  upon  that  article,  he  would 
banish  all  thoughts  of  treating  with  him.  (life  of 
James  II.  •written  by  himself;  Macplterson's  Origi* 
nal  Papers,  p.  261.  J 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Portland  being  dis- 
approved by  his  royal  master,  he  changed  his  tone, 
so  as  to  encourage  Lewis  XIV.  to  propose  to  William 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  after  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  whose  constitution  was  irrecoverably 
exhausted.  The  plan  of  that  partition'  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  concluded  with  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold thirty  years  before.  (Mem.  de  Torcy,  Vol  i.) 
Lewis  perceiving  that  Portland  knew  very  little  of 
the  matter,  sent  the  count  de  Tallard  with  full 
powers  to  England.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the 
1 9th  of  March.     ■ 

During  the  earl  of  Portland's  stay  at  Versailles, 
Mr.  Prior,  secretary  of  the  embassy,  was  visiting 
one  day  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  accompanied 
by  a  French  officer,  who,  introducing  him  into  the 
magnificent  gallery,  decorated  with  those  famous 
pictures  of  le  Bran,  which  represent  the  victories 
of  Lewis  XIV.  asked  him  whether  king  William's 
exploits  were  also  to  be  seen  in  his  palace  ?— "  No, 
"  sir,"  replied  Prior,  "  the  monuments  of  mymas- 
**  ter's  actions  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in 
"  his  own  house  j"  a  reply,  where  there  was  more 
witth  an  truth,  as  William's  victory  at  La  Boyne  and 
the  taking  of  Namur  were  the  only  military  achieve 
ments  to  which  Prior's  gasconade  could  allude. 

William  intending  to  return  to  Holland  on  pre- 
tence of  enjoying  a  recess  from  business,  which  was- 
necessary  to  his  constitution,  appointed  a  regency 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence ;  and  the  earl 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  lately  constituted 
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by  his  majesty  governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  declared  one  of  the  regents.  The  earl  had 
lessened  his  professions  to  the  late  king,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  views  of  restoration  entertained  by  that 
unfortunate  prince  declined.  He  felt,  therefore,  no 
reluctance  in  accepting  king  William's  returning  fa- 
vour. At  his  majesty's  departure,  sealed  orders 
were  left  with  the  ministry,  directing  that  1 6,000 
men  should  be  retained  in  the  service,  notwith- 
standing the  vote  of  the  commons  which  had  limited 
the  standing  army  to  10,000,  not  foreseeing  the 
troubles  which  might  arise  at  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain  ;  he  hoped,  accordingly,  that  the  new  par- 
liament would  thank  him  for  having  transgressed 
the  limitation  of  the  latter,  whom  he  considered  as 
being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  ignorance  and  malice 
beyond  all  conception.  (William's  Original  Letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  January  27th, 
164S.  Brit.  Mus.  Harleian  MSS.  4748,  Sloane  Cat.) 

William  arrived  at  the  Hague,  July  21st,  and  re- 
paired to  his  house  at  Loo,  where  he  was  soon  visit- 
ed by  count  Tallard,  the  French  minister,  who  had 
instructions  to  forward  the  negociation  respecting 
the  treaty  of  partition.  The  king  had  no  personal 
interest  of  any  sort  in  this  treaty,  as  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  any  allotment  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Spanish  succession ;  but  his  two  ruling  passions, 
pride  and  ambition,  were  not  a  little  gratified  by 
acting  in  this  negociation  the  part  he  had  ever  ar- 
dently wished  above  all  things,  that  of  umpire  in 
the  concerns  of  Europe,  holding  the  balance  be- 
tween its  most  powerful  monarchs  ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
who  well  knew  William's  foible,  could  not  follow 
a  better  policy  than  that  of  cajoling  him  by  this  ne- 
gociation, as  there  was  no  surer  means  to  secure  at 
least  his  neutrality,  in  case  a  new  confederacy  was 
formed  against  France  on  account  of  this  treaty. 

In  the  mean    time  the    marquis  of   Harcourt, 
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French  ambassador  in  Spain,  was  engaged  in  a  ne- 
gociation  of  a  very  different  nature.  He  was  in- 
structed to  procure  the  succession  of  the  Spanish 
crown  for  one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons,  or  at  least, 
to  hinder  it  from  devolving  upon  the  emperor's 
children,  and  he  conducted  this  business  with  all 
the  zeal  and  address  it  required ;  while  on  another 
hand,  Lewis  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  on 
the  apparent  motive  of  securing  the  common  peace 
by  such  means  as  should  be  found  most  proper  and 
convenient. 

The  treaty  of  partition  being  agreed  on  and  sign- 
ed, William  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been 
chosen  and  prorogued  on  account  of  his  absence. 
They  met  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  the  king  in 
his  speech,  observed,  that  their  most  serious  consi- 
deration was  required  to  determine  what  strength 
was  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  and  what  force  kept  up 
at  land,  as  the  quiet  of  the  people's  minds  at  home, 
the  flourishing  of  trade,  the  supporting  of  credit, 
and  the  preserving  to  England  the  weight  and  in- . 
fluence  it  had  at  present  on  the  councils  and  affairs 
abroad,  depended  principally  upon  that  point.  He 
desired  likewise,  they  would  make  some  further 
progress  in  discharging  the  national  debt. 

The  commons,  far  from  being  of  the  king's  mind, 
were  so  irritated  at  his  presuming  to  maintain  a 
greater  number  of  troops  than  their  predecessors- 
had  voted,  that  they  omitted  the  usual  compliment 
of  an  address,  and  resolved  that  all  the  forces  of 
England  in  English  pay  exceeding  7000  men, 
should  be  forthwith  disbanded  ;  and  also  those  in. 
Ireland  exceeding  12,000,  and  that  all  those  retain- 
ed, should  be  his  majesty's  natural-born  subjects. 
The  lords  manifested  the  same  dispositions.  An  op- 
position to  the  bill  was  made  by  some  adherents  of 
the  crown  ;  but  the  attempt  was  so  feeble  and  ill. 
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supported,  that  it  threw  disgrace  on  the  cause  it 
was  meant  to  serve,  and  afforded  William's  enemies 
ah  opportunity  of  censuring  severely  his  character 
and  conduct.  They  insinuated,  that  he  harboured 
a  dislike  for  England,  and  for  the  nation  in  general; 
that  he  placed  no  confidence  in  any  Englishman  j 
that  he  had  left  the  kingdom  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer without  any  apparent  motive  for  his  absence, 
and  merely  to  enjoy  an  indolent  and  inglorious  pri- 
vacy at  Loo,  with  a  few  favourites  and  creatures  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  his  character  and  of  his 
high  rank ;  that  he  seemed  to  act  in  England  no 
other  part  than  that  of  a  stadtholder,  while  he  acted 
only  in  Holland  the  part  of  a  king  of  England 

The  king  was  the  more  offended  and  chagrined 
at  this  affront,  as  he  found  himself  disabled  from 
maintaining  his  Dutch  guards  and  the  regiments 
of  French  refugees  to  which  he  was  uncommonly 
attached.  In  his  anger,  he  threatened  to  abandon 
the  government,  and  had  actually  penned  a  speech 
to  that  purpose,  to  be  pronounced  to  both  houses. 
The  rough  draught  of  that  speech  composed  in 
French  and  in  the  king's  own  hand-writing,  is  pre- 
served at  the  British  Museum  (HarkianMSS.  Royal 
Letters*,  No.  7502,  p.  29.)  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing passages. 

"  But  seeing  that  you  have  so  little  regard  to 
"  my  advice  as  to  take  no  manner  of  care  of  your 
**  security  j  and  that  you  expose  yourselves  to  evi- 
**  dent  ruin  by  divesting  yourselves  of  the  only 
*'  means  for  your  defence,  it  would  not  be  just  nor 
"  reasonable  that  I  should  be  witness  of  your  ruin ; 
**  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  of  myself,  it  not 
"  being  in  my  power  to  defend  and  protect  you, 
"  which  was  the  only  view  I  had  in  coming  into 
**  this  country.  Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  recom. 
"  mend  to  you  to  choose  and  name  to  me  such 
"  persons  as  you  shall  judge  most  proper,  to  whom 
D2 
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"  I  may  leave  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
"  ment  in  my  absence- . . .  beseeching  the  great 
"  God  to  bless  your  deliberations,  and  to  inspire 
"  you  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  good  aud 
"  welfare  of  the  kingdom.*'  • 

However,  William  yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  ministers  and  friends,  again  altered  his  mind. 
Accordingly,  when  the  bill  was  ready  for  the  royal 
assent,  he  went  to  the  house  of  lords  and  told  them, 
"  That  although  he  might  think  himself  unkindly 
"  used  in  being  deprived  of  his  guards,  which  had 
*'  constantly  attended  him  in  all  his  actions ;  yet  as 
"  he  believed  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
"  nation  than  any  distrust  or  jealousy  between  him 
"  and  his  parliament,  he  was  come  to  pass  the  bill 
"  according  to  thnir  desire.  At  the  same  time, 
"  for  his  own  justification  and  in  discharge  of  the 
"  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  declared,  that  in  his  own 
*'  judgment,  the  nation  was  left  too  much  exposed, 
"  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide 
"  for  such  a  strength  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
"  safety  of  the  kingdom." 

This  act  of  condescending  resignation  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  addresses  from  both  houses, 
assuring  his  majesty  that  he  would  never  have  rea- 
son to  think  the  commons  were  undutiful  or  un- 
kind, for  they  would  on  all  occasions  stand  by  and 
assist  him  in  the  preservation  of  his  sacred  person, 
and  in  support  of  his  government  against  all  his 
enemies.  He  forthwith  issued  orders  for  reducing 
the  army  to  the  number  of  7000,  and  hoping  that 
the  hearts  of  the  commons  were  now  mollified,  he 
sent  them  a  written  message,  informing  them  "  That 
"  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  trans* 
"  porting  the  Dutch  guards,  and  that  they  should 
"  embark  immediately,  unless  out  of  consideration 
"  to  him  the  house  should  be  disposed  to  find  a 
"  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  the  service, 
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**  a  favour,  which  his  majesty  would  take  very 
"  kindly." 

This  attempt,  however,  could  not  divert  the  com- 
mons from  their  purpose,  but  they  softened  the 
harshness  of  their  denial  by  expressing  "  their  un- 
"  speakable  grief  that  his  majesty  should  be  ad- 
"  vised  to  propose  any  thing  to  which  they  could 
"  not  consent  with  due  regard  to  that  constitution 
"  which  his  majesty  came  over  to  restore,  and  had 
M  so  often  exposed  his  royal  person  to  preserve ; 
"  that  nothing  was  more  conducive  to  the  happi- 
"  ness  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  than  an  entire 
"  confidence  between  his  majesty  and  his  people, 
"  which  could  no  way  be  so  firmly  established  as 
"  by  entrusting  his  sacred  person  with  his  own  sub- 
"  jects,  who  had  so  eminently  signalized  themselves 
«  on  all  occasions,  during  the  late  long  and  expen- 
"  sive  war."  The  king  returned  a  kind  answer 
to  this  address,  and  the  Dutch  guards  were  soon 
after  shipped  ofi  for  Holland. 

Ann.  1699. 

The  king  prorogues  the  parliament,  appoints  a 
regency,  and  embarks  for  Holland,  June  2nd. 

The  Scottish  India  company,  notwithstanding  all 
the  obstacles  and  discouragements  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  had  fitted  out  two  large  ships 
laden  with  a  cargo  for  traffic,  with  some  artillery 
and  military  stores ;  and  the  adventurers  embark- 
ing to  the  number  of  !  200  had  directed  their  course 
to  the  coast  of  Darien,  where  they  had  treated 
with  the  natives  for  the  establishment  of  their  co- 
lony, and  taking  possession  of  the  ground  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Caledonia,  began  to  execute 
their  plan  of  erecting  a  town  under  the  appellation 
of  New  Edinburgh ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
containing  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  implor- 
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ing  the  continuance  of  his  royal  favour  and  protec- 
tion. But  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  com- 
plaining of  this  invasion,  and  remonstrating  against 
the  settlement  of  this  colony  as  a  mark  of  disregard 
from  England,  and  a  breach  of  her  alliance  with 
them,  William  resolved  to  crush  this  establish- 
ment, and  effected  its  immediate  ruin,  by  issuing 
proclamations,  prohibiting  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties alt  his  majesty's  subjects  from  holding  any  cor? 
respondence  with  the  Scottish  colony,  or  assisting  it 
in  any  shape  with  arms,  ammunition  or  provision. 
Orders  to  the  same  purpose  were  sent  to  the  go- 
vernors of  Jamaica  and  of  the  other  English  settle-  ' 
ments  in  America ;  so  that  famine  soon  compelled 
the  first  adventurers  to  quit  the  coast ;  a  second  and 
a.  third  recruit  were  sent  thither  with  provisions, 
but  they  were  soon  divided  into  factions  which  ren- 
dered all  their  schemes  abortive.  The  Spaniards  ad? 
vanced  against  them,  and  compelling  them  to  ca- 
pitulate, they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Thus 
vanished  all  the  golden  dreams  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion. A  great  number  of  families  were  absolutely 
ruined  by  the  miscarriage  of  this  enterprise,  which 
they  imputed  solely  to  the  conduct  of  king  William, 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  joined  in  the  cla- 
mour raised  against  their  sovereign,  whom  they 
taxed  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity  and  ingratU 
tude. 

The  treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
was  now  become  useless  by  the  unexpected  recovery 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  (he  death  of  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  treaty  and  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  had  destined  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  the  Indies.  Lewis  XIV.  had  resolved  accord- 
ingly to  concert  with  king  William  the  plan  of  a 
pew  treaty,  and  frequent  conferences  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  between  the  grand  pensionary 
pf  Holland,  the  duke  of  Portland  and  the  French 
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ambassador,  count  de  Tallard,  when  the  Spanish 
minister  at  the  Hague  having  found  means  to  get 
some  intelligence  about  this  secret  negotiation, 
transmitted  it  to  Madrid.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  at  that  court,  received  immediately  a 
written  remonstrance,  expressing  their  resentment 
at  this  strange  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Canates,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
was  directed  to  make  the  same  representation  to 
the  regency  and  to  desire  that  a  stop  might  be  put 
to  those  intrigues.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  at 
Paris  and  the  Hague  received  the  same  orders. 
Marquis  de  Canales  was  pleased  with  this  opportu- 
nity to  insult  king  William,  who  hated  his  person, 
and  had  forbid  him  the  court  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pearing covered  in  his  majesty's  presence.  He  ac- 
cordingly delivered  to  the  lords-regents  a  memorial 
couched  in  the  most  virulent  terms  against  the  trans- 
action. The  regency  had  no  sooner  communicated 
this  paper  to  the  king,  than  he  ordered  the  ambassa- 
dor to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eighteen  days,  and  to 
remain  within  his  own  house  till  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture. He  was  likewise  informed  that  no  writing 
would  be  received  from  him  or  any  of  his  domes- 
tics. Mr.  Stanhope  was  directed  to  complain  at 
Madrid  of  the  affront  offered  to  his  master,  which 
he  styled  an  insolent  and  saucy  attempt  to  stir  up 
sedition  in  the  kingdom,  by  appealing  to  the  people 
and  parliament  of  England  against  his  majesty. 
But  the  court  of  Madrid  approved  what  their  minis- 
ter had  done,  and  in  their  turn  ordered  Mr.  Stan- 
hope to  leave  Spain  in  eighteen  days.  In  the  mean 
time  the  states-general  refused  to  receive  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Spanish  minister ;  the  negotiation  was 
not  interrupted,  and  the  new  articles  proposed  by 
Lewis  were  agreed  upon  by  William. 

The  king  having  returned  from  Holland,  opened 
the  session  with  a  very  sensible  speech,  concluding 
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with  these  words :  "  Since  then,  our  aims  are  only 
"  for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence 
"  in  one  another ;  which  will  not  fail,  with  God's 
"  blessing,  to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a 
"  happy  flourishing  people."  The  commons, 
though  without  any  provocation,  were  so  ill-dispo- 
sed towards  his  majesty,  that  they  affected  to  put 
odious  interpretations  on  this  friendly  sentence ; 
and  instead  of  the  usual  address  of  thanks,  they 
presented  a  sullen  address  of  complaint,  that  a  jea- 
lousy and  disgust  had  been  raised  on  their  duty  and 
affection,  desiring  the  king  that  he  would  show  marks 
of  his  high  displeasure  towards  all  persons  who  had 
presumed  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings  to  his 
majesty.  William  thought  it  proper  to  dissemble 
the  disgust  he  felt  at  these  unjust  complaints,  and 
his  answer,  though  guarded,  was  full  of  kind  and 
affectionate  expressions.  He  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, in  softening  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons, 
nor  in  diverting  those  who  opposed  him  from  their 
resolution  of  forcing  a  change  of  ministry  upon 
him  ;  they  sought  all  occasions  for  it,,  and  nattered 
themselves  that  the  following  affair  might  answer 
their  purpose. 

One  Kidd  offered  to  suppress  the  piracies  which 
were  the  occasion  of  frequent  complaints,  provided 
the  government  would  furnish  him  with  a  ship  of 
thirty  guns,  well  manned.  The  board  of  admiralty 
declaring  that  such  a  number  of  men  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  public  service,  Kidd  was  equipped 
by  the  private  subscription  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  many  other  noble- 
men. The  king  himself  promised  to  contribute 
one-half  of  the  expence,  and  reserved  to  himself 
one- tenth  of  the  profits;  but  he  never  advanced 
the  money.  This  adventtirer,  supported  by  so  no- 
ble a  patronage,  had  no  sooner  set  sail,  than  in- 
stead of  steering  to  the  coast  of  America,  as  he  had 
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engaged  to  do,  for  cruising  against  the  pirates, 
he  directed  his  course  towards  the  East  Indies, 
where,  turning  himself  a  pirate,  he  took  a  rich  ship 
belonging  to  the  Moors,  and  having  divided  the 
booty  with  his  crew,  ninety  of  whom  left  him  to 
join  other  adventurers,  he  burned  his  own  ship  and 
sailed  with  his  prize  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
purchased  a  sloop.  Then  leaving  part  of  his  men 
in  the  prize  to  remain  in  one  of  the  leeward  islands 
till  further  orders,  he  arrived  in  his  sloop  on  the 
coast  of  New  York ;  and  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
apologise  for  his  conduct  with  lord  Bellamont,  the 
governor  of  that  province,  who  inveigled  him  into 
a.  negotiation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended as  well  as  his  crew.  An  account  of  his 
proceedings,  was  sent  by  his  lordship  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  have  the  prisoners  carried  to  Eng- 
land. The  admiralty  dispatched  a  ship  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  after  having  been  tossed  for  some  time 
with  tempestuous  weather,  this  vessel  had  return- 
ed to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered  condition.  This  in- 
cident furnished  the  malcontents  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  accusing  the  ministry  of  being  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  a  piratical  expedition,  which  they 
wanted  to  screen  from  the  cognizance  of  the  pub- 
lic; a  motion  was  made  to  have  it  declared  as  disho- 
nourable to  the  king,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
land.  In  the  course  of  these  warm  debates,  some 
members  declaimed  with  great  bitterness  against 
the  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  as  part- 
ners in  a  piratical  scheme ;  however,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

The  commons  resolve  that  7000  men  should  be 
the  complement  for  the  sea  service  for  the  year  1 700, 
and  that  800,000/.  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty 
for  guards  and  garrisons,  and  that  half-pay  should 
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be  allowed  to  the  disbanded  officers  not  provided 
for. 

Ann.  1700. 

The  principal  business  of  this  session  was  the  en- 
quiry into  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  a  cir- 
cumstance on  which  the  party  opposed  to  the  court 
had  chiefly  built  their  hopes  of  disgracing  the  go- 
vernment.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  par- 
liament for  this  affair,  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
severity,  particularly  upon  a  grant  under  the  great 
seal,  dated  the  30th  of  May  1695,  passed  to  Mrs. 
WUliers,  now  countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to  expose 
his  majesty's  partiality  for  that  favourite.  This 
grant  included  all  king  James's  private  estates,  ex- 
cept some  small  part  in  grant  to  lord  Athlone,  and 
contained  95,649  acres,  worth  yearly  25,995/.  185. 
value  337,9*3/.  According  to  the  report  of  these 
commissioners,  a  million  and  a  half  might  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  applying  them  to  the  use  of  the 
public  j  and  the  commons  passed  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  vote,  importing  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  petition  from  any  person  whatsoever 
respecting  the  grants.  They  afterwards  resolved  to 
represent  to  the  king  in  the  form  of  an  address  that 
the  procuring  and  passing  those  grants,  had  occasion- 
ed great  debts  upon  the  nation  and  heavy  taxes 
Upon  the  people,  and  highly  reflected  upon  the  king's 
honour,  and  that  the  officers  and  instruments  con- 
cerned in  the  same,  had  highly  failed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  trust  and  duty.  The  king  an- 
swered, that  he  was  not  only  led  by  inclination, 
but  thought  himself  obliged  in  justice  to  reward 
those  who  had  served  well  in  the  reduction  of  Ire- 
land, out  of  the  estates  forfeited  to  him  in  the  re* 
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bellion  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  as  the  war  had 
left  the  nation  much  in  debt,  their  taking  just  and 
effectual  ways  for  lessening  it  and  supporting  public 
credit,  was  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  best  contri- 
bute to  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the  king* 
dom. 

The  commons,  exasperated  beyond  conception 
by  this  answer,  immediately  resolved  that  the  advi- 
ser of  it  bad  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between  the  king 
and  his  people.  They  passed  soon  after  a  bill  of 
resumption  of  these  grants,  appointing  thirteen 
trustees,  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  of  purchasers  and  creditors  relating  to  those 
estates ;  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale,  was  appropriated  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  This  bill  passed  un- 
der the  title  of  a  bill  for  granting  an  aid  to  bis  ma- 
jesty by  the  sale  of  forfeited  and  other  estates  and 
interests  in  Ireland ;  and  that  it  might  undergo  no 
alteration  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  money  bill  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
After  warm  debates  in  the  upper  house,  some  al- 
terations were  made,  which  the  commons,  provoked 
at  their  interfering  in  a  money  bill,  unanimously 
rejected,  and  being  determined  to  give  vent  to 
their  resentment,  they  ordered  the  doors  of  their 
house  to  be  shut,  that  no  members  should  go  forth, 
and  it  was  moved  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  his  majesty  to  remove  the  chancellor  from 
his  presence,  and  councils  for  ever.  The  motion, 
however,  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

The  king  was  extremely  displeased  at  the  bifl  of 
resumption,  which  he  considered  as  an  invasion  of 
his  prerogative,  an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an  in- 
jury to  his  friends  and  servants,  and  he  was  with, 
great  difficulty  prevailed  on  by  his  ministers  to  give 
his  assent  to  it.    tie  could  not,  however,  dissemble 
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his  resentment.  The  commons  perceived  it,  and, 
as  if  they  intended  to  raise  it  still  higher,  they  re- 
solved that  an  address  should  be  made  to  his  majes- 
ty that  no  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  his  domi- 
nions, except  the  prince  of  Denmark,  should  be 
admitted  to  the  king's  council  in  England  or  in 
Ireland. 

This  resolution  was  levelled  against  the  earls  of 
Portland,  Albermarle  and  Galway,  but  his  majesty 
prevented  this  address  being  presented,  by  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  April  llth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  this  session 
was  passed  against  the  catholics  j  it  enacted,  that  all 
persons  educated  in  that  religion  or  suspected  to  be 
of  it,  who  should  succeed  to  any  estate  before  they 
were  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  should  be  obliged  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the 
test,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  that  age  ;  and  till  they 
did  it,  the  estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin 
that  was  a  protestant,  but  was  to  return  back  to 
them  upon  their  taking  the  oaths.  All  catholic 
priests  were  also  banished  by  the  bill,  and  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  imprisonment,  if  they  should  again 
return  into  England ;  and  a  reward  of  100/.  was 
offered  to  every  one  who  should  discover  a  catholic 
priest  so  as  to  convict  him.  But  the  bill  being  de- 
ficient in  necessary  clauses  to  enforce  execution,  was 
very  little  regarded. 

Another  bill  admitted  a  petition  presented  by  the 
old  East-India  company,  that  they  might  be  con- 
tinued by  parliamentary  authority  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  prescribed  in  their  charter, 
so  now  there  were  two  rival  companies  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East-Indies. 

While  William  was  harassed  in  England  by  a  vio- 
lent and  successful  opposition  in  parliament,  he  was 
perplexed  in  Scotland  by  vehement  instances  for  re- 
press from  the  councils-general  of  the  Scottish-In- 
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dian -African  company.  They  solicited  his  ma- 
jesty's protection  in  behalf  of  more  than  thirty  per* 
sons  wrongfully  detained  prisoners  at  Carthagena. 
They  earnestly  requested  him  to  assemble  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  as  nothing  could  be  more  conducive 
to  the  support  of  the  credit  and  interest  of  a  com- 
pany in  whose  misfortunes  and  prosperity  the  whole 
nation  were  concerned.  All  they  could  obtain  was 
a  promise  that  the  king  would  demand  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  the  release  of  their  prisoners,  and  that 
their  parliament  would  meet  in  the  month  of  May. 

'William,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  daily  provo- 
cations and  mortifications  he  had  experienced  in  the 
last  session,  and  the  means  of  preventing  their  re- 
currence, found  that  their  principal  cause  was  the 
great  animosity  existing  in  the  commons  against 
his  ministers,  particularly  against  the  lord  chancellor 
Somers,  the  most  able  of  his  servants,  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  whigs.  His  majesty  resolved  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  service  in  hopes  that  he  would 
carry  in  his  retreat  all  the  unpopularity  that  had 
lately  attended  all  the  measures  or  the  crown,  and 
that  the  tones,  to  whom  he  now  intended  to  ap- 
ply, would  easily  forward  the  public  business.  But 
Somers  excused  himself  from  making  the  delivery 
of  the  seals  his  own  act,  as  that  circumstance  might 
be  construed  by  his  enemies  into  guilt  or  fear.  The 
earl  of  Jersey  was  accordingly  sent  to  him  with  a 
warrant  to  demand  the  seals  in  form,  and  Somers 
delivered  them  to  him  without  hesitation. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  king  having  ap- 
pointed a  regency  for  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom in  his  absence,  resumed  as  usual  his  way  to 
Holland,  seemingly  unawares  that  these  frequent 
voyages  being  continued  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  apparent  cause  or  excuse  for  them,  discovered 
more  and  more  his  disgust  for  England,  and  natu- 
rally increased  in  the  same  proportion  the  disgust  of 
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the  nation  towards  him.  On  the  '29th  of  the  same 
month,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  re- 
maining child  of  seventeen,  which  the  princess 
Anne  had  borne,  died  of  a  malignant  fever  in  the 
1 1th  year  of  his  age,  generally  lamented  in  England 
not  only  on  account  of  his  promising  and  amiable 
qualifications,  hut  also  as  his  death  left  the  succes- 
sion undetermined,  and  might  be  the  occasion  of 
troubles  and  contests  of  fatal  consequence.  The' 
jacobites  exulted  in  an  event,  which  they  thought 
was  so  favourable  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  while  the 
protestants  generally  turned  their  eyes  upon  the 
princess  Sophia,  electress  dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
grand-daughter  to  James  I.  by  her  mother  princess 
Elizabethrhis  daughter,  married  to  the  elector 
Palatine. 

The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  formed  a  league  at  that 
time  against  the  yqung  king  of  Sweden,  Charles 
XII.  and  immediately  began  to  invade  his  dominions 
on  different  sides.  The  Swedish  minister  applied 
for  assistance  to  king  William  and  the  states-gene- 
ral, pursuant  to  the  existing  treaties  between  the' 
three  nations.  Accordingly  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
English  and  Dutch,  joined  the  Swedish  squadron  in 
the  Baltic,  and  bombarded  Copenhagen,  while* 
Charles  having  successively  executed  a  descent  upon 
the  isle,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town  by  land,  a  re- 
solution that  struck  such  terror  into  the  Danes, 
that  by  the  mediation  of  William  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  immediately  concluded. 

While  the -king  was  thus  securing  the  restoration 
of  concord  and  tranquillity  among  the  northern 
states  of  Europe;  tumults,  discontents,  and  loud 
complaints  prevailed  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
new  partition  treaty  concluded  between  William 
and  Lewis  XIV.  but  not  yet  acceded  to  by  the  em- 
peror, now  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
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England,  where  it  was  no  sooner  known  than  con- 
demned by  the  moat  intelligent  part  of  the  nation, 
as  a  scheme  equally  unjust  in  its  principle  and  ob- 
ject, and  hazardous  in  its  execution.  They  bitter- 
ly censured,  above  all,  William's  concluding  such  an 
important  affair  without  the  advice  of  parliament. 
Others  considered  the  treaty  as  destructive  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
England ;  besides,  it  was  known  that  when  it  was 
communicated  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  it 
generally  met  with  a  very  unfavourable  construc- 
tion. All  these  arguments  were  trumpeted  by  the 
malcontents,  and  the  whole  kingdom  exhibited  such 
symptoms  of  disaffection  as  to  induce  the  tory 
faction  to  think  in  earnest  of  establishing  the  succes- 
sion of  the  English  crown  upon  the  person  of  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

In  Scotland,  when  the  parliament  met,  petitions, 
■addresses,  and  representations  of  general  and  parti- 
cular grievances  were  poured  in  upon  them  from 
every  side.  The  Scottish-Indian-African  com- 
pany, as  they  had  suffered  most,  were  the  loudest  in 
their  complaints.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 
colony  of  Caledonia  at  Darien  was  a  legal  and  right- 
fill  settlement  which  the  parliament  would  support. 
The  commissioner  perceiving  that  this  vote  was  on 
the  point  of  being  carried,  prevented  it  by  sudden- 
ly adjourning  the  house  for  three  days.  When 
they  met  again,  they  resumed  the  motion,  and  the 
commissioner  stopped  the  debates  by  a  new  ad- 
journment for  twenty  days.  The  house  enraged  at 
it  signed  a  spirited  address  to  the  king,  remon- 
strating against  these  interruptions  of  their  debates, 
and  affirming  that  the  second  adjournment  was  2 
manifest  infringement  on  the  claim  of  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  very  act  which  had  placed  his  majes- 
ty on  the  throne.  A  deputation  was  sent  with  this 
address  to  the  king,  who  declared  that  he  could  give 
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no  answer  at  that  time,  but  that  they  should  know 
his  intentions  in  Scotland.  The  parliament  was  in 
the  mean  time  further  adjourned  by  proclamation. 
The  discontented  members  talked  of  sitting  by 
force,  and  of  forming  themselves  into  a  convention. 
They  even  affirmed,  that  the  army  was  ready  to  join 
their  cause  against  a  government,  which  by  denying 
protection  had  no  right  to  obedience ;  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  money  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  to  restore  the  late  king,  or  to  confer  the 
crown  on  some  other  prince,  more  inclined  than' 
the  present  to  support  the  just  claims  of  the  nation. 
{Manchester's  Correspondence.     Cole's  Collection.) 

The  almost  extinguished  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
which  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  be- 
gan to  revive,  became  more  sanguine  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  was  not  capable  of  rousing  king  James 
from  that  kind  of  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Riswick.  Weighed  down 
with  years,  and  unmanned  both  by  that  apathy 
which  attends  long  misfortunes,  and  by  his  own 
religious  enthusiasm  and  austerities,  constantly  fed 
by  his  daily  correspondence  with  the  pious  abbot  of 
Latrappe,  he  seemed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  his  reign  was  at, an  end  in  this  world.  But  he 
had  not  resigned  his  hopes  with  regard  to  his  son, 
and  never  doubted  but  he  would  one  day  recover 
the  crown  which  he  himself  had  lost.  {Continua- 
tion of  James1*  Memoirs,  MSS.J 

'William  finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  allay 
the  ferment  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  their  parliament,  dated  from  Loo,  and  con- 
taining in  substance,  "  that  he  was  deeply  concern- 
"  ed  for  not  being  able  to  assert  the  Scottish  com- 
"  pany's  right  of  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien, 
"  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
"  but  that  he  would  do  all  else  that  could  be  re-  . 
"  quired  for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  peace 
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"  and  welfare  of  their  kingdom.  He  likewise  pro- 
"  mised  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  all  acts  for  bet- 
"  ter  establishing  the  presbyterian  government,  pre- 
"  venting  the  growth  of  popery,  suppressing  vice 
**  and  immorality,  encouraging  piety  and  virtue, 
**  securing  personal  liberty,  regulating  and  advanc- 
**  ing  trade ;  and  especially  for  retrieving  the  tosses, 
"  and  promoting  the  interest  of  the  Scottish-  African- 
M  Indian  company.  He  further  promised  to  en- 
"  courage  manufactures,  and  assent  to  whatever 
"  should  be  offered  for  clearing  and  securing  pro- 
"  perty,  strengthening  the  administration  of  jus* 
"  rice,  restraining  and  punishing  crimes,  &c.  &c" 

By  this  letter,  and  some  softening  insinuations 
from  the  ministers,  the  heats  in  parliament  were 
cooled,  and  the  outcry  of  the  people  subsided  into 
unavailing  murmurs.  The  parliament  passed  an  act 
in  which  they  declared  that  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness -  wholly  depending  on  the  preservation  of  his 
majesty's  person  and  government,  they  would  sup- 
port both  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Another 
act  was  passed  for  keeping  on  foot  sooo  men  for 
two  years,  to  be  maintained  by  a  land-tax ;  and  the 
king's  commissioner  informing  them  that  the  king 
desired  to  hare  1 100  men  on  his  own  account,  they 
forthwith  complied  with  the  demand,  and  were  pro- 
rogued to  the  6th  of  May.  The  supernumerary 
troops  were  sent  to  the  states-general,  and  the  earl 
of  Argyle  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke,  as  a 
reward  for  having  concurred  with  the  commission- 
ers in  managing  this  session. 

King  William  returned  to  England  October  18th, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  be  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  actually  dead, 
and  had,  by  his  last  will,  declared  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole  heir  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
gained  over  to  the  French  interest,  had  prevailed 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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on  Charles's  weakness  to  consult  the  pope  on  the 
momentous  point  of  regulating  the  succession.  In- 
nocent XII.  who  was  most  devoted  to  Lewis  XIV. 
having  taken  the  advice  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
decided  that  the  renunciation  of  the  French  queen, 
jMaria  Theresa,  was  null,  as  being  obtained  by  com- 
pulsion,  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  therefore  advised  Charles 
to  make  a  new  will  in  favour  of  a  grandson  of 
Lewis,  assuring  him  that  by  this  act  of  Justice  he 
would  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
and  the  repose  of  Christendom. 

Lewis  having  accepted  the  will,  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  his  minister,  eagerly  endeavoured  to  justify 
his  master's  conduct  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  represented  that 
the  emperor  refusing  to  accede  to  the  partition  trea- 
ty, and  the  other  powers  to  whom  it  had  been  com- 
municated, having  unanimously  signified  their  dis- 
approbation, it  was  not  likely  to  answer  the  princi- 
pal design  of  the  contracting  parties,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  which  was  now 
so  firmly  established  by  Charles's  will,  that  it  might 
be  justly  said  that  Lewis,  by  accepting  it,  had  only 

Xted  from  the  words,  that  he  might  the  better 
e  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 
The  king,  completely  disappointed  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  more  displeased  at  it 
that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain  as  a  complete  overthrow  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  liurppe.  He, 
however,  carefully  concealed  his  displeasure  under 
the  veil  of  an  apparent  indifference,  until  he  should 
better  know  the  sentiments  of  other  sovereigns. 
He  considered  also  that  the  contending  powers,  over- 
awed by  his  reserve,  might  sue  for  his  assistance, 
implore  his  good  offices, and  confer  again  upon  him 
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the  honour  of  arbitrating  as  an  utnpire  in  their  im- 
portant contentions ;  and  as  the  constant  aim  of  his 
present  parliament  tended  to  thwart  all  his  mea- 
sures, he  dissolved  it  by  proclamation,  and  writs 
were  issued  for  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the* 
6th  of  February. 

Arm.  1701. 

The  new  parliament  meets ;  the  king  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  deplores  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  making  a  further  provision  for  the  settlement  of 
the  succession  in  the  protestant  line ;  he  recom- 
mends likewise  to  their  mature  consideration  the 
great  alteration  made  in  the  affairs  abroad  by  the 
death  and  last  will  of  the  late  king  of  Spain. 

The  too  common  practice  of  bribing  electors,  had  " 
never  been  so  flagrant  as  in  the  elections  for  this 
parliament ;  and  as  this  scandalous  traffic  was  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  whigs,  the  tofies  spared  no  pains 
in  detecting  the  corruption.  An  enquiry  being  set 
on  foot,  several  elections  were  declared  void,  and 
some  persons  who  had  been  illegally  returned,  were 
first  expelled  the  house,  and  afterwards  detained  in 
prison.  Large  sums  in  louis-d'ors  and  pistoles  im» 
ported  from  France  at  that  period,  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to 
create  a  French  party  in  parliament,  but  it  was 
never  ascertained  whether  these  suspicions  had  any 
foundation,  or  if  that  unusual  redundancy  of  gold 
was  owing  to  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
England  as  it  was  maintained  by  the  London  mer- 
chants. 

A  considerable  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  of  opinion,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  new  king  of  Spain.    But  one  of  the 
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members  who  was  of  a  different  opinion,  having 
said  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  that  he  expected 
the  next  rote  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales ;  these  expressions,  which  had  sot 
the  least  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
address,  made  such  an  impression  as  to  change  im- 
mediately the  turn  of  the  debate,  which  termina- 
ted by  a  resolution  to  support  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment, and  to  take  such  effectual  measures  as 
might  best  conduce  to  the  interest  and  safety  of 
England,  and  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion. 

The  king  receives  favourably  this  address,  lays 
before  the  parliament  a  memorial  from  the  states- 
general,  informing  him  that  they  had  acknowledged 
the  new  king  of  Spain,  that  France  had  agreed  to 
a  negotiation  for  securing  the  peace  ofc  Europe, 
and  mat  the  states  were  firmly  resolved  to  do  no- 
thing without  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty  and 
their  other  allies.  The  commons  consulted  on  this 
memorial,  vote  an  address  to  desire  his  majesty 
would  enter  into  such  negotiations  with  the  states- 
general  and  other  potentates  as  might  most  effec- 
tually conduce  to  their  reciprocal  safety,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  assuring  him 
of  their  support  and  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  the  treaty  between  England  and  the  states.  Wil- 
liam, more  and  more  pleased  with  these  resolu- 
tions, communicates  to  both  houses  an  intercepted 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  containing  a  scheme 
for  another  invasion  of  England.  Though  Melfort, 
to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  who  had  been  dismissed  from  that  of 
St.  Germain,  was  a  mere  fantastical  schemer,  in- 
triguing to  recommend  himself  again  to  king  James; 
his  letter  answered,  however,  the  motive  of  its 
communication  to  the  parliament,  by  reviving  the 
fears  and  resentment  of  the  nation  against  France. 
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The  French  ministry  complained  of  its  publication 
as  an  attempt  to  sow  Jealousy  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  Melfort 
was  exiled  to  Angers. 

The  next  important  debates  in  the  house  cf  com- 
mons, related  to  the  further  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession. It  was  moved  at  first,  that  some  conditions 
of  government  should  be  settled  as  preliminaries,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  the  person, 
lest  what  really  was  meant  for  the  good  of  the  sub- 
ject, should  be  construed  into  any  dislike  to  the 
prince  on  whom  the  election  should  fall  After 
some  weeks  were  spent  upon  it,  it  was  at  last 
agreed  on: 

I.  That  whoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  shall  join  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

II.  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity 
of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not 
being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this  na- 
tion be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the 
defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament. 

HI.  That  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to 
the  possession  of  the  crown,  shall  go  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without 
consent  of  Parliament. 

IV.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  fur. 
ther  limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  effect,  all  mat- 
ters and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing  of  this 
kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the 
privy  council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  privy 
council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same. 

V.  That  after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect,  no 
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Eirson  born  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  Scot- 
nd,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, although  he  be  naturalized  or  made  a  de- 
nizen, (except  such  as  are  born  of  English  parents,) 
shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  a 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament,  or  to  enjoy 
any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military, 
or  to  have  any  graot  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here-; 
ditaments,  from  the  crown  to  himself,  or  to  any 
other  in  trust  for  him. 

VI.  That  no  person,  who  has  an  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  from 
the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

VII.  That  after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect, 
judges'  commissions  be  made,  qttamd'm  se  bene 
gesserenl,  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished. But  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  it  may  be  lawful  to  dismiss  them. 

VIII.  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of 
England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
commons  in  parliament. 

It  was  conjectured  that  these  preliminaries,  every 
article  of  which  implied  a  virulent  'censure  against 
the  king  and  his  administration,  were  designed  by 
his  enemies  and  the  numerous  partisans  of  the 
prince  of  "Wales,  to  raise  disputes  between  the  two 
houses  by  which  the  bill  might  be  lost;  and  many 
weeks  elapsed  before  it  was  concluded.  Thecommons, 
however,  resolved  at  last,  that  the  princess  Sophia* 
duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  be  declared  the  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  pro- 
testant  line,  after  his  majesty  and  the  princess  Anne, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  body  respectively  ;  and  that; 
the  further  limitations  of  the  crown  be  to  the  said 
princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being; 
protestants.     The  bill  being  passed,  the  earl  of 
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Macclesfield  was  sent  for  its  notification  to  the  elec- 
tress,  who  likewise  received  from  his  hands  the 
order  of  the  garter. 

This  act  gave  umbrage  to  all  the  catholic  princes, 
who  were  more  nearly  related  to  the  crown.  The 
duchess  of  Savoy,  grand  daughter  to  king  Charles  T. 
by  her  mother,  ordered  her  ambassador  to  make 
in  her  name  a  protestation  to  the  parliament  against 
all  resolutions  and  decisions,  contrary  to  her  title 
.  as  sole  daughter  to  the  princess  Henrietta,  next  in 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Engtand  after  king 
'William  and  the  princess  Anne  ;  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  her  protestation. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stanhope,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  the  states-general,  being  empowered  to 
treat  with  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  In- 
sisted upon  many  important  articles,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  were,  that  the  French  '  king 
should  immediately  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  that  for  the  security  of 
England,  the  towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  should 
be  delivered  up  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The 
states-general  joined  in  all  the  king's  proposals,  and 
demanded  for  fheir  own  security,  that  the  strongest 
places  in  the  Netherlands  should  be  delivered  to 
them.  At  these  exorbitant  demands  the  French 
minister,  count  d'Avaux,  could  not  help  saying, 
that  they  could  not  be  higher  if  his  master  had  lost; 
four  successive  battles ;  he  assured,  however,  that 
the  French  troops  would  depart  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands as  soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  should  have  forces 
of  his  own  sufficient  to  defend  the  country ;  that 
as  to  the  other  articles,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
transmit  them  immediately  to  Versailles.  Lewis, 
offended  at  the  insolence  of  those  demands,  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  no  other  security  for  the' 
peace  of  Europe  than  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Riswick. 
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William  communicated  those  demands  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  declared  that  he  would 
from  time  to  time  acquaint  them  with  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation.  In  the  debates  the  treaty  of 
partition  was  called  for,  and  at  the  reading  of  it  the 
discussion  rose  to  such  a  degree  of  violence,  that 
the  division  of  the  Spanish  territories  was  compared 
by  some  members  to-  a  robbery  on  the  highway ; 
one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  a  felonious 
treaty ;  an  expression  at  which  the  king  was  so 
offended  as  to  declare  he  would  have  demanded 
personal  satisfaction  with  his  sword,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  the  disparity  of  his  condition 
with  that  of  the  offender.  After  long  and  warm 
debates  the  commons  voted  an  address,  in  which 
the  whole  partition  treaty  .was  disapproved  j  and 
they  desired  the  king,  that  for  the  future  he  would, 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  require  and  admit 
the  advice  of  his  natural-born  subjects  of  known 
probity  and  fortune,  and  constitute  a  council  of 
such  persons,  to  whom  he  might  impart  all  affairs 
which  should  any  way  concern  him  and  his  do* 
minions,  as  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  their 
.  country  would  also  render  them  more  capable  than 
strangers  of  advising  his  majesty  in  the  true  interests 
of  it.  The  king  carefully  concealing  his  resentment 
at  such  an  unpleasing  address,  coolly  answered, 
"  that  it  contained  matter  of  very  great  moment, 
«  and  that  he  would  always  take  care  that  all  the 
"  treaties  he  made  should  be  for  the  honour  and 
"  safety  of  England."  Though  his  majesty  plainly 
perceived  the  intention  of  the  new  ministers  was  to 
obstruct  his  favourite  measure,  and  humble  him 
into  a  dependence  upon  their  interest  in  parliament, 
he  did  not  alter  his  conduct  towards  them,  but  he 
deeply  felt  this  affront. 

The  states-  general  send  two  resolutions  and  a  me- 
morial respecting  the  shun  they  had  equipped  tQ 
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join  the  English  fleet,  and  the  succours  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  1677,  desiring  its  being  sent  with 
all  convenient  expedition.  The  whole  being  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  commons,  they  resolve 
to  desire  his  majesty  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  in 
concert  with  the  states-general,  assuring  him  they 
will  effectually  enable  him  to  support  the  treaty  of 
1677,  by  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  them1 
with  10,000  men  and  90  ships  of  war,  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked. 

The  king  of  Spain  notifies  to  his  majesty  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  expressing  a  desire  of  culti- 
vating a  mutual  friendship  with  the  king  and  crown 
of  England.  William,  complying  with  the  entrea- 
ties, or  rather  importunities  of  the  new  ministers, 
returns  a  civil  answer  to  his  catholic  majesty. 

The  French  minister,  count  d' Avaux,  presents  a 
memorial  to  the  states-general,  informing  them  that 
he  is  ordered  to  resume  the  conferences  tor  peace  at 
the  Hague ;  the  states  refuse  to  treat  but  in  con- 
junction with  England.  D' Avaux  replies  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  English  envoy  assisting  at 
the  conferences,  but  that  he  is  not  authorized  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation  with  the  states  about  the 
interests  of  England,  which  were  to  be  treated  of 
elsewhere. 

The  conferences  being  thus  protracted  the  French 
king  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  erect  some 
fortifications  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  while  the 
Dutch  exerted  themselves  for  their  own  security, 
soliciting  succours  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
sending  memorials  after  memorials  to  king  William, 
who  as  regularly  sent  new  messages  to  the  house  of 
commons.  They  resolved  at  last  to  assist  his  ma- 
jesty to  support  his  allies  in  maintaining  the  liberty 
of  Europe,  and  to  provide  immediate  succours  for 
the  states-general,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1677. 
The  house  of  peers  carried  their  zeal  still  farther, 
they  desired  his  majesty  would  engage  with  the 
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states  in  a  strict  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  for 
their  common  preservation,  and  invite  to  it  the 
emperor,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  1689,  and  all 
other  princes  and  states  concerned  in  the  imminent 
danger  arising  from  the  union  of  France  and  Spain. 
They  assured  his  majesty  of  their  hearty  and  sin- 
cere assistance,  and  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and 
courage  of  his  subjects,  would  carry  him  with 
honour  and  success  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
just  war.  Lastly,  they  represented  that  the  dan- 
gers to  which  his  kingdom  and  his  allies  had  been 
exposed,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  fatal  counsels 
that  prevented  his  majesty's  sooner  meeting  his 
people  in  parliament.  The  king  could  not  but  be 
very  pleased  at  these  resolutions,  and  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  by  a  separate  answer  to  each  house. 
The  commons,  persevering  in  their  design  of 
Impeaching  the  former  ministry,  resume  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  partition  treaty,  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  a  report  respecting  it ;  on  the 
report  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  declare  the  earl  of  Portland 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  order 
him  to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  order  the  secretary  of  state,  Ver- 
non, to  lay  before  them  all  the  letters  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Portland. 
Votes  to  the  same  effect  are  passed  against  the  lords 
Somers,  Orford,  and  Hallifax. ;  and  the  king  is  de- 
sired by  an  address  to  remove  the  impeached  lords, 
from  his  councils  and  presence  for  ever.  They 
answer  the  charges  exhibited  against  them,  con- 
sisting in  their  having  accepted  grants  in  Ireland, 
and  advised  the  partition-treaty.  No  replication  is 
made  to  their  defence,  notwithstanding  repeated 
messages  from  the  upper  house,  pressing  the  com-, 
rnons  to  expedite  the  articles.  Divers  messages  pass 
between  the  two  houses,  the  commons  still  insist- 
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tag  upon  a  committee  to  settle  preliminaries.  At 
length  the  dispute  is  brought  to  a  free  conference, 
when  lord  Haversham  happening  to  tax  the  com- 
mons with  partiality,  they  charge  him  before  the 
lords  for  this  offence,  desiring  them  to  proceed  in 
justice  against  him,  and  inflict  upon  him  such 
punishment  as  so  high  an  offence  deserves.  Lord 
Haversham  offers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  provided  the 
words  imputed  to  him  are  previously  proved.  This 
declaration  being  imparted  to  the  commons,  they 
complain  that  he  has  not  been  censured  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  and  refuse  to  renew  the  conference. 
The  lords  appoint  a  day  for  the  trial  of  lord  Somers ; 
when  the  commons  not  appearing  to  prosecute,  he 
is  acquitted.  The  other  accused  lords  are  dismissed 
a  few  days  after  for  want  of  prosecutions. 

The  conduct  of  the  commons  on  this  occasion 
was  loudly  censured  by  the  common  people,  and 
created  disgust  among  the  generality  of  the  nation. 
This  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  augment  by  employing 
tbeir  emissaries  in  exciting  a  popular  aversion  to  the 
tory  ministers  and  members.-  In  execution  of  this 
scheme  a  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent  had  been 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  "  recommend- 
**  ing  them  union  among  themselves  and  confidence 
"  in  his  majesty,  whose  great  actions  for  the  nation 
*'  could  not  be -forgotten  without  the  blackest  in. 
*'  gratitude ;  begging  that  their  religion  and  safety 
"  might  be  effectually  provided  for ;  that  their  ad- 
"  dresses  might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply ;  and 
"  that  his  most  sacred  majesty  might  be  enabled 
**  powerfully  to  assist  his  allies  before  it  should  be 
«  too  late." 

The  house  was  so  incensed  at  this  petition  that 
they  voted  it  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious, 
and  ordered  the  gentlemen  who  had  presented  it  to 
be  taken  into  custody.  Their  confinement  was  the 
occasion  of  a  very  extraordinary  paper,  entitled, 
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"  A  memorial  from  the  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and 
"  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of—-.,  in  behalf 
"  of  themselves,  and  many  thousands  of  the  good 
u  people  of  England."  It  was  signed  Legion,  and 
sent  to  the  speaker  in  a  letter,  commanding  him  to 
deliver  it  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  name  of 
200,000  Englishmen,  who  had  both  a  right  to  re- 
quire, and  power  to  compel,  viz.  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  concluded  in  these  words :  "  For 
"  Englishmen  are  -no  more  to  be  slaves  to  parlia- 
"  ments  than  to  kings.  Our  name  is  Legion,  and 
**  we  are  many." 

The  house  of  commons  perceiving  that  the  sense 
of  the  nation  was  not  in  their  favour,  and  dreading 
more  serious  effects  of  popular  resentment,  thought 
fit  to  alter  their  measures,  proceeded  in  earnest 
upon  the  supply,  and  voted  funds  for  raising  about 
2,70O,OOOt  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
voted  likewise  30,000  seamen,  and  resolved  that 
10,000  troops  should  be  transported  from  Ireland  to 
Holland,  as  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
1 67  7  j  and  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  dead,  and 
James's  queen  would  not  take  her  jointure,  they 
reduced  the  civil  list  to  600,000/.  In  hopes  of  re- 
gaining some  popularity,  they  passed  a  bill  for  tak- 
ing away  all  privileges  of  parliament  in  legal  prose- 
cutions during  the  intermediate  prorogations.  They 
had  another  quarrel  with  the  house  of  lords,  con- 
cerning a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine and  state  public  accounts,  but  the  king  put 
an  end  to  it  and  to  the  session,  June  24th. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  states-general,  and  the  command  of  the 
10,000  troops  destined  for  Holland  is  conferred 
upon  him. 

The  king's  conduct  during  this  boisterous  session 
exhibited  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be 
effected  with  such  a  degree  of  self-command,  pru* 
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dence,  and  sagacity  as  he  possessed.  Warned  by 
the  first  debate  that  the  parliament  was  likely  to  set 
powerfully  against  his  measures,  he  seemingly  felt 
down  with  the  stream,  constantly  returning  civil 
and  soothing  answers  to  the  most  severe  addresses. 
He  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  the  whigs  and 
tones  were  inflamed  against  each  other  to  such  a 
degree  of  inveteracy,  and  also  so  equally  poised,  that 
his  making  the  least  advance  to  one  party,  would 
undoubtedly  turn  against  him,  with  an  increased 
violence  the  animosity  of  the  other,  and  create 
more  or  less  confusion,  difficulties,  and  dilatoriness 
in  all  public  affairs,  white,  without  declaring  for 
either  of  the  parties,  he  had  the  prospect  of  prevail- 
ing at  length  upon  both.  Such  was  accordingly  the 
plan  he  adopted,  and  successfully  executed. 

William  having  established  a  regency,  went  over 
to  Holland,  examined  the  state  of  the  frontiers  and 
garrisons,  and  returning  to  the  Hague,  found  that 
count  d'Avaux  had  delivered  a  letter  from  the 
French  king  to  the  states,  with  a  memorial  of  his 
own,  to  notify  his  being  recalled  home,  as  no  advan- 
tage could  be  expected  from  continuing  the  negocia- 
tion,  since  they  insisted  upon  the  admission  of  the 
king  of  England's  envoy  into  the  conferences,  though 
he  had  declared  that  his  master  would  never  depart 
from  die  interest  of  the  emperor,  nor  enter  into  any 
proposals  of  accommodation,  unless  satisfaction  were 
given  to  that  prince. 

The  states-general  returned  a  very  spirited  answer 
to  that  memorial,  and  redoubled  their  activity  in 
all  the  preparations  for  their  defence,  augmented 
their  army  and  hired  auxiliaries.  They  had  already,  in 
conjunction  with  king  William,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  agreed  to  send 
to  their  assistance  3000  horse,  1000  dragoons, 
6000  root,  and  even  4000  more,  three  months  after 
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demand,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  Of  300,000 
crowns  a-year.  In  the  mean  time  French  troops 
entered  at  once  the  towns  of  Nieuport,  Ath,  Mona, 
Oudenarde,  Charleroi,  Namur,  and  Luxembourg* 
where  they  found  22  Dutch  battalions,  whom  Lewis 
XIV.  would  not  detain  as  prisoners,  that  the  first 
hostilities  could  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army, 
enters  Italy  through  the  Venetian  states,  crosses  the 
Adige,  and  defeats,  near  Carpy,  July  Qth,  a  body 
of  5000  French  forces,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  assisted  by  mareschal  Catinat  and  prince 
Vaudemont  Mareschal  Villeroi  arriving  in  the 
latter  end  of  August,  with  orders  to  attack  the  Im- 
perialists, marches  immediately  towards  Chiary,- 
where  prince  Eugene  was  encamped  ;  but  after  an 
unsuccessful  attack  of  his  camp,  Villeroi  is  obliged 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  5000  men,  September  1st. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  prince  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  all  the  Mantnan  territories, 
except  Mantua  itself,  reduces  all  the  places  on  thd 
Qglio,  and  continues  in  the  field  during  the  whola 
winter. 

Conferences  are  opened  at  the  Hague  between 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  states- 
general;  and  a  treaty,  which  afterwards  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  is  signed  Sep- 
tember 7th.  The  design  avowed  in  (he  articles  was 
the  procuring  satisfaction  for  the  emperor  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  security  for  the 
dominions  and  commerce  of  the  allies.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  king  of  England  and  the  states 
might  retain  for  themselves  whatever  lands  and  cities 
their  arms  should  conquer  in  both  the  Indies. 

The  unfortunate  king  James  having  ever  sine* 
the  peace  of  Riswick  lost  every  hope  of  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne,  had  entirely  resigned  himself  to 
religious  penances  and  austerities,  which,  added  to 
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infirmities  of  age,  contributed,  probably,  not  a  little 
to  impair  his  constitution,  though  once  very  vigor- 
ous. In  the  beginning  of  September,  when  at 
public  prayers,  according  to  his  daily  custom,  he 
fell  suddenly  into  a  lethargy,  which,  though  of  a 
abort  duration,  was  attended  with  symptoms  of  a 
rapid  and  incurable  decline.  He  languished  for 
some  days,  during  which  the  French  king  paid  him 
several  visits,  always  alighting  at  the  castle  gate,  to 
prevent  his  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  coaches. 
The  third  time  he  called,  he  first  acquainted  the 
queen  of  his  intention  to  acknowledge  the  prince  of 
Wales  king  of  England,  at  his  father's  death.  He 
then  came  to  the  king's  bedside;  *«  Sir,"  said  he, 
*•  I  come  to  see  how  your  majesty  finds  yourself  to- 
"  day?"  James  making  no  reply,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants told  him  that  the  king  of  France  was  there. 
**  Where  i»  he  ?"  cried  he,  with  a  dying  voice,  and, 
stretching  forth  his  emaciated  arms  towards  him, 
*'  Sir,  I  am  here,"  replied  Lewis,  "  and  I  am  come 
**  to  see  how  you  do  ?"  James  thanked  him  for 
all  hta  favours.  **  Sir,"  answered  Lewis,  "  what  I 
"  have  done  ia  but  a  small  matter.  I  have  some- 
"  thing  to  acquaint  you  with  of  greater  consequence." 
As  James's  servants  began  to  retire ;  "  Let  nobody 
"  withdraw,"  said  Lewis ;  "  I  am  come,  sir,  to 
"  acquaint  you,  that  whenever  it  shall  please  God 
«  to  call  your  majesty  out  of  this  world,  I  will  take 
«  your  family  into  my  protection,  and  will  treat 
**  your  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  same  man- 
"  ner  I  have,  treated  you,  and  acknowledge  him,  as 
"  he  then  will  be,  king  of  England.'*  The  voice 
of  divinity  could  not  have  made  a  greater  impression 
than  this  unexpected  declaration  from  the  French 
king ;  all  the  assistants  burst  at  once  into  tears,  ex- 
pressive of  a  mixture  of  joy  and  grief.  Some  threw 
themselves,  at  the  feet  of  Lewis  XIV.  whose  bedewed 
eyes  expressed  also  how  lively  he  sympathized  in  all 
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the  feelhigs  excited  by  this  affecting  awful  scene. 
James,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  was  endeavouring  to  say  . 
something,  but  could  not  be  heard.  Lewis,  on  go- 
ing away,  called  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  de- 
sired him  to  treat  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king,  when- 
ever his  father  should  expire.  The  next  day  James* 
was  something  better,  and  he  sent  lord  Middleton 
to  Marly  to  renew  his  thanks  to  the  French  king, 
and  two  days  after,  being  the  16th  of  September, 
he  expired,  after  having  recommended  to  his  son 
firmness  in  his  religion,  justice  in  his  government 
if  ever  he  should  come  to  reign,  and  forgiveness 
towards  his  enemies,  declaring  that  he  himself 
heartily  forgave  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  em- 
peror. {Account  of  King  James's  Death,  MS8. 
Original  Papers  deposited  at  the  Scofs  College  at 
Paris.     Macpherson's  Extracts*  p.  589.) 

James  II.  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  -  His 
reign  lasted  only  three  years,  ten  months,  and  seven- 
teen days.  Out  of  eight  children  he  had  by  his  first 
wife,  Ann  Hyde,  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and 
Ann,  survived  him  and  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
By  his  second  wife,  Mary  d'Este,  princess  of  Mcdena, 
he  had  six  children,  of  whom  two  only  survived  him; 
James  Francis  Edward,  bom  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1688,  and  styled  the  Pretender,  and  Louisa  Maria 
Theresa,  born  on  the  18th  of  June,  1692 ;  she  was 
never  married,  and  died  at  St.  Germain  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1712. 

James  had  besides  four  natural  children  by  lady 
Arabella  Churchill,  viz.  1st  James  Fitz-James, 
duke  of  Berwick,  born  in  1671.  He  followed  his 
father  in  France,  and  served  afterwards  in  the 
French  army,  where  he  soon  became  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  commanded  both  theFreoch 
and  Spanish  armies  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
made  a  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  by  the  title' of 
marshal  duke  of  Berwick,  and  a  grandee  and  duke 
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of  Liria,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  crown  he  pre- 
served in  very  desperate  circumstances.  He  com- 
manded the  French  and  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  so  fatal  to  the  English,  in  1707  j  he  re- 
duced Catalonia  and  its  capital  Barcelona,  in  1714  ; 
he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Germany  in 
1733  and  1734,  where  having  laid  liege  to  Philips- 
burg,  his  head  was  taken  offby  a  cannon  ball,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  trenches  to  take  a  view  of  the  ene- 
my's works.  No  general  excelled  him  except  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  his  uncle ;  and  of  both  of 
them  it  was  said,  they  were  never  beaten,  though 
they  had  commanded  in  numberless  battles.  He 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  styled  James  duke  of  Fitz- 
James ;  the  second,  duke  of  liria ;  and  the  third 
was  promoted  to  high  dignities  in  the  church. 

2dly.  Henry  Fitz-James,  styled  Grand  Priort 
who  followed  his  father  into  France,  where  he  died, 
leaving  only  one  daughter. 

3dly.  Lady  Henrietta,  married  to  sir  Henry 
Waldegrave,  afterwards  lord  Waldegrave. 

4thly,  Another  daughter,  who  died  a  nun  in 
France. 

By  Mrs.  Sedley,  created  countess  of  Dorchester, 
James  II.  had  only  a  daughter,  named  Catharine, 
born  in  1681,  and  married  in  1699  to  James,  late 
earl  of  Anglesea ;  but  she  was  separated  from  him 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  was  afterwards  married  to 
John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lewis  XIV.  followed  at  this  juncture  the  impulse 
of  his  generous  character  and  magnanimity,  rather 
than  the  dictates  of  policy,  prudence,  personal  in- 
terest, or  the  opinion  of  his  ministry,,  who  advised 
him  not  to  declare  himself,  at  least  for  some  time, 
but  to  remain  passive,  and  let  the  prince  assume 
what  title  he  pleased,  as  this  line  of  conduct  might 
be  some  restraint  on  king  William,  whereas  a  present 
declaration  mustprecipitate  a  rupture.    But  Lewis, 
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who  was  perhaps  too  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  ex- 
alted ideas  of  greatness  and  heroism,  saw  only  in  the 
present  dilemma  interest  on  one  side,  but  honour  in 
the  other,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  his  choice.— In 
concluding  this  narrative,  let  us  observe,  that  among 
the  memorable  historical  sceneB  which  the  pencil 
of  the  best  painters  has  transmitted  to  posterity, 
there  are  none,  or  very  few,  more  interesting  than 
the  last  interview  of  Lewis  XIV.  with  James  II.  on 
his  death-bed. 

William  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, than  he  recalled  the  earl  of  Manchester 
from  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  return  without  tak- 
ing any  audience  of  leave.  Lewis  XIV.  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct,  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was 
sent  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  in  which  it 
was  stated  in  substance,  that  his  "  acknowledging  the 
**  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England,  after  the  death 
**  of  James  II.  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
"  having  always  acknowledged  him  prince  of  Wales, 
"  which  had  never  been  complained  of;  that  his 
**  conduct  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fourth 
**  article  of  the  treaty  of  Riswick,  which  was  the 
'*  only  foundation  of  all  the  reproaches  of  king 
"  William ;  though  this  article  had  only  declared, 
*'  that  his  most  christian  majesty  shall  not  disturb 
"  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
"  sion  of  his  dominions ;  nor  assist  with  troops,  or 
"  ships,  or  any  other  succours,  those  who  shall  at- 
"  tempt  to  disturb  him  ;  all  stipulations  which  his 
"  most  christian  majesty  intended  to  observe  punc- 
*'  tually,  by  granting  no  other 'assistance  to  the 
"  prince  than  what  the  late  king  his  father  received 
■*  since  the  treaty  of  Riswick,  which  was  merely  for 
"  his  subsistence  and  the  alleviation  of  his  misfor- 
"  tunes." 

The  substance  of  this  manifesto  was  published  in 
London  by  a  secretary  of  count  de  Tallard,  who  had 
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been  left  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  court  of 
France.  He  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. He  witnessed  before  his  departure  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  nation  against  the  French  king, 
for  having  pretended  to  declare  who  ought  to  be 
their  sovereign.  The  city  of  London  presented  an 
address  to  the  regency,  expressing  the  deepest  re- 
sentment against  France,  and  assuring  his  majesty, 
that  they  would  at  all  times  exert  the  utmost  of  their 
abilities  for  the  preservation  of  his  person,  and  the 
defence  of  his  just  rights.  Addresses  to  the  same 
purpose  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  mean  time  William  hastened  the  most  formi- 
dable preparations  for  the  next  campaign  ;  and 
though  his  constitution  had  sustained  such  a  rude 
shock,  that  he  himself  perceived  his  end  was  near* 
he  exerted  himself  with  surprising  activity  in  esta- 
blishing the  confederacy  and  settling  the  plan  of 
operations.  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  engaged  to  furnish  a  cer-  • 
tain  number  of  troops.  The  emperor  agreed  to 
maintain  90,000  men  in  the  field  against  France : 
the  proportion  of  the  states  was  limited  to  102,000, 
and  that  of  England  did  not  exceed  40,000. 

The  king  arrives  in  England  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember ;  the  parliament  is  dissolved  by  proclamation 
on  the  1 3th,  and  another  is  summoned  to  meet  oft 
the  30th  of  December.  His  majesty's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  is  received 'with  universal 
applause,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  most 
affectionate  addresses  from  both  houses. 

Amu  1702. 

Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  is  ordered  by  the  king  to 
lay  before  the  house  of  commons,  copies  of  the 
treaties  and  conventions  lately  concluded  by  his 
majesty,  which  are  so  much  approved,   that  the 
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house  unanimously  vote  the  supply.  By  another 
vote,  they  authorise  the  eichequer  to  borrow 
600,000/.  at  six  per  cent,  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet,  and  50,000/.  for  the  subsistence  of  guards 
and  garrisons-.  They  resolve  to 'address  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  insert  an  article  in  alt  his 
treaties  of  alliance,  importing  that  no  peace  should 
be  made  with  France  until  his  majesty  and  the  na- 
tion have  reparation  for  the  great  indignity  offered 
by  the  French^  king,  in  owning  and  declaring  the 

{tretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England,  Scot- 
and,  and  Ireland.  They  agree  to  maintain  40,000 
men  for  the  sea  service,  and  an  equal  number  for 
the  land  forces.  The  supplies  were  raised  by  an  im- 
position of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  lands, 
annuities,  pensions  and  stipends  ;  and  on  the  profits 
arising  from  the  different  professions  ;  by  a  tax  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  stock  in  trade,  and 
money  at  interest;  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
all  salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites  ;  a  capitation  tax  of 
four  shillings  ;  an  imposition  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
company  which  should  be  bought,  sold,  or  bargained 
for,  and  a  further  duty  on  malt,  ale,  cyder,  and 
perry. 

An  act  of  attainder  is  passed  against  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  another  bill  is  brought  in  for  abjuring- 
him  and  swearing  to  the  king  by  the  title  of  right- 
ful and  lawful  king,  and  his  heirs,  aecording  to  the 
act  of  settlement. 

The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  join  with  ala- 
crity in  all  the  designs  of  their  sovereign.  A  for- 
tunate coincidence  of  circumstances  had  thrown 
the  opinions  of  the  people  into  the  same  channel 
with  his  own.  The  parties  in  parliament  were  so 
well  poised,  that  in  a  mutual  fear  of  each  other, 
they  both  courted  the  king;  The  animosities  which 
had  always  thwarted  his  measures  were  suspended  j 
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the  (actions  in  the  city  of  London  were  in  a  great 
measure  moderated  by  the  union  of  the  two  com- 
panies trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  found  their 
mutual  interest  required  a  coalition.  In  short, 
William,  at  the  close  of  a  tempestuous  unhappy 
reign,  witnessed  the  dawn  of  more  serene  days, . 
which  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy.  His  constitu- 
tion was  now  almost  exhausted,  and  an  accident  ac- 
celerated that  dissolution,  which  was  apparently  ad- 
vancing, though  by  slow  degrees.  On  the  21st  day 
of  February,  in  riding  to  Hampton  court,  his  horse 
fell  under  him,  and  in  his  fall,  his  majesty  broke 
his  right  collar  bone.  His  attendants  conveyed  him 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  the  fracture  was  re- 
duced ;  but  in  the  same  evening  he  returned  to 
Kensington'  in  his  coach,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
fractured  bone  having  been  disunited  by  the  jolting 
of  the  carriage,  were  replaced.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever, in  a  fair  way  of  recovering,  as  it  was  declared 
in  the  gazette  of  the  28th  of  February ;  and  on 
the  same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commons,  ex- 
pressing an  eager  desire  that  a  treaty  for  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
might  be  set  on  foot,  and  earnestly  recommending 
this  affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  house.  On 
the  1  st  of  March,  the  bill  for  attainting  the  prince 
of  Wales  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission; 
but  the  next  day  such  symptoms  appeared,  that  all 
hopes  of  the  king's  recovery  were  lost  On  the 
8th  of  March  about  five  in  the  morning  his  majesty 
received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  soon  after  expired  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign. 

William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  a  middle  size ; 
he  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large-  fore- 
bead,  and  a  grave  solemn  aspect.    He  had  a  deli- 
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cate  constitution,  and  was  subject  from  his  infancy 
to  an  asthma  and  continual  cough.    Neglected  in 

his  education,  he  had  no  taste  for  literature,  sciences, 
or  the  arts.  He  was  very  sparing  of  speech  ;  his 
conversation  as  well  as  his  manners  were  of  an  im- 
pleading dryness,  which  was  his  character  at  all 
times,  except  in  battle,  when  his  deportment  was 
free,  spirited,  and  animating.  Though  a  very  indif- 
ferent general,  he  was  ever  fond  of  fighting,  and 
rivalled  the  most  eminent  warriors  in  bravery,  forti- 
tude, and  equanimity.  He  often  committed  great 
military  errors,  but  he  always  found  in  his  unshaken 
courage,  the  means  of  rallying  his  troops,  and  re- 
viving their  intrepidity,  so  that  it  was  said,  that 
though  often  beaten,  he  was  never  defeated ;  but  he 
neither  possessed  nor  pretended  any  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs.  In  his  private  character,  he  was  fre- 
quently harsh,  passionate,  and  severe ;  in  his  temper 
silent  and  reserved ;  in  his  address  ungraceful,  and 
he  never  discovered,  at  least  in  England,  any  of 
those  amiable  insinuating  qualifications  which  con- 
ciliate affection  and  confidence.  He  probably  had 
a  different  behaviour  among  the  Dutch,  whom  he 
always  loved  and  trusted  exclusively,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  them.  Thence  it  was  remarked,  that  he 
never  seemed  to  be  at  home,  but  when  in  Holland. 
To  men  who  observed  him  at  a  distance,  as  acting 
one  of  the  principal  parts  on  the  grand  political 
stage  of  Europe,  he  appeared  a  man  of  the  most 
consummate  prudence  and  capacity,  and  even  one 
of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  age.  During  the 
•  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  his  abilities,  by  a 
skilful  management  of  circumstances,  raised  him 
to  a  degree  of  influence  in  Christendom,  scarcely 
ever  obtained  before  by  any  prince  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  dominions.  He  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  native  country  as  the  last  hope  of  her  safety 
from  conquest  and  a  foreign  yoke.    He  ascended; 
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the  throne  of  England  as  the  apparent  preserver  of 
her  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  and  he  was  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  empire,  Spain,  and  Italy,  looked  up  to  his  coun- 
cils and  measures  as  their  only  resources  against  the 
ambition  and  power  of  France.  But  however  gra- 
tifying such  a  situation  might  be  to  his  pride  and 
ambition,  its  enjoyments  could  never  make  him  ap- 
pear happy  or  cheerful,  as  they  were  probably  em* 
bittered  by  the  sad  recollections  of  the  means  to 
which  he  owed  them,  and  by  that  gnawing  con- 
sciousness of  his  being  nothing  more  than  an  usur- 
per, and  even  one  of  the  most  odious  description, 
as  he  had  no  other  claim  to  the  throne  of  England 
than  that  of  having  violently  expelled  from  it  his 
uncle  and  father-in-law.  Had  he  been  really  actuat- 
ed in  this  criminal  attempt  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
protestant  church,  religious  fanaticism  might  be  ad- 
mitted, if  not  as  an  atonement,  at  least  as  a  pallia- 
tion of  his  guilt  But  William  was  nothing  less  than 
a  religious  enthusiast;  and  this  can  the  less  be  de- 
nied, as  he  himself  solemnly,  though  tacitly,  ac- 
knowledged it  in  his  private  conferences  with  mares- 
cbal  Boufflers,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Riswick, 
when  he  readily  agreed  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  a 
catholic  prince,  should  succeed  him  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  even  formally  engaged  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  to  declare  by 
another,  that  prince  his  successor  to  the  throne, 
The  preservation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, was  no  less  out  of  the  question,  as  the  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  was  neither  entitled  nor  interest- 
ed to  interfere  by  any  means  in  such  political  dif- 
ference, between  the  king  of  England  and  his  sub- 
jects, unless  James  II.  had  called  for  his  assistance, 
which  he  never  did.  William  came,  however,  not 
to  assist,  but  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law,  and  the 
real  motives  of  such  an  unprecedented  enterprise 
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may  be  easily  discovered  by  a  careful  examination 
of  his  whole  political  conduct  and  character  ;  as  it 
will  be  found  that  he  had  constantly  in  view  to  check 
the  aggrandizement  and  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  whose 
ambition  he  greatly  exaggerated,  the  better  to  con- 
ceal his  own,  which  was  equally  to  become  himself 
the  ruling  potentate  of  Europe.  The  rank  and 
power  of  a  stadtholder  being  quite  inadequate  to  a 
design  of  such  magnitude,  lie  wanted  at  first  to 
raise  himself  by  any  means  to  the  level  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  As  he  was  well  aware  that 
Holland  neither  would  nor  could  afford  him  the 
means  of  conquering  any  kingdom,  he  entrusted 
himself  wholly  to  his  good  fortune, and  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations.  At  this  very  junc- 
ture, the  divisions  existing  in  England  offered  him 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  invading  the 
throne  without  invading  the  country,  and  therefore, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  army,  he  took 
advantage  of  it,  without  minding  any  other  consider- 
ation, and  completely  succeeded.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  than  he 
seemed  to  attach  no  other  value  to  its  possession 
than  in  proportion  as  it  enabled  him  to  attain  his 

ftrincipal  object  against  Lewis  XIV.  Thence  the 
itlle  care  he  took  to  alter  in  his  manners  towards  his 
new  subjects,  that  indifference  and  freezing  coldness 
which  rendered  him  so  unfit  to  obtain  any  popula- 
rity ;  so  that  six  months  were  scarcely  elapsed  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  than  he  had  almost  en- 
tirely estranged  from  him  the  loyalty  of  a  nation, 
who,  though  perhaps  a  little  jealous  about  their 
privileges,  have  given  more  instances  than  any  other, 
of  their  inclination  to  love  passionately,  and  trust 
even  blindly,  their  sovereign,  provided  he  seems  to 
value  their  affection,  and  have  at  heart  to  please 
them.  But  William  never  could  naturalize  himself 
in  England,  nor  even  conceal  his  dislike  for  it,  while. 
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the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  which  he  owed  bb 
birth  and  extraction  constantly  engrossed  his  at- 
tention and  solicitude.  Thus,  while  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  happiest  for  the  nation  with  respect  to 
the  asserting  and  securing  their  most  important  im- 
munities and  privileges,  and  settling  the  English 
monarchy  upon  such  basis  as  to  make  the  monarch 
derive  from  the  freedom  of  his  people  a  degree  of 
greatness  and  security,  which  treasures  and  arms 
cannot  bestow  upon  other  princes,  it  was  for  William 
himself  the  uiihappiest  period  of  his  life,  filled  with 
mortifications  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  people  appeared 
to  adhere  to  his  government  more  from  a  fear  of  the 
return  of  his  predecessor,  than  from  any  attachment 
to  his  own  person,  or  respect  for  his  right  to  the 
throne. 


ANNE,  Twenty-ninth  Sovereign  from  the  Con- 
quest. 

[Second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  Anne  Hyde ;  born 
February  6th,  1665;  married  to  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  1683;  lost  her  son  George,  .Duke  of 
Gloucester,  July  29,  1700,  aged  11  years;  suc- 
ceeded her  brother-in-law,  William  III.  March  8, 
1702  ;  was  crowned  April  23  following ;  lost  her 
husband,  October  28,  1708,  aged  $S  years; 
died  August  1,  1714,  aged  49  years  and  a  half; 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  second  cousin,  George  L 
Elector  of  Hanover.  J 

Ann.  1702. 

ANNE,  ascending  the  throne,  found  England 
engaged  in  the  grand  alliance  against  France,  and 
called  by  the  expectations  of  all  Europe  to  take  the 
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lead  both  by  land  and  sea  in  that  formidable  con- 
federacy, while,  at  home,  three  jarring  parties,  the 
tories,  the  whigs,  and  the  Jacobites,  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  one  another,  divided  not 
only  the  nation,  but  the  parliament,  and  even  the 
council.  It  must  have  been  remarked,  indeed,  in 
the  preceding  reign,  that  the  favourite  pofitkal 
scheme  of  William,  both  in  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
his  own  administration,  was  to  manage  and  neu- 
tralize opposite  parties  by  holding  the  balance  be- 
tween them.  The  difficulty  was  to  keep  it  steady, 
bat  bis  eminent  talents,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
his  mind,  were  fully  adequate  to  the  task.  Queen 
Anne  was  neither  endowed  with  such  shining  abili- 
ties, nor  with  any  remarkable  capacity  or  learning. 
However,  these  concurring  circumstances,  which  in 
former  times,  or  in  any  other  country,  would  have 
rendered  her  situation  very  critical  and  alarming, 
did  not  prove  in  the  least  an  obstacle  to  the  glory  of 
her  reign,  or  to  the  happiness  of  her  people,  owing  to 
the  late  important  improvements  in  the  constitution, 
which,  securing  by  the  salutary  collision  of  parlia- 
mentary Influence,  a  constant  and  necessary  succes- 
sion of  eminent  talents  in  the  administration,  had 
for  ever  rescued  England  from  the  dangers  attending 
any  where  else  the  hereditary  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  in  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  prince  next  called  to  it. 
Transcendent  genius  and  abilities  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  and  excellent  king, 
provided  his  ministers  are  sufficiently  endowed  with 
both;  nay,  they  might,  in  some  circumstances, 
prove  more  injurious  in  a  king,  than  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Let  then  an  English 
monarch  be  above  all  things  an  upright,  judicious, 
affable,  benevolent  prince,  as  nothing  more  is  re- 
quisite to  secure  him  the  affection  of  his  people,  as 
Well  as  a  constant  happiness  to  them  and  to  himself, 
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notwithstanding  the  temporary  disorders  which 
tome  hot-headed  party  men,  supported  by  a  delud- 
ed multitude,  may  occasionally  excite,  but  which 
will  be  soon  subdued  by  the  good  sense  of  the. 
nation,  and  even  of  their  undeceived  partisans. 

Parliament,  according  to  the  act  lately  passed, 
resumed  their  sitting  at  king  William's  death,  and 

Eted  their  addresses  of  condolence  and  con- 
ition  to  the  queen.  The  example  was  soon 
ed  by  all  the  towns  and  corporations  of  the 
kingdom.  Her  majesty  went  to  parliament,  March 
11th,  and  addressed  both  houses  with  a  speech,  end- 
ing with  these  expressions ;  "  As  I  know  my  own 
*(  heart  to  be  entirely  English,  I  can  very  sincerely 
*'  assure  you,  there  is  not  any  thing  you  can  expect 
"  or  desire  from  me,  which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to 
*«  do  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  England, 
**  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious 
"  observer  of  my  vwrtL"  This  conclusion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  that  her  saying  that  her  heart 
teas  entirely  English,  might  be  construed  into  a 
censure  against  the  late  king,  and  her  assurance 
that  they  should  always  find  her  a  strict  and  religi- 
ous observer  of  her  word,  could  not  but  remind  that 
her  father,  in  his  first  speech,  had  used  the  same 
expressions,  how  little  soever  it  was  afterwards  re- 
membered by  him.  She  expressed  also  her  satisfac- 
tion at  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  both  houses 
in  their  addresses  with  her  own  opinion,  declared 
that  too  much  could  not  be  done  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  their  allies  in  humbling  the  power  of 
France,  and  desired  they  would  consider  of  proper 
methods  towards  obtaining  an  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  She  observed  to  the  commons, 
that  the  revenue  for  defraying  public  expenses  was 
expired,  and  that  she  relied  entirely  on  their  affec- 
tion for  its  being  supplied  in  such  a  manner  as 
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should  be  most  suitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown. 

The  cordiality  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of  voice 
and  pronunciation  with  which  this  speech  was  de- 
livered, nude  the  most  favourable  impression, 
which  the  queen  still  farther  improved  by  her  affa- 
■  bility  in  receiving  the  compliments  of  all  her  sub- 
jects. 

Queen  Anne,  when  she  was  a  child,  was  used  to 
play  with  Sarah  Jennings,  now  countess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  had  always  expressed  a  particular 
fondness  for  her,  which  daily  grew  with  their  age. 
Upon  the  marriage  of  the  princess  with  the  prince 
of  Denmark,  in  1683,  her  friend  was  made  at  her 
request  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber.  A 
friend  was  what  Anne  most  coveted.  She  was  even 
so  fond  pf  that  equality  which,  she  thought  be- 
longed to  friendship, 'that  she  was  uneasy  to  be 
treated  by  her  friend  with  the  form  and  ceremony 
due  to  her  rank,  and  could  not  bear  from  her  the 
sound  of  words  which  implied  in  them  distance  and 
superiority.  In  this  turn  of  mind  she  absolutely 
insisted  that  in  their  letters  they  should  mutually 
assume  such  feigned  names  as  would  import  no 
distinction  whatsoever  between  them.  Marley  and 
'Freeman  were  the  names  her  fancy  hit  upon,  and 
ahe  left  the  countess  to  choose  by  which  of  them 
she  would  be  called ;  she  chose  that  of  Freeman; 
and  the  princess  took  the  other.  From  that 
time  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman  began  to  con- 
verse and  correspond  with  one  another  as  equals, 
made  so  by  affection  and  friendship.  (Conduct  qf 
the  Duchess  of 'Marlborough,  p.  9.J 
'  The  queen  writes  a  letter  to  the  states-general, 
assuring  them  she  will  maintain  the  alliances  of  the 
late  king  with  them ;  and  that  she  should  concur 
in  al)  measures  for  preserving  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
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by  reducing  the  power  of  France.  The  common* 
.resolve,  that  the  revenue  that  had  been  settled  on 
king  William,  should  be  settled  on  her  majesty  for 
her  life.  The  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  are  created  knights  of  the  garter. 
The  latter  is  appointed  captain  general  of  all  her 
.majesty's  forces  in  England,  and  of  those  employed 
abroad  in  conjunction  with  the  allies.  He  is  sent  a 
few  days  after  to  the  Hague  as  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, to  assure  the  states-general  that  her  majesty 
will  not  only  observe  and  faithfully  execute  Wil- 
liam's treaties  with  them,  but  that  she  is  likewise 
ready  to  renew  and  confirm  them.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  of  France,  on  the  news  of  William's 
death,  had  immediately  sent  orders  to  his  resident 
at  the  Hague  to  offer  his  friendship  to.  the  states- 
general,  in  hopes  of  detaching  them  from  the  grand 
alliance  ;  but  they  declared  that  they  would  adhere 
to  the  same  principles,  and  to  the  treaties  they  had 
entered  into. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  succeeded  in  every  part 
of  his  mission.  He  agreed  with  the  states-general 
that  the  campaign  should  begin  by  the  siege  of  Key- 
oerswaer  and  the  attack  of  Cadiz,  and  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day 
at  Vienna,  London,  and  the  Hague.  He  embarked 
for  England,  April  3d,  after  having  gained  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  their  high  mightinesses.  Anne, 
on  giving  her  assent  to  the  bill  respecting  her  civil 
list,  assured  both  houses,  "  That  while  her  subjects 
*'  remained  under  the  burthen  of  such  heavy  taxes, 
*  she  would  straighten  herself  in  her  own  expenses, 
*'  rather  than  not  contribute  all  she  could  to  their 
"  ease  and  relief,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  support 
"  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  that  though  the 
**  revenue  might  fall  very  short  of  what  it  had  for- 
"  merly  produced,  she  would  give  directions  that 
"  100,000/.  be  applied  to  the  public  service  in  this 
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**  year  out  of  the  revenue  they  had  settled  upon 
her."  This  polite  generosity  was  as  lively  as  gene- 
rally applauded  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was 
mentioned  with  the  utmost  gratitude  in  all  the  ad- 
dresses that  came  afterwards. 

The  speaker  and  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  took  the  abjuration  oath,  March  34th, 
"  For  the  further  security  of  her  majesty's  person, 
*'  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant 
**  line,  and  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pre- 
M  tended  prince  of  Wales.'*  The  queen,  however, 
In  forming  her  ministry,  discovered  her  partiality  to 
the  tones,  in  favour  of  whom  she  had  ever  been 
prepossessed  j  and  her  great  favourite,  the  countess 
of  Marlborough,  exerted  in  vain  all  her  influence 
to  engage  her  majesty  to  a  better  opinion  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  ceremony  of  her  coronation 
was  performed,  April  28d,  with  the  usual  magnifi- 
cence. 

Great  debates  in  the  council  between  the  earls  of 
Rochester  and  Marlborough  respecting  the  declara- 
tion of  war ;  Rochester  represented  the  dangerous 
consequences  that  might  attend  such  a  step,  and 
urged  that  it  was  safer  for  the  English  to  act  only 
as  auxiliaries,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  a  sea 
war.  Marlborough  maintained,  on  the  contrary) 
that  it  not  only  became  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  nation  to  make  good  the  late  king's  engage- 
ments, but  that  France  could  never  be  reduced 
within  due  bounds,  unless  the  English  entered  as 
principals  in  the  quarrel.  The  commons,  consulted 
by  the  queen  on  this  important  question,  concurred 
in  the  same  opinion ;  the  declaration  of  war  against 
France  and  Spain  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  May 
4th,  with  the  usual  solemnity,  as  it  was  on  the 
same  day  by  the  emperor  and  the  states-general. 
The  declaration  of  France  was  not  published  till  the 
Sd  of  July. 
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The  house  of  commons  pass  a  bill,  empowering 
the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  for  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Her 
majesty  appoints  prince  George  of  Denmark,  her 
husband,  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  receives  an  address  from  both  houses,  that  she 
would  engage  the  emperor,  the  states-general,  and 
her  other  allies,  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  correspon- 
dence with  France.  The  parliament  is  prorogued, 
May  25th. 

The  queen's  conduct  upon  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  by  continuing  all  the  whigs  in 
the  higher  departments  of  the  state,  soon  damped 
the  joy  which  her  elevation  had  raised  among  the 
discontented.  They  applied  through  their  leaders 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  convention-parliament  j 
but  they  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  ministers, 
who  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  new  elections  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  old  parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  9th  of  June.  In  the  interval,  the 
queen  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  people  into  an 
acquiescence  to  her  measures,  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  parliament,  and  full  of  assurances  of  her  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  and  independence  of  the  kingdom.-  How- 
ever, at  the  opening  of  the  session,  before  her 
majesty's  commission  was  read,  the  duke  of  Hamil. 
ton,  rising  in  his  place,  protested  against  their  sit- 
ting, and  communicated  a  paper  containing  his  own 
protest,  and  that  of  such  members  as  should  adhere 
to  his  opinion.  He  immediately  went  out  of  the 
house  followed  by  80  members,  and  the  populace 
in  the  streets  received  them  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. Notwithstanding  this  important  secession, 
'the  remaining  members,  considering  themselves  as  a 
legal  parliament,  proceeded  to  business,  and  after 
an  adjournment  of  two  days,  passed  an  act  recog- 
nizing her  majesty's  royal  authority ;  and  another. 
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declaring  the  present  meeting  of  parliament  to  be  a 
lawful  and  free  meeting  of  parliament,  and  enacting 
the  penalty  of  high  treason  against  any- person  who 
should  disown,  quarrel,  or  impugn  their  dignity 
and  authority ;  these  acts  immediately  received  the 
royal  assent  by  being  touched  with  the  sceptre.  An 
immediate  supply  was  granted  to  the  queen,  and  an 
act  was  passed,  enabling  her  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
but  an  overture  made  by  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Marchmont,  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown  in  the 
protestant  line,  and  for  abjuring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  was  rejected,  without  being  sup- 
ported even  by  the  court-party,  as  the  commissioner, 
the  duke  of  Queensbury,  had  no  instructions  how 
to  act  on  the  occasion.    It  was  supposed  that  the 

aueen  and  her  English  ministry  intended  to  keep 
le  succession  open  in  Scotland,  as  a  check  upon  the 
whigs  and  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  Scottish  parliament  was  adjourned,  June  SOth, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties  hastened  to 
London  to  make  their  respective  representations  to 
the  queen.  In  the  mean  time  she  appointed  com- 
missioners for  treating  about  the  union.  After 
'  several  meetings  they  adjusted  preliminaries,  im- 
porting, that  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselves 
should  be  binding,  unless  after  being  ratified  by  her 
majesty  and  the  respective  parliaments  of  both  na- 
tions ;  and  that  unless  all  the  heads  proposed  for  the  - 
treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  particular  point  agreed 
on  should  be  binding.  They  agreed  also,  that  the 
two  kingdoms  should  be  inseparably  united  into  one 
monarchy,  under  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  under  the  same  limitations,  according 
to  the  acts  of  settlement ;  but  when  the  Scottish 
commissioners  proposed  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  company,  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
ladies,  should  be  preserved  and  maintained,  such  a 
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difficulty  arose  as  could  not  be  surmounted,  and  no 
further  progress  was  made  in  this  commission. 

During  these  transactions  the  campaign  was  open 
on  the  continent,  and  attended  with  various  suc- 
cesses. The  town  of  Keiserswaert  surrendered  to 
the  allies  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  a  des- 
perate defence  from  the  garrison.  The  besiegers 
had  nearly  3000  men  killed  or  wounded  in  the  last 
general  attack,  commanded  by  the  gallant  prince  of 
Nassau  Saarburgh,  who  performed  prodigies  of 
Valour.    Landau  was  soon  after  besieged.  .  , 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  campaign  when  Marl* 
borough  arrived  at  the  Hague,  towards  the  middle 
of  May.  The  states-general  having  appointed  him 
generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  he  went  to  Breda, 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  drawing  the  army  to- 
gether, and  at  the  head  of  it  marched  forward,  with 
a  view  of  engaging  a  decisive  action  against  the 
French,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  retreated,  as  the  allies  advanced  with  much 
superior  forces,  and  pursued  him  so  close  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Spanish  Guelderland, 
which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  confederates. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  finding  this  retrograde 
march  little  suitable  to  his  dignity,  left  the  com- 
mand to  mareschal  Boufflers,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles,  while  Marlborough  dispossessed  the  enemy 
of  the  places  and  forts  whereby  the  navigation  of 
the  Maese  was  interrupted.  He  took  Venlo,  Fort 
St.  Michael,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege.  Landau  stir- 
rendered  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  allied 
to  the  French  king,  surprised  Ulin,  in  Suabia ;  the 
marquis  de  Villars,  who  had  been  detached  from 
the  army  of  mareschal  Catinat,  took  the  town  of 
Newburgh,  and  fell  upon  the  prince  of  Baden  while 
he  was  retreating  from  his  camp  near  Fridlinguen ; 
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and  compelled  him  to  retreat  after  having  lost  2000 
men,  his  baggage;  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The 
French  army,  after  they  had  gained  the  battle,  were 
unaccountably  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  if  the 
prince  had  faced  them  he  would  have  snatched  the 
victory  from  the  marquis  de  Villars,  to  whom  the 
town  of  Fridlinguen  surrendered  on  the  following 
day ;  count  Tallard,  with  a  body  of  1 8,000  men,  re- 
duced  Treves  and  Traerbach ;  and  the  prince  of 
Hessc-Cassel,  with  a  detachment  from  the  allied 
army,  retook  the  towns  of  '/.inch,  Lintz,  Brisac, 
and  Andernach. 

When  the  army  broke  up  in  November,  Marl- 
borough repaired  to  Maestricht,  from  whence  he 
intended  to  return  by  water  to  the  Hague.     He 
accordingly  embarked  in  a  large  boat  with  25  sol- 
diers.   The  next  day  he  was  joined  by  a  large  vessel 
with  CO  men,  and  they  were  moreover  escorted  by 
50  troopers,  who  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  large  boat  outsailed  the  vessel,  and  the  horse- 
men mistook  their  way  in  the  dark.     A  French 
partisan,  with  35  men,  from  Guelders,  who  lurked 
among  the  rushes  in  search  for  prey,  seized  the 
rope  of  the  boat,  hauled  it  ashore,  discharged  their 
small  arms  and  hand-grenades,  then  rushing  into  it, 
secured  the  soldiers  before  they  could  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  Fortunately,  the  earl 
happened  to  have  in  his  pocket  an  old  passport  of 
his  brother,  general  Churchill,  he  boldly  produced 
it,  and  the  partisan  was  in  such  confusion  that  he 
never  examined  the  date.    Nevertheless  he  rifted 
the  whole  baggage,  carried  over  the  guard  as  pri- 
soners, and  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed ;  so  that 
the  earl  arrived  at  the  Hague  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  states-general,  who  had  received  imperfect 
-accounts  of  his  naving  been  surprised  and  conveyed 
to -Guelders,  hastily  assembled  all  their  forces  to- 
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march  to  that  place,  and  threaten  the  garrison  with 
the  utmost  extremities,  unless  they  would  imme- 
diately deliver  the  general. 

In  Italy*  the  duke  de  Vendome  having  compelled 
prince  Eugene  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  took 
possession  of  Guastalla  and  Luzara. 

The  naval  operations  did  not  fully  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  allies.  Sir  John  Munden,  sent  with 
12  ships  to  intercept  a  French  squadron  appointed 
as  a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy  of  Mexico,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  Corunna,  nor  at- 
tacked them  there,  though  he  came  up  with  them 
with  a  superior  forte.  On  his  return  to  St.  Helen's, 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted.  But 
as  this  miscarriage  had  rendered  him  very  unpopu- 
lar, the  queen  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  An 
attack  was  attempted  against  Cadiz  by  the  com- 
bined fleets,  amounting  to  50  ships  of  the  line,  ex- 
clusive of  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  smaller  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Rooke,  and  carry- 
ing 12,000  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
pedition. A  battery  was  raised  against  the  fort  of 
Matagorda,  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  the 
troops  were  re-embarked,  September  14th,  after 
they  had  scandalously  plundered  port  St.  Mary's. 
This  failure  was  gloriously  compensated  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  month  by  a  most  successful  attack 
of  the  French  fleet  just  arrived  at  Vigo,  under  the 
command  of  count  de  Chateaurenaud,  and  consist- 
ing of  30  men  of  war  and  22  galleons,  coming  from 
Mexico.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  having  landed 
2500  men,  took  possession  of  the  fort  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  of  a  platform  of  $8  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  of  the  castle,  while  admiral  Rooke 
with  his  squadron  forced  his  way  through  a  strong 
boom  which  defended  the  harbour.  After  a  very 
vigorous  engagement,    the  French  finding  them- 
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selves  unable  to  resist,  count  de  Chateaurenaud 
ordered  bis  ship  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  bis  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest ;  the  English  and  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  eight  men  of  war  were  burnt,  seven 
sunk,  six  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  four  by  the 
English ;  nine  galleons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
combined  fleet,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  some  fire- 
ships  and  advice  boats,  were  sunk  or  destroyed. 
Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  treasure  on  board 
the  galleons  had  been  removed  by  the  enemy,  the 
English  and  Dutch  made  an  immense  booty.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  favour  by  the 
queen,  and  with  die  loud  acclamations  ot  the 
people. 

This  glorious  achievement  was  disgracefully  con- 
trasted by  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  officers  of 
a  squadron  of  ten  sail,  sent  to  the  West-Indies  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Benbow,  a  rough  un- 
polished seaman,  but  remarkably  brave,  honest,  and 
experienced.  In  an  engagement  with  the  French 
admiral  Ducasse,  which  lasted  four  day3,  till  Ben* 
bow's  ship  was  entirely  disabled,  he  was  shame- 
fully abandoned  by  almost  all  his  captains.  Five  of 
them  were  brought  to  their  trial  before  a  council 
of  war  j  two  were  condemned  to  death,  two  sus- 
pended, and  the  fifth  was  cashiered  and  imprisoned. 
They  were  convicted  of  haying  signed  a  paper,  that 
they  would  not  fight  under  Benbow *s  command: 
his  boisterous  manner  had  produced  this  criminal 
conspiracy. 

Though  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  was 
limited  to  six  months  after  the  king's  decease,  the 
queen  dissolved  it  before  the  term  was -expired,  and 
issued  writs  for  electing  another.  The  government 
did  not  want  to  interfere  in  the  elections,  her  ma- 
jesty's inclination  to  the  tories  being  known,  it  was 
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taken  for  granted  that  she  wished  they  had  the  ma- 
jority, and  her  popularity  so  far  turned  the  tide, 
that  in  the  house  of  commons  they  were  at  least 
double  the  number  of  the  whigs.  Parliament  met 
October  20th.  The  queen  declared  in  her  speech, 
*'  That  she  had  met  with  so  many  expressions  of 
"  joy  and  satisfaction  in  all  the  counties  through 
."  which  she  had  lately  had  occasion  to  pass,  that 
"  she  could  not  but  look  upon  them  as  a  true  mea- 
"  sure  of  the  duty  and  affection  of  the  rest  of  her 
"  subjects."  She  desired  the  commons  would  in- 
spect the  public  accounts,  that  if  any  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  management  of  the  finances,  they 
might  be  detected,  and  the  offenders  punished.  "  I 
M  am  firmly  persuaded,"  added  she,  "  that  the  love 
*'  of  my  subjects  is  the  surest  pledge  of  their  duty 
"  and  obedience,  as  well  as  the  truest  and  justest 
"  support  of  the  throne ....  So  I  rely  upon  your 
**  care  of  me ;  my  interests  and  yours  are  insepara- 
"  ble ;  and  my  endeavours  shall  never  be  wanting 
*  to  make  you  all  safe  and  happy."  The  addresses 
of  both  houses  were  expressive  of  their  warmest  af- 
fection and  gratitude  for  their  beloved  sovereign, 
and  all  the  demands  of  government  were  readily 
granted.  They  voted  40,000  seamen,  33,000  foot, 
7000  horse  and  dragoons,  350,000/.  for  guards  and 
garrisons,  70.97S&  for  ordnance,  833,826/.  for  the 
pay  of  the  land  forces,  and  fi  1 ,843/.  for  subsidies  to 
the  allies. 

The  strength  of  the  tories  conspicuously  appeared, 
sot  only  in  the  enquiries  respecting  controverted 
-elections,  which  were  all  determined  in  their  fa. 
▼our,  but  more  particularly  in  the  debates  on  a  sen- 
tence of  the  address  of  the  commons,  importing,  that 
M  the  progress  of  her  majesty's  arms,  under  the 
*(  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  had  signally 
"  retrieved  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the 
*'  English  nation."     The  whigs  pretending  that 
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the  word  retrieved  implied  an  undeserved  censure , 
against  the  memory  of  king  William,  proposed  the 
word  maintained,  and  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
change ;  but  the  word  retrieved  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  1 80  against  80. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  complaint  was 
made  by  sir  John  Packington  against  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  election. 
The  commons,  on  this  occasion,  addressed  her 
majesty  to  remove  that  prelate  from  the  office  of 
lord  almoner.  The  lords,  offended  at  this  proceed- 
ing, as  tending  to  the  punishment  of  one  of  their 
members,  without  his  being  heard  in  his  defence 
and  found  guilty,  presented  a  counter  address  to 
her  majesty,  who  answered  them,  that  though  she 
had  not  yet  received  any  proof  of  the  complaint 
against  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  she  considered  it 
as  her  undoubted  right  to  continue  or  displace  any 
of  her  servants  at  pleasure ;  and  as  her  pleasure  was 
'  to  gratify  the  commons,  over  whom  she  wanted  to 
preserve  her  present  influence,  she  complied  with 
their  demand.  They,  in  return,  complied  with  the 
same  readiness  with  a  message  of  her  majesty  in 
favour  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  resolved  that 
a  yearly  sum  of  100,000*.  should  be  setded  on  him, 
should  he  happen  to  survive  her  majesty. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough,  on  his  return  from  the 
army,  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  commons  for 
his  great  and  signal  service ;  the  queen  had  created 
him  a  duke,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  5000/. 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  during  her  own 
life ;  and  now  in  a  message  to  the  commons  she  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  they  would  find  some  means  to 
settle  it  on  the  heirs-male  of  his  body.  This  mes- 
sage was  received  at  first  with  astonishment  and 
silence.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  much  was  said  of 
Marlborough's  merit ;  but  it  was  observed  that  he 
had  been  very  well  paid  for  his  services  by  the 
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profitable  employments  which  he  and  his  duchess 
enjoyed  j  and  though  the  queen,  at  his  request,  had 
withdrawn  her  message,  the  commons  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  inform  her  majesty,  that  the  motive  of  their 
non-compUance,  was  their  apprehension  of  making 
a  precedent  to  alienate  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
already  so  much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants 
of  the  late  reign.  These  proceedings  were  the  less 
expected  by  the  duke,  that  lie  had  been  hitherto 
connected  with  the  tones,  who  carried  every  thing 
in  the  house  of  commons,  affecting  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  the  only  true  friends  to  the  church 
and  monarchy. 

Ann.  1703. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  queen  informed 
the  commons  by  a  message,  that  the  states-general 
had  renewed  their  applications  to  her  majesty  to 
assist  them  with  an  augmentation  of  her  forces,  as 
the  only  means  to  oppose  effectually  the  great  pre- 
parations of  the  French.  Upon  which  the  com- 
mons voted  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies ;  but  upon  con- 
dition that  all  commerce  and  correspondence  of  the 
states-general  with  France  and  Spain  should  be  im- 
mediately stopped,  which  was  readily  complied 
with. 

At  this  juncture  the  tones,  with  a  view  of  check- 
ing the  power  of  the  opposite  party  which  predomi- 
nated in  the  upper-house,  prevailed  upon  the  house 
of  commons  to  pass  a  bill  to  prevent  occasional  coiu 
Jbrmitifj  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  which  the  dissen- 
ters, who  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  whig  fac- 
tion, might  insinuate  themselves  in  the  management 
of  all  corporations,  by  taking  the  oaths  as  prescribed 
by  the  law,  and  returning  immediately  to  their 
schismatical  doctrines.    Though  the  lords  did  not: 
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reject  the  bill,  they  made  several  amendments,  to 
which  the  commons  would  not  yield.  A  conference 
between  the  two  houses  produced  nothing  but  a 
more  obstinate  adherence  on  both  sides  to  their  re- 
spective opinions  ;  they  agreed  only  in  ordering 
their  proceedings  upon  the  whole  affair  to  be  print- 
ed! and  the  bill  was  dropt.  Such  was  likewise  the 
only  issue  of  the  violent  debates  and  discord  which 
arose  between  the  two  houses,  respecting  the  in- 
quiry into  the  public  accounts,  and  the  flagrant  mis- 
management which  the  commissioners  pretended  to 
have  discovered  in  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  queen  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  February  27th ;  and  as  the 
parties  in  the  house  of  lords  were  nearly  matched, 
she  created  four  new  peers  in  order  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority to  the  government  in  the  next  session. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Rochester,  displeased  at 
the  preference  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
lord  Godolphin  had  in  the  queen's  con6dence,  re- 
signed his  place  of  lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and 
withdrew  from  the  councils. 

The  convocation  which  was  summoned  with  the 
parliament  bore  a  strong  affinity  with  this  assembly, 
by  the  differences  which  arose  between  their  house 
or  lords  [the  archbishops  and  bishops]  and  the  lower 
house,  about  their  respective  pretensions.  The 
bishops  proposed,  that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions, 
the  lower  house  might  appoint  committees  to  pre- 
pare matters,  and  when  business  was  brought  regu- 
larly before  them,  the  archbishops  would  so  order 
the  prorogations  that  they  might  have  sufficient 
time  to  sit  and  deliberate  about  it;  but  the  lower 
house  insisted  on  the  right  to  hold  intermediate  as- 
semblies, and  continue  to  act  as  a-  house  in  the  in- 
tervals of  prorogations.  They  presented  a  petition 
to  her  majesty,  begging  that  she  would  call  the 
question  into  her  own  royal  audience.    The  queen 
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promised  to  consider  their  demand,  and  send  them 
an  answer  as  soon  as  she  could.  The  judges  and 
the  council  -were  ordered  to  examine  how  the 
matter  stood  in  point  of  law.  What  opinion  the 
lawyers  came  to,  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the  matter 
was  at  a  full  stand  when  the  session  came  to  an  end 
by  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament.  From  these 
disputes  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  divided 
between  two  parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
High  Church  and  Lower  Church.  Those  who 
treated  the  dissenters  with  moderation,  and  were 
for  residing  constantly  at  their  cures,  expressing 
a  great  zeal  against  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the 
revolution,  were  represented  as  ill-affected  to  the 
church,  and  secret  favourers  of  presbytery,  and 
were  called  taw  church-men. 

The  tories,  both  in  church  and  state,  now  tri- 
umphed in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  her 
authority,  powerfully  supported  by  the  affection  of 
her  subjects,  was  still  further  consolidated  by  the 
impression  generally  produced  by  the  history  of  the 
rebellion  written  by  her  grandfather  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  published  just  now  for  the  first 
time,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  obedience,  and 
inspire  the  people  with  an  abhorrence  of  opposition 
Jo  an  anointed  sovereign.  Her  majesty's  heredi- 
tary right  was  deduced  from  Edward  the  confessor, 
and  as  heir  of  his  renowned  sanctity  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  of  all  his  royal  prerogatives,  she  was  per- 
suaded to  touch  persons  afflicted  with  the  long's 
evil,  according  to  the  office  inserted  in  the  liturgy 
for  this  occasion. 

These  circumstances  reviving  the  hopes  of  die 
court  of  St.  Germain,  they  resolved  to  try  how  far 
they  might  depend  on  the  professions  they  had  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  their  pretended  friends  in 
England,  particularly  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
lad  lord  Godolphin.  The,  latter,  though  timid  m 
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his  councils,  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  uniformly 
attached  to  the  excluded  branch  of  the  royal  family. 
Marlborough,  whose  great  influence  in  the  measures 
of  the  court  was  known,  being  invested  besides  with 
the  command  of  the  army,  Tield  in  great  measure 
in  his  own  hands  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts'  dynasty. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  therefore,  endeavoured  through 
his  emissaries  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  an  imme- 
diate treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  leave  queen 
Anne  in  possession  of  the  crown  during  her  own 
life,  provided  she  would  leave  the  succession  to  her 
brother  at  her  death,  and  cause  accordingly  the  act 
of  settlement  to  be  repealed,  a  thing  which  in  the 
present  disposition  of  parliament,  was  less  impracti- 
cable than  ever. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  obstruct 
the  eventual  succession  of  her  brother,  whose  resto- 
ration she  owed  to  her  own  glory,  to  the  memory 
of  hex  father,  and  her  solemn  engagements  to  that 
prince,  whose  interests  she  must  have  more  at  heart 
than  those  of  the  most  distant  relation  she  had  in 
the  world.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this 
scheme,  the  prince's  emissaries  insinuated,  that  the 
putting  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  for 
securing  him  the  eventual  succession  of  the  crown, 
of  England,  a  decisive  measure,  which  would  be 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  considering  that  the 
majority  of  parliament  in  the  two  kingdoms  were 
apparently  well  affected  to  the  regular  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne.  (Stuart  Original  Papers^ 
X703.  Macpherion's  Original  Papers,  voLi.  pp* 
623-24.,) 

In  order  to  engage  the:  ambition  and  interest  of 
the  duke  himself  in  this  extraordinary  project, 
colonel  Sackville,  who  had  during  the  late  reign 
carried  on  the  correspondence  between  Marlborough 
and'  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  and  who  had  always. 
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free  access  to  Mm,  proposed  a  marriage  between  his 
third  daughter  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  propo- 
sition the  more  advantageous  to  the  duke,  that  hav- 
ing lost  his  only  son,  he  had  no  prospect  of  trans. 
nutting  his  name  to  posterity  through  the  male  line. 
How  Marlborough  received  the  proposal  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  It  appears  that  the  negotiation  ended  not 
'  with  the  present  year,  and  that  the  adherents  of  the 
family  of  Hanover,  either  apprised  of  this  projected 
connection,  or  willing  to  gain  to  their  own  party 
the  important  support  of  Marlborough's  influence, 
proposed  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
electoral  prince,  George  II.  The  tones,  and  especi- 
ally the  Jacobite  part  of  the  ministry,  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  that  they  even  intend. 
ed  to  solicit  the  queen  herself  to  propose  the  match 
between  her  brother  and  the  duke's  daughter. 
{Stuart  Papers^  170J.  Macpherson's  Original  Pap* 
ibid,) 

The  projects  for  restoring  the  succession  in  the 
male  line  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  forwarded 
with  more  openness  in  Scotland,  particularly  when 
the  old  parliament  and  the  old  ministry,  who  had 
ever  been  considered  in  the  light  of  wings,  were 
dissolved.  The  Jacobites  had  the  majority  in  the 
new  ministry,  and  they  likewise' procured  more 
members  swayed  by  high  principles  for  monarchy 
than  had  been  known  in  any  parliament  since  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL  The  Jacobites  among 
them  were  divided  in  two  different  classes,  the  open 
and  avowed  Jacobites,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
attachment  to  the  prince,  and  the  country  party, 
who  covered  their  designs  in  his  favour  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  insisting  upon  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  had  laboured 
pnder  the  preceding  reign.  The  first  were  led  by 
the  earl  of  Home.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  country  party,  had  not  de- 
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viated  from  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  James  L 
and  now  received  from  the  court  of  St.  Germain 
secret  instructions,  which  he  followed  implicitly  in 
his  public  conduct.  The  points  chiefly  recommend- 
ed to  him  were  to  oppose  with  all  the  power  of  his 
influence,  abilities,  and  address,  the  bill  of  abjura- 
tion, the  succession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  and 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  (Stuart  Papers, 
1703.     Macphcrson,  ibid.) 

The  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Marchmont, 
the  leaders  of  those  who  affected  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  being  informed  that 
die  Jacobites  intended  to  move  for  granting  the 
supply  and  the  demands  of  the  crown,  had  the  ad* 
dress,  not  only  to  frustrate  the  overture,  but  even 
to  detach,  the  queen's  commissioner,  the  duke  of 
Queensbury,  from  the  country  party,  by  dexter- 
ously insinuating  into  his  mind  such  a  jealousy  of 
the  growing  weight  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,'  that 
fee  deserted  at  once  his  own  professions  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  party.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed,  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  motion  respect- 
ing the  supply,  it  should  be  proposed  in  the  house, 
that  previous  to  any  other  business  the  parliament 
should  proceed  to  settle  the  form  of  government, 
and  regulations  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
to  take  place  after  the  demise  of  her  majesty.  On 
a  debate  concerning  the  competition  between  this 
motion  and  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  the 
party  who  supported  the  first  prevailed,  and  the 
marquis  of  Athol  proposed  an  act  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease.  This 
important  business  rilled  the  greatest  part  of  the 
session  with  violent  debates. 

It  was  stipulated  by  this  Act  of  Security,  that  on 
the  20th  day  after  the  queen's  decease,  the  estates  of 
parliament  should  meet ;  and  that  in  the  interme- 
diate time  the  executive  government  should  devolv* 
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on  such  members  of  the  house  as  should  happen  to 
come  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  provided  that  no  pa- 
pists should  be  members ;  that  no  Englishman  or 
foreigner,  enjoying  a  title  in  Scotland,  and  not  poo* 
seased  of  lOOOi  yearly  rent  in  that  kingdom,  should 
be  capable  of  either  sitting  or  voting  in  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  convened  in  the  terms  of  the  act  It 
was  provided  by  an  additional  clause,  that  the  suc- 
cessor, whose  nomination  was  left  to  the  estates  of 
parliament,  should  not  be  a  successor  to  the  crown 
of  England,  unless  such  conditions  of  government 
should  be  settled  in  the  session  of  parliament,  at 
should  secure  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown,  the  freedom,  frequency, 
and  power  of  parliaments,  and  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  trade  of  the  Scottish  nation  from  English  or 
foreign  influence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session, 
the  earl  of  Marchmont  proposed  an  act  for  settling 
the  succession  on  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read;  but  at  the  bare  mention  of 
princess  Sophia's  name,  the  house  flew  at  once  in- 
to a  flame.  Some  moved  that  the  proposed  act 
should  be  publicly  burnt ;  others  were  for  calling 
Marchmont  to  the  bar,  and  many  for  sending  him 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  act  was 
not  only  unanimously  rejected,  but  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  that  the  very  mention 
of  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  par- 
liament. 

The  queen's  commissioner  repeatedly  solicited  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  the  act  of  security  j  and 
clearly  perceiving,  from  the  violent  animosity  which 
generally  prevailed,  that  evasive  answers  could  not 
be  longer  resorted  to,  without  danger,  even  for  his 
personal  security,  he  came  to  the  house,  and  in* 
formed  them  that  he  had  received  her  majesty's 
orders,  and  was  now  fully  empowered  to  give  the 
r,qyal  assent  to  every  act,   excepting  only  to  that 
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called  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  At 
these  words  many  members  arose  all  at  once,  and 
successively  inveighed,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  against 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  who  were  called  the 
slaves  of  the  English  ministry,  and  the  calumniators 
of  the  Scotch  parliament.  Some  denied  that  the 
right  of  a  negative  was  inherent  In  the  crown. 
During  these  uncommon  heats,  no  supply  of  any 
kind  was  granted,  nor  even  allowed  to  be  proposed. 
The  whole  nation  were  interested  spectators  of  & 
contest  which,  they  were  taught  to  believe,  was  to 
determine  their  independence  as  a  free  people,  or  to 
subject  them  for  ever  to  these  foreign  councils  to 
which  they  had  ascribed  the  late  misfortunes  of  the 
kingdom.  The  eagerness  of  the  parliament  was  in 
unison  with  that  of -the  populace.  The  commis- 
sioner still  insisting  on  the  supply,  was  answered, 
that  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  supporting  the 
natural  and  undeniable  privilege  of  parliament,  the" 
friends  of  their  country  were  resolved  to  demand 
justice  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  A  general 
discontent  transported  the  house  into  such  a  degree 
of  fury,  that  the  commissioner,  apprehensive  for  the 
safety  of  Ms  own  person,  suddenly  prorogued  this 
refractory  parliament,  after  having  given  the  royal 
assent  to  all  the  bills  that  were  ready ;  and  among 
the  rest,  to  an  act  of  limitation  on  the  successor,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  no  king  or  queen  of 
Scotland  should  have  power  to  make  war  or  peace 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  commis- 
sion for  treating  of  an  union  with  England,  was  va- 
cated with  a  prohibition  to  grant  any  other  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. The  queen  revived  the  order  of  the  Thistle, 
which  the  late  king  had  dropped,  and  conferred 
titles  upon'  those  who  appeared  to  have  influence  in 
the  nation,  and  attachment  to  her  government.  The 
number  of  the  knights  of  the  Thistle  was  limited  to 
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twelve.  The  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  the  mar- 
quis of  Armendale,  and  the  earls  of  Orkney  and 
Seafield,  were  the  first  honoured  with  it. 

Affairs  went  on  more  favourably  in  Ireland.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  succeeding  to  the  earl  ef  Ro- 
chester as  lord-lieutenant,  was  received  at  first 
with  open  arms,  as  heir  to  the  virtues  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  commons,  in  a  representation  of  their 
grievances  and  misfortunes,  stated  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland  had  been  of  late  greatly  shaken, 
their  lives,  liberties  and  estates,  called  into  question 
and  tried, in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown ;  that  the  es- 
sences to  which  they  had  been  unnecessarily  exposed 
by  the  late  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates,  in  de- 
fending their  just  rights  and  titles,  had  exceeded  in 
value  the  current  cash  of  the  kingdom,  that  their 
trade  and  manufactures  were  completely  decayed  ; 
they  declared  that,  from  her  majesty's  gracious  in- 
terposition alone,  they  expected  to  be  relieved  from 
those  manifold  calamities.  The  commons  after- 
wards voted  the  necessary  supplies,  and  granted 
150,000/.  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  ne- 
cessary branches  of  the  establishment.  They  passed 
an  act  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  such  as 
it  had  been  voted  by  the  English  parliament.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  they  passed 
a  severe  bill,  enacting  that  all  estates  of  papists 
should  be  equally  divided  among  their  children, 
notwithstanding  any  settlements  to  the  contrary, 
unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled,  qua- 
lified themselves  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  coining 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  But  while  the 
house  continued  to  exert  itself  with  great  zea 
against  popery,  the  duke  of  Ormond  put  an  end  to 
the  debate  by  adjourning  the  parliament.  The 
commons  were  so  highly  displeased  at  this  sudden 
adjournment,  and  the  session  ended  in  so  much 
heat,  that  it  was  thought  the  parliament  would  meet 
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no  mow,  if  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  severely 
reflected  upon,  was  continued  in  the  government. 

During  these  transactions  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  unabating  vigour  between  the  allies  and  Louis 
XIV.  bjut  did  not  produce  any  event  of  a  decisive 
nature.  The  successes  were  nearly  divided,  and 
upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  was  rather  favour- 
able to  the  French.  The  progress  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  had  reduced  the 
family  of  Austria  into  great  straits,  while  at  the  same 
time,  an  insurrection  in  Hungary  spread  devasta- 
tion to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In  Italy,  the  desertiosf 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  not  hitherto  produced 
any  favourable  change  for  the  Emperor,  and  his 
arms  were  not  attended  with  a  better  fortune  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  letter,  or  rather  the  challenge, 
which  Louts  XIV.  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
this  occasion,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his  su- 
percilious style. 

"Sir, 

"  Since  neither  religion,  honour,  interest, 
**  alliances,  nor  even  your  own  handwriting  are 
**  of  any  force  between  us,  I  send  my  cousin,  the 
"  duke  of  Vendome,  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to 
u  make  known  to  you  my  intentions.  He  will 
**  allow  you  but  four-and-twenty  hours  to  resolve 
**  what  you  have  to  do." 

In  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sat  down* 
with  little  interruption,  before  some  places  of  consi- 
derable strength,  and  gloriously  maintained  his  re- 
putation by  their  conquest.  However,  the  progress 
made  by  the  allies  was  inconsiderable,  and  they  com- 
pletely failed  in  their  attempts  on  the  strong  lines 
formed  by  the  enemy  for  the  protection  of  Flanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  Offemburgh,  Rastadt,  the  fort 
of  Kell,  Old  Brisac,  and  Landau,  had  been  taken 
by  the  French ;  Ratisbonne  and  Neuburgh  by  the 
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elector  of  Bavaria;  and-' count  Stirum  had  been 
completely  defeated  near  Hoclratet. 

The  naval  expeditions  were  still  less  favourable  to 
the  allies,  and  dearly  evinced  the  Incapacity  of  those 
who  directed  them.  Prince  George,  lord  high  admi. 
ral  of  England,  understood  very  ntde  of  those  mat- 
ters, and  was  easily  Imposed  on  by  men  of  bad 'de- 
signs. Powerful  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  English  har- 
bours, and  soon  after  came  back,  without  having 
effected  or  even  attempted  any  thing  worth  no 
tieing. 

The  emperor's  second  son,  archduke  of  Austria* 
b  declared  and  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  at  Vienna, 
September  18th,  under  the  name  of  Charles  10. 
The  campaign  in  Flanders  being  at  an  end,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  returns  to  England,  October 
30th,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  a  new  session  of 
parliament  is  opened.  The  eneen,  in  her  speech  to 
both  houses,  desires  supplier  to  enable  her  to  per- 
form  her  engagements  wtth  the  king  of  Portugal  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  acceded  to  the  grand 
alliance.  The  commons  resolve  that  the  50flOO  men 
that  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  allies  in  the  last 
campaign,  shall  continue  another  year;  that  the 
proportion  of  land  forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Portugal,  shall  be  8000  men,  and  that  4/OfiOQ  men, 
including  5000  marines,  shall  be  employed  on  board 
the  fleet 

On  the  SOrh  of  November,  about  inidnight, 
broke  out,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  most  violent 
storm  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  memory  of 
man.  It  carried  off  the  roofs  of  many  houses  and 
churches,  blew  down  the  spires  of  several  steeples, 
and  an  immense  number  of  ehimnies.  The  city  of 
London  was  so  shaken  with  it,  that  people  were 
generally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
houses;  and  such  was  unfortunately  the  case  of 
many,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the.  bishop  of  Bath 
vol.  rv.  si 
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and  Wells,  and  Ms  wife,  who  werekWed  by  tbeiall 
of  part  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Wehs.  The  da- 
mage in  the  city  of  London  only,  was  computed  at 
nearly  two  millions ;  and  at  Bristol,  about  aoOfiQQL 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  war  were  cast  away,  and 
1 500  of  their  crew  perished. 
Upon  this  calamity  the  commons  addressed  the 

ren,  that  she  would  give  directions  for  repairing 
loss*  and  building  an  adequate  number  of  capital 
ahips,  assuring  her  majesty  that  at  their  next  meet- 
ing the  house  would  effectually  make  good  that  ex- 
pence. 

Charles  IIL  when  at  Duaaeldorf,  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  congratulated  him  on  his  accession  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  In  answer  to  the  compliment,  the 
prince,  taking  a  rich  sword  from  his  side,  gracefully 
presented  the  duke  with  it,  aaying  in  French,  "  I 
**  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  I  am  but  a  poor 
**  prince)  r  have  only  my  cloke  and  my  award: 
**  the  latter  may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  I  hope  you 
**  will  not  think  it  the  worse  for  my  wearing  k 
**  one  day.'* 

About  the  end  of  December,  Charles  IIL  arrived 
in  England,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  queen  at 
Windsor,  when  he  was  received  with  great  magni- 
ficence., A  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  aJlposrible  ac- 
tivity to  carry  him  to  Portugal,  so  that  he  set  sail  jn 
the  beginning  of  January,  bat  he  was  so  long  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  that  he  (fid  not  arrive  at 
Lisbon  tiH  the  end  of  February. 

The  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  was  reviv- 
ed with  some  alterations,  and  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons,  but  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading 
in  the  upper  house. 

The  queen,  after  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
land-tax,  addressed  both  houses  with  a  speech, 
wherein  she  arnuainnd  them  with  a.  pfcrt  carried  OB 
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in  Scotland  by  emissaries  from  France,  which  she 
designed  to  lay  before  them  as  soon  as  the  exami- 
nations were  perfected.  Hie  day  following,  the 
lords  appointed  a  select  committee  to  examine  the 
persons  suspected.  The  commons  being  now  in  an 
ill-humour  against  the  upper  house,  seized  this  oc- 
casion to  vent  it  by  representing  to  the  queen  that 
by  appointing  a  select  committee  to  examine  per* 
sons  taken  into  custody  by  her  messengers,  tha 
lords,  in  violation  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land) 
had  openly  encroached  on  her  prerogative,  of  which 
they  earnestly  desired  her  majesty  to  suffer  no  dimi- 
nution, promising  to  support  her  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  in  her  just  exercise  of  it. 

Arm.  1704. 

The  address  of  the  commons  against  the  lords, 
was  a  complete  deviation  from  the  parliamentary 
method  hitherto  observed,  which  consisted  in  de- 
manding conferences  of  members  of  both  houses, 
wherein  matters  were  freely  debated,  when  one; 
house  was  oflended  at  any  thing  done  in  the  other, 
But  to  begin  by  an  appeal  to  the  throne  was  an 
unprecedented  proceeding,  which  might  be  managed 
by  an  ill-designing  prince,  so  as  to  endanger  ma- 
terially the  whole  constitution.  Moreover,  there 
were  many  recent  instances,  especially  in  the  popish 
plot,  of  precedents  in  both  houses,  that  went  much  - 
farther  than  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  in  this 
circumstance.  They  therefore  easily  succeeded  in 
vindicating  their  honour,  and  asserting  their  privi- 
leges in  an  address  to  the  queen,  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
parliament. 

These  dissensions  between  the  two  houses  were 
still  heightened  by  a  further  quarrel  concerning  the 
right  of  determining  controverted  elections.    The 
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commons  resolved  that  the  right  of  an  elector  to 
vote  was  cognizable  only  in  their  house,  and  ordered 
their  resolution  to  be  posted  up  on  Westminster- 
hall  gate.  The  lords  on  the  contrary  resolved  in 
the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  that  if  any  elector's 
vote  was  refused,  he  had  a  right  to  bring  his  action, 
and  that  the  commons  in  deterring  people  from 
bringing  their  actions,  hindered  the  course  of  jus- 
tice ;  as  the  prerogative  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
commons  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tions, had  nothing  In  common  with  awarding  on 
.the  very  right  of  voting  in  the  elections,  an  origi- 
nal right  founded  on  legal  titles,  and  as  such,  cogni- 
zable only  by  a  court  of  law.  The  decision  of  the 
lords  being  grounded  on  this  just  and  popular  prin- 
ciple, prevailed,  and  they  ordered  a  copy  of  the 
case  and  of  their  resolution  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
sheriffs  of  England,  to  be  communicated  to  all  the 
boroughs  in  their  counties. 

The  queen  taking  into  consideration  the  mean 
and  msuflident  maintenance  allowed  to*the  clergy 
in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  raises  it,  by  granting 
to  the  smaller  livings  her  whole  revenue  arising  out 
of  thejfrttjrwts  and  tenths,  an  imposition  establish- 
ed by  the  popes  in  the  times  of  the  holy  wars,  and 
settled  for  ever  as  a  part  of  the  income  of  the 
crown  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  the  re- 
formation. The  queen  closed  the  session  on  the 
3rd  of  April. 

The  convocation  sitting  again  this  winter  with 
the  parliament,  they  were  divided  as  before.  The 
lower  house  renewed  all  its  former  complaints  with 
no  better  success.  The  archbishop  told  them  only 
that  orders  were  given  for  making  out  copies  of 
their  representation,  and  that  a  proper  use  should  be 
made  of  it,  especially  at  visitations. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  goes  over  to  Holland 
January  5th,  and  returns  to  London  February  14th, 
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after  having  settled  with  the  deputies  of  the  states- 
general  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  records  of  history,  as  it 
completely  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  rescued 
the  emperor  from  the  most  deplorable  situation, 
turned  the  whole  seat  of  the  war  against  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  and  entirely  overthrew  the  power  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  possessed  all  the  placet 
on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Passau,  and  even  threaten- 
ed Vienna,  which  must  have  been  infallibly  lost,  had 
the  insurgents  in  Hungary  acted  in  concert  with  the 
Bavarians. 

Those  renowned  achievements,  the  particulars 
of  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work, 
were  due,  not  only  to  the  wonderful  abilities,  cou- 
rage, and  activity  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  but 
in  great  measure  to  the  skilfulness  of  his  plans, 
and  to  the  great  secrecy  under  which  he  masked  or 
concealed  all  bis  measures  till  the  very  moment  of 
execution.  In  the  month  of  April,  he  embarked 
for  Holland  accompanied  by  his  brother,  genera! 
Churchill,  and  other  officers  of  distinction ;  and 
after  a  long  conference  with  a  deputation  of  the 
states-general,  he  left  the  Hague  on  the  fifth  of  May 
with  toe  apparent  resolution  of  carrying  the  war 
to  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  to  penetrate  into 
France,  while  all  his  preparations  bad  been  secredy 
nude  for  the  real  expedition  to  Bavaria  and  the 
Danube.  The  French  generals,  far  from  suspecting 
it,  were  convinced  that  the  duke's  design  was  to 
open  the  campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  sent  accord, 
ingly  a  strong  detachment  to  that  river,  and  gave 
oat  that  they  intended  to  invest  Huy,  imagining  by 
this  report  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  English  army. 
The  duke  paying  little  attention  to  k,  continued  Jus 
march  with  unwearied  diligence,  crossed  the  Nee- 
kar  and  proceeded  to  Mindelheim,  where  he  was 
visited   by  prince  Eugene,  and  from  the  conge- 
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nblity  of  their  talents,  they  Immediately  con- 
traded  an  intimate  friendship.  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  met  them  next  day,  when  those  three  cele- 
brated generals  definitively  agreed  on  the  respective 
ports  that  each  of  them  would  act  in  the  operations 
of  the  campaign. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  Marlborough  was  in  sight 
of  the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  Dettingen,  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  best  part  of  the  Bavarian  infan- 
try were  posted  behind  strong  fines  at  ScheUenberg, 
he  marched  immediately  to  attack  them,  and  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  forced  their  lines,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  They  fled  to  Dona- 
wert  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  6000 
men  dead  oh  the  field  of  battle,  16  pieces  of  can- 
non, 13  pair  of  colours  with  all  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage. The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of 
Augsburgh,  and  finding  the  elector  of  Bavaria  too 
securely  posted  under  the  cannon  of  that  cky  to 
be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success,  they  took 
such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  dominions,  and  having  reduced 
him  to  this  situation,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
proposed  to  him  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace, 
provided  he  would  abandon  the  French  Interest 
and  join  the  Imperialists  in  Italy.  He  seemed  ready 
to  sign  the  articles,  when  hearing  that  ntareschal 
Tallard  was  coming  with  a  great  body  of  forces  to 
join  him,  he  declared  that  he  thought  himself  oblig- 
ed in  honour  to  continue  in  his  alliance  with 
France. 

The  generals  of  the  allies,  exasperated  at  this  dis- 
appointment, send  out  detachments  to  ravage  the 
country  of  Bavaria  as  far  as  Munich  ;  upwards  of 
900  towns,  villages,  or  castles  are  inhumanly  des- 
troyed without  any  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the 
elector  against  acts  of  barbarity  no  less  opposite  to 
true  glory  than;  to  humanity.    Manschal  Tallard 
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joins  the  elector  on  the  5«h  day  of  August ;  they 
resolve  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Lawingen  and  to  en- 
camp at  ft— hiem.  They  take  an  advantageous 
position  on  a  hill  near  Hodcstet,  their  right  being 
Covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen,  and  their 
front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep, 
and  the  bottom  marshy.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  or  Marl* 
borough  resolve  to  attack  them  immediately. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  a  day  which  decided  the 
doctor's  fate  by  the  loss  of  all  his  country,  the  whole 
confederate  army  advanced  to  the  plain,  and  wore 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  prince  Eugene  and 
the  imperial  general  officers  were  on  the  right,  gene- 
rat  Churchill  with  the  rest  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
generals  were  on  the  left,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  centre  commanded  the  whole,  and 
obtained  that  famous  victory  of  Blenheim,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  glorious  that  ever  was  re- 
corded in  the  military  annals.  The  French  and 
Bavarian  army  consisted  of  60,000  men,  while 
tint  of  the  affiea  did  not  exceed  55,000.  Ten 
thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle;  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squad- 
rons of  horse  and  dragoons  were  forced  into  the 
Danube,  most  of  whom  perished.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners,  and  among  them  mares- 
chal  Tallard.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  with 84  mortars,  129 colours,  17-  standards, 
17  pairs  of  kettle-dfums,  3600  tents,  34  coaches, 
900  laden  mules,  8  bridges  of  boats,  15  pontoons, 
24  barrels,  and  8  casks  of  silver.  But  this  success 
cost  them  4485  men  killed,  7525  wounded,  and 
1HS  missing  or  made  prisoners. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors  an  extent  of  70  leagues  of 
country,  which  felt  all  the  calamities  attending  upon 
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conquest.  TV  ftmtk,  fcwlsw  serf  luspi  isd,  hfl  * 
free  and  uninterrupted  anarch  to  the  cceifaderatej, 
who  crossed  the  Rhine,  catered  Akece,  and  btforr 
the  end  of  the  campaign  took  Landau  and  Traer- 
bach.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
repaired  to  Betfin,  where  he  negotiated  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  8000  Fruerians  to  serve  under  prince 
Eugene  in  Italy,  daring  the  next  campaign. 

The  emperor  recovered  from  the  most  critical  «- 
tuation  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  reward- 
ed this  signal  ■ervice  by  making  him  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  the  consent  of  the  queen,  and  about  a 
year  after  Mindelbeim  confiscated  in  Bavaria,  was 
erected  into  a  principality  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  assigned  to  him*  he  was  admitted  in  virtue  of 
(his  title  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  Sept.  1 3th, 


of  England,  and  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  re- 
duction of  Gibraltar,  which  Philip  V.  vainly  attempt* 
ed  to  retake :  this  important  fortress  has  ever  since 
remained  an  honourable  part  of  the  English  dpmi- 
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nicm,  thong*  less  useful  than  gmU^ng  to  that  na. 
tional  pride  whkh  k  is,  perhaps,  wiser  to  indulg* 
than  to  repress  is  a  ilea  lad  powerful  country. 

Uarlborough  having  settled  au  natters  relating 
to  the  ensuing  campaign,  embarked  for  England^ 
and  arrived  in  London  December  11  th.  He  fennel 
a  general  joy  diffused  over  the  nation  on  account  of 
the  splendid  success  he  had  obtained.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed  on, the  occasion,  and 
the  queen  herself  attended  the  procession  to  St. 
Paul's  with  the  greatest  pomp.  His  enemies,  Who, 
notwithstanding  his  signal  services,  had  prepared 
their  batteries  to  attack  him  with  advantage,  saw 
inan  instant  all  their  schemes  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  torrent  of  his  glory ;  and  the  hero,  whom 
foreign  princes  vied  with  one  another  to  honour 
abroad,  became  at  home  the  Idol  of  a  nation  ever 
fond  of  military  fame. 

Marlborough,  however,  though  he  had  lately  ap- 
peared to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  interests  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  still  maintained,  as  weH  as  Go- 
dolphin,  a  secret  connection,  and  encouraged  private 
interviews  with  the  agents  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germain.  The  duke,  though  perhaps  not  to  sht- 
cere  in  bis  professions  as  Godolphin,  was  less  geareV 
edin  his  conduct.  In  the  month  of  April,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  break  the  power  of  France  to 
Germany,  he  regretted  that  Ins  nephew  the  duke 
of  Berwick  was  employed  in  Portugal,  as  he  ought 
to  be  nearer  England  to  take  advantage  of  suds 
events  as  might  occur  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
'Wales.  He  tfcve  at  the  same  thne  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  las  unalterable  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  excluded  family,  and  directed  their  agents  to 
apply  to  lord  Oodnlnhin  upon  any  emergency  that 
might  arise  In  hb  own  absence  during  the  campaign. 
fStu*rtfaprt,JrriliiUtl,  17Mj  Macfhvrto^s 
Ori&wl  f*&rt$Vol  in.  (373.) 
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Daring  the  imjl&rtant  6perathn»  which  were  to 
decide  the  false  of  a&  Europe,  the  Scottish  country- 
party*  i*JMM<  at  At  interference  of  die  Engfirii 
house  of  lccds*  wito  a  pktt  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  Scotland^  joined  themselves  more  doscly  with 
that  party,  whose  absent  avowed  intentions  were  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  fatnfly  of  Stuart.  fn> 
this  state  of  afiairs  the  leaden  of  toe  Scottish  par- 
lament  was  opened  at  Edinburgh,  July  6th,  by  the" 
marquis  of  TweedaJe,  who  had  succeeded  the  duke 
of  QuendDury  in  the  office  of  lord  high  commis- 
sioner to  the  parliament.  The  queen  recommend- 
ed in  her  letter  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in 
the  protestant  hoe ;  and  demanded  an  immediate 
supply  for  mamtairang  the  civil  and  military  esta- 
WnAment  of  the  kingdom.  The  comnrisskmer,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  secretary  of  state,  supported  at 
usual  these  demands,  by  a  succession  of  formal 
■Beeches ;  but  their  eloquence  produced  so  little  ef- 
fccti  that  a  motion  was  immedntery  made,  **  That 
M'me  housei  without  naming  a  successor,  should 
**  stand-  by  and  defend  her  majesty's  person  and 

*  ^gdvemroent ;  but  that  the  house  should  agree  on 
.  **  suuh  conditions  and  limitations,  to  take  effect 

*  after  the  queen's  death,  as  should  effectually  de- 
^umd  Scodand  agafnst  all  English  influence.'1  The 
•muse  having  adjourned  without  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion, the  duke  of  Hamilton  proposed,  a  few  days 
aftsr*  that  the  parliament  should  not  proceed  to 
4auae '  a  successor  to  the  crown;  until  the  Scots 
tfcouW  conclude  a  treaty  with  England  respecting 
their  ottnnerce  and  other  important  Concerns. 

-  The  eagerness  with  which  these  motions  were  re- 
ceived, convinced  the  queen  that  her  project  for 
atttHogthe  succession  coukt  never  pass,  nor  any 
■subsidy  be  granted  untu  she  had  ihajed  UtefersSent 
which  had  proftUed  in  SeotLmd  ever  since  shehatt 
refused  her  assent  to  the  act  of-securityj  shere- 
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solved  accordingly,  to  gratify  the  nation  upon  that 
subject,  particularly  when  she  knew  that  the  parBa- 
nent  had  tacked  the  act  of  security  to  the  supply- 
MH  by  the  following  vote ;  **  That  the  parliament 
"  wu  proceed  to  grant  two  months  supply  for  sub. 
**  Mating  her  majesty's  forces,  and  as  soon  as  the  act 
"  of  security,  now  read,  has  got  the  royal  assent, 
"  will  give  four  months  more."  This  new  act  of 
security  was  in  substance  nearly  the  same  as  the 
former.  It  was  provided  by  it,  **  That  should  die 
M  queen  die  without  issue,  a  parliament  should  pre> 
**  sentry  meet  and  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown, 
"  who  should  not  be  the  same  person  as  was  pos- 
M  sessed  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  before 
M  that  time  there  should  be  a  settlement  made  in 
**  parliament  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  na- 
*  don  independant  on  English  councils.'*  By  an- 
other clause  it  was  made  lawful  to  arm  the  subjects, 
to  train  and  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The 
royal  assent  being  given  to  this  act,  a  six  months 
supply  was  granted  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  the 
parnament  were  entering  upon  debates  about  the 
plot  and  proceedings  of  the  English  house  of  fords 
in  that  affair,  as  an  undue  intermeddling  with  their 
concerns,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  sovereign, 
ty  and  independency  of  their  nation,  when  the  high 
commissioner  told  them  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
give  them  any  more  time,  but  that  they  should  soon 
have  as  opportunity  of  doing  what  still  remained  to 
be  done ;  he  accordingly  prorogued  them. 

The  parliament  of  England  met  October  29th  j 
the  queen,  having  expatiated  in  her  speech  on  tike 
great  and  memorable  success  of  the  campaign,  as- 
sured the  two  houses  of  her  confidence  in  then- 
affection  and  eagerness  to  provide  for  every  thing 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
timely  improve  the  present  advantages,  so  as  to  en- 
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able  her  to  procure  a  lasting  foundation  of  security 
for  England,  and  a  firm  support  for  the  liberty  of 
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Jand  or  Ireland,  and  the  conveying  of  horses,  arms, 
and  ammunition  from  England  into  Scotland; 
#ti>'y»  that  all  the  protasft  freeholders  of  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England  shall  bo  permitted  to 
furnish  themselves  with  arms.  This  last  resolution 
was  suggested  by  the  alarm  produced  by  the  clause 
of  the  act  of  security,  which  enacted,  that  It  was 
lawful  to  arm  the  subjects,  and  to  train  them,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  a  posture- of  defence,  t 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  accompanied  by  nures- 
chal  de  Tallard,  and  twenty-six  other  prisoners  of 
note,  arrives  in  the  Thames,  December  14tn>;  and 
the  same  day  it  received  at  St.  James's  by  the  queen 
with  every  mark  of  favour  and  cordiality.  He  goes 
the  next  day  to  the  house  of  peers,  where  he  re* 
ceives  the  most  nattering  conoTatHkttions.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  wait  upon  him 
whh  their  thanks  for  bis  victories,, and'  for  the 
success  of  his  late  negotiations.  They  appoint  a 
day  for  taking  his  services  into  consideration,  and 
address  her  majesty  to  find  means  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  achievements. 

Arm.  1*70*. 

The  standards  and  colours  taken  at  Blenheim  are 
set  up  in  Westminster-hall.  The  queen  sends  a 
message  to  the  commons,  informing  them  that  she' 
intends  to  grant  the  honour  and  manor  of  Wood- 
stock, and  hundred  of  Wooton,  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  heirs;  and  the  lieutenancy 
and  rangership  of  the  parks,  with  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  manors  and  hundreds,  being  grant- 
ed for  two  lives,  her  majesty  expresses  her  wish  for 
that  incumbrance  being  removed.  Hereupon  a 
bill  is  passed  to  enable  the  quean  to  accomplish  her 
intentions,  and  an  address  is  voted,  desiring  her  ma- 
jesty to  advance  the  money  for  clearing  the  incuro- 
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brances.  She  not  only  eotnpXed  with  this  address, 
but  ordered  die  comptroller  of  her  works  to  build 
in  Woodstock-park  a  Magnificent  palace  for  the 
duke,  upon  a  plan  move  calculated  for  solidity  than 


e  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  thus  pua~ 
gi.ttified  by  att  parties,  he  still  continued  to 
s  secret  professions  and  protestations  of  seal 
for  the  interests  of  the  excluded  family.  Hie 
duchess  of  Tyrconnel  who  knew  his  connexions 
with  the  servants  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  former  promises,  he  answered  at 
first  in  general  terms ;  but  when  she  urged  him  to 
agree  on  particulars,  he  solemnly  assured  her  that 
without  descending  to  circumstances,  or  fixing  the 
time,  he  would  do  every  thing  which  honour  and 
justice  demanded  at  his  hands.  Lord  Godolphin 
himsdf,  though  proscribed  by  the  tones,  and  affect- 
ing the  principles  and  views  of  the  whig*,  had  at 
the  same  time  given  a  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  his  zeal  for  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  by  insi- 
nuating that  he  would  search  for  an  opportunity  to 
pay  a  part  at  least  of  the  arrears  of  the  jointure  due  to 
the  exiled  queen.  (Stuart  Papers,  January  4th,  1703. 
Mucphersoris  Original  Papers,  voL  i.  p.  695.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  session  was  consumed 
in  violent  altercations  between  the  two  houses  res- 
pecting an  action  brought  by  five  inhabitants  of 
Aylesbury  against  the  constables  of  that  place,  for 
having  denied  them  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion. The  commons  persevering  in  their  preten- 
sion that  the  cognizance  of  the  matter  exclusively 
belonged  to  them,  had  committed  these  five  per- 
sons to  Newgate ;  hereupon  a  motion  grounded  on 
the  common  law  had  been  made  in  their  behalf  at 
the  queen's,  bench  for  a  habeas  corpus.  But  the 
majority  of  the  judges  having  given  their  opinion 
against  the  motion,  the  prisoners  had  been  remand- 
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cd  to  Newgate;  and  two  of  diem,  warder  to  bring 
the  nutter  below  the  lord*,  were  now  petitioning 
for  a  writ  of  error.  The  commons,  alarmed  at  it, 
represented  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  a  writ 
of  error  in  this  case  would  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  undoubtedrights  and  privileges  of  the-house. 
In  the  mean  time  they  voted  all  the  lawyers  who 
had  pleaded.on  the  habeas  corpus,  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  and  lest  the  prisoners  should  be  dismissed 
by  the  queen's  granting  the  writ  of  error,  tbej  or- 
dered the  petitioners  to  be  removed  from  Newgate 
into  the  custody  of  their  serjeant-at-arms.  The 
prisoners  petitioned  the  lords  for  relet  The  upper 
house  passed  six  different  resolutions  against  the 
conduct  of  the  commons,  as  being  an  obstruction;  to 
justice,  and  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  A  confer- 
ence took  place  between  th^.twn-cMuaes,  but  prow* 
ed  inefiectual,  and  both  presented  their  respective 
addresses  to  Che  queen  against  or  for  the  writ  of 
error.  The  contest  daily  novating  in  bitterness 
and  violence,  her  majesty  put  aneud  to  it  by  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  March  14th.  Three  weeks 
after  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  acoording  to 
the  triennial  act. 

The  two  houses  of  the  convocation  still  continued 
at  variance. 

The  queen  confers  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton,  mathematical 
professor. 

The  aflairs  in  Ireland  having  remained  in  the  same 
situation  since  the  preceding  year,  nothing  remark- 
able occurred  during  the  session,  except  a  quarrel 
between  the  commons  and  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation respecting  a  bill,  which  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufactures,  had  ascertained  the 
tithes  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  convocation  present* 
ed  a  memorial  requesting  the  commons  that  aclause 
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»  detrimental  to  their  Interest  should  not  paw  til 
their  reasons  against  it  should  be  heard.  The  com- 
-mom  ordered  the  person  who  had  brought  the  maw 
moral, to  be  committed  for  a  breach  of  privilege; 
and  voted  that  the  convocation,  by  pretending  to 
have  any  care  of  the  civil  rights  erf  the  clergy,  were 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  boose.  The  convoca- 
tion adhering  to  their  memorial,  and  the  commons 
perie wring  in  their  vote,  the  lord-lieutenant  put  an 
and  to  the  dfepote  by  a  message  to  both  houses 
commanding  them  to  adjourn  to  the  first  of  May. 
-  Paring  these  transactions,  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  ardour  on  the  continent.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough took  the  field  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
intending  to  improve  the  victories  of  the  preceaV 
tag  campaign,  by  carrying  the  war  by  the  Moselle 
into  the  heart  of  France.  But  the  mareachal  de 
Yiliars  who  cosmmnded  the  French  army  consist- 
ing of  70y000  men,  having  been  apprized  of 
the  duke's  plan,  took  his  position  on  that  side,  and 
occupying  a  strong  camp  at  Sirk,  resolved  to  re- 
main on  ra  defensive.  The  prince  of  Baden,  who 
commanded  the  Imperialists,  either  from  a  personal 
disfike  to  Marlborough,  or  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  taking  the  field,  disappointed  him  in  his' 
promise  of  joining  the  allies  with  his  army  j  and 
thus  the  duke  remained  inactive  in  his  camp  during 
a  month,  in  daih  hopes  of  a  necessary  reinforce- 
meat,  that  nevuwtrrived.  The  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Leopold,  which  happened  at  that  time,  (May 
6th),  did  not  change  the  face  of  affairs,  and  the 
duke,  tired  with  waiting  in  vain  for  the  junction  of 
die  German  troops,  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
treat, and  abandon  all  bis  magazines  and  provi- 
sions at  Treves.  One  of  the  most  singular  or- 
cumstiuices  of  his  retreat,  was  his  addressing  an 
apology  for  h,  not  to  the  queen  nor  to  the  states- 
general,  but  to  the  mareschal  de  Villars,  to  whom 
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he  sent  the  following  note  by  a  trtimpeter.  "  Do 
**  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  my  retreat  is  en; 
"  tirely  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  prince  bf  Baden; 
"  but  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  still  greater  than 
**  my  resentment  of  his  conduct.*' 

In  thfe  mean  time  the  French  and  Bavarian  army 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  and  the  mares- 
chal  de  Villeroi,  had  taken  Huy,  and  were  on  their 
march  to  liege.  The  states-general,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  requested  the  duke  to  hasten 
to  their  aid  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  His  army 
was  in  motion  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  marched 
with  such  expedition,  that  mareschal  de  Villeroi 
being  informed  of  his  approach,  retreated  within 
his  lines  along  the  Mehaigne.  Marlborough  sent  a 
detachment  to  invest  Huy,  and  prompted  by  his 
eagerness  to  atone  by  some  stroke  of  importance 
for  his  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  French  lines,  and  completely  succeed- 
ed in  this  enterprise.  He  took  a  large  heap  of 
standards,  four  colours,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  two  briga- 
dier-generals, with  many  other  officers,  and  a  great 
number  of  .common  soldiers.  The  garrison  of 
Huy  surrendered  at  discretion ;  the  mareschal  de 
Villeroi  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the  Dyle  with 
great  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong 
camp  at  Park.  The  next  day  the  confederate  army 
moved,  and  in  their  march  took  about  1200  pri- 
soners, who  could  not  follow  the  precipitate  march 
of  the  rest  of  the  French  army.  Marlborough's 
design  was  to  attack  the  French  again,  before  they 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation  which 
was  apparent  in  their  army ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  opposition  of  general  Schlangenburg  and 
other  Dutch  commanders,-  who  prevailed  on  the 
deputies  of  the  states  to  refuse  to  consent  to  an  en- 
voi.. IV.  I 
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terprise  which  they  said  was  neither  advisable  nor 
practicable. 

The  duke  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the  scheme, 
wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  states-general, 
complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that  confi- 
dence which  they  had  reposed  in  him  while  he  acted 
in  Germany  ;  and  a  great  resentment  prevailed  all 
over  England  on  that  occasion.  The  earl  of  Pern* 
broke  was  appointed  envoy-extraordinary  to  Hol- 
land, with  instructions  to  demand  a  satisfaction, 
which  the  states  thought  proper  to  anticipate,  by 
removing  Schlangenburg  from  his  command.  In 
the  interval,  the  Tittle  town  of  Leuve,  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  lines  abandoned  by  the  French,  being 
taken,  as  well  as  Tirlemont,  the  duke  ordered  these 
towns  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  lines  levelled  to 
the  ground.  He  afterwards  gave  directions  on  the 
fortifications  of  several  places,  and  set  out  for  Vi- 
enna upon  the  orders  he  had  received  from  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing campaign.  On  the  24th  of  October,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  confederate  armies  invested  Sant- 
sclict,  which  surrendered  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  mareschal  de  Villars,  as  soon  as*  he  was  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  being  attacked  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  had  sent  two  detachments 
t>f  his  army,  one  to  force  the  lines  of  Veissem- 
burgh,  and  the  other  to  attack  Homburgh,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  the  lines  were  forced  on  the  3d  of 
July,  and  Homburgh  surrendered  on  the  20th; 
but  the  mareschal  being  thus  weakened,  could  not 
prevent  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  arrived  at  last 
in  the  camp  of  the  imperialists,  to  force  the  French 
lines  at  Haguenau. 

In  Italy,  the  towns  of  Verue,  La  Mirandole,  and 
Cliivas,  were  taken  by  the  French.    Prince  Eugene, 
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attempting  to  bring  a  reinforcement  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  attacked  the  bridge  of  Cassano,  on  the  Adda, 
and  was  repulsed,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  ac- 
tion, in  which  he  was  wounded.  The  duke  de 
Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  had 
a  horse  killed  under  him.  Alt  the  considerable 
places  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  were  now 
taken,  except  Coni  and  Turin,  and  his  little  army 
was  reduced  to  12,000  men,  whom  he  could  hardly 
support. 

In  Spain,  the  mareschal  de  Tease"  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attempts  made  by  sea  by  admiral  de  Pointis  to  sup- 
port him.  The  Portuguese  took  Satvaterra,  Va- 
lencia of  Alcantara,  and  Albuquerque.  Gironna 
declared  for  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  being 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, reduced  Barcelona.  All  the  principal 
places  in  Catalonia  acknowledged  him  for  their  king, 
except  Roses.  Thus  the  advantage  obtained  by  the 
allies  in  Spain,  compensated;  in  great  measure,  those 
of  the  French  in  Italy  :  but  there  was  no  compensa- 
tion at  sea  for  the  loss  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  home- 
ward bound,  with  their  convoy  of  three  ships  of 
war,  which  were  captured  by  the  Dunkirk  squa- 
dron, under  the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Paul, 
though  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  engagement. 
It  is,  therefore,  but  just  to  observe,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  advantages  of  this  campaign  were  nearly 
balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed,  and  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  office  of  high-commissioner  by  the 
young  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  obtained  among, 
the  presbyterians  the  same  influence  as  his  father. 
His  instructions  were,  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
procure  an  act,  settling  the  succession  as  it  was  in 
England,  or  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union 
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of  the  two  kingdoms.  A  great  contention  arose  at 
first  on  the  point  whether  the  question  which  was 
the  first  named  should  be  taken  the  first  into  consi- 
deration or  not.  Many  long  speeches  were  deli- 
vered on  both  sides,  and  the  discussion  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  several  other  questions.  At 
last,  after  some  warm  debates,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  majority,  "  That  this  parliament  will  not  pro- 
"  ceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  till  they 
"  have  had  a  previous  treaty  with  England  respect- 
"  ing  the  commerce  arid  other  concerns  with  that 
"  nation  ;  and  that  this  parliament  will  proceed  to 
t{  make  such  limitations  and  conditions  of  govern- 
"  ment  for  the  rectification  of  the  constitution,  as 
"  may  secure  the  liberty,  religion  and  independency  . 
*'  of  Scotland,  before  they  proceed  to  the  nomina- 
"  tion  of  a  successor."  After  many  other  difficulties 
and  very  hot  debates,  it  was  also  agreed,  that  to 
settle  the  conditions  of  the  intended  treaty  of  union, 
the  queen  should  name  and  appoint  not  only  the 
commissioners  for  England,  but  likewise  those  for 
Scotland. 

The  hew  parliament  of  England  met  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  whigs 
had  obtained  the  majority  in  the  elections,  and  were 
well  disposed  to  support  her  majesty  in  all  her  de- 
signs. In  her  speech  to  both  houses,  she  encour- 
aged them  to  continue  the  war  till  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Austria.  She 
also  acquainted  them  with  the  transactions  that  had 
taken  place  in  Scotland,  respecting  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  desired  them  to  vote  such  sup- 
plies as  were  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  next  year's 
service. 

All  parties  unanimously  concurred  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  both  houses  presented  to  the  queen,  as 
well  as  in  granting  all  the  demands  of.  her  majesty. 
The  house  of  commons  readily  voted  a  supply  of 
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5,075,757/.  and  went  on  to  provide  proper  funds  for 
it.  The  most  important  debates  began  in  the  house 
of  lords,  the  queen  being  present  at  them  all. 
Lord  Haversham  opening  the  motions  of  the  tory 
side,  arraigned  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct 
both  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Brabant,  and  coming 
at  length  to  the  point  which  was  said  to  be  the  de- 
bate of  the  day,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  desire 
her  majesty  to  invite  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  to  come  and  reside  in  the  kingdom  ;  as  there 
was  no  method  so  effectual  to  secure  the  succession, 
as  that  of  the  successor  being  upon  the  spot,  ready 
to  assume  and  maintain  his  or  her  right  against  any 
pretender ;  and  they  observed  that  in  former  times, 
when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the  first 
comer  had  always  succeeded  in  his  pretensions. 
The  proposal  earnestly  supported  by  the  tories,  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who  knew  it 
was  disagreeable  to  the  queen.  The' question  being 
put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 
The  tories  intended  by  this  motion  to  bring  their 
antagonists  into  disgrace,  either  with  the  queen, 
by  supporting  it,  or  with  the  people  by  their  oppo- 
sition, which  might  be  easily  construed  into  an 
aversion  to  the  protestant  succession.  But  the  na- 
tion perceived  the  snare,  and  the  only  effect  the  mo- 
tion produced,  was  the  queen's  resentment  against 
the  whole  party.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  that 
provision  might  be  made  for  maintaining  the  public 
quiet  in  the  interval  between  the  queen's  decease 
and  the  arrival  of  her  successor,  and  for  the  better 
securing  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  bill  was  passed  appointing  "  a  regency,  composed 
"  of  the  seven  persons  who,  at  the  queen's  death, 
"  should  possess  the  offices  of  archbishop  of  Canter- 
ii  bury,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  lord  trea- 
**  surer,  lord  president,  lord  privy  seal,  lord  high 
*'  admiral,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's- 
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"  bench.  These  regents  were  required  to  proclaim 
"  the  next  successor,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  like 
"  proclamation  over  England  and  Ireland.  The 
*'  next  successor  might  seal  a  triplicate  of  the  per- 
"  sons  named  by  him,  to  be  deposited,  one  with  the 
"  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  another  with  the  lord 
M  keeper,  and  a  third  with  his  own  minister-reside 
"  ing  at  this  court ;  upon  the  producing  whereof, 
"  the  persons  nominated  were  to  join  with  the  re- 
.  **  gents,  and  to  art  in  equality  with  them.  The 
"  last  parliament,  even  though  dissolved,  was  to  be 
**  immediately  brought  together,  and  empowered  to 
"  continue  sitting  for  six  months ;  and  thus  things 
"  were  to  be  kept  in  order,  till  the  successor  should 
*'  either  come  in  person,  or  send  his  orders." 

These  measures  being  taken,  the  dangers  to  which 
the  tories  affirn  ed  the  church  was  exposed,  were  in- 
quired into,  and  the  debate  being  finished,  the  house 
resolved  that  the  church  of  England,  under  the 
happy  reign  of  her  majesty,  was  by  God's  blessing 
in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  that 
whoever  should  suggest  or  insinuate  any  thing  to 
the  contrary,  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen,  the 
church,  and  the  kingdom. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  house  present  the 
thanks  of  the  commons  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  his  great  services  in  the  last  campaign,  and  for 
his  prudent  negociations.  He  was  now  in  such  cre- 
dit, with  the  people,  that  when  he  proposed  a  loan  of 
JOOjCCO/.  to  the  emperor,  upon  a  branch  of  his  re- 
venue in  Stlezia,  the  money  was  advanced  imme- 
diately by  the  merchants  of  London. 

Ann.  1706. 

The  kingdom  was  in  the  most  prosperous  sirua. 
tion  at  this  period.  The  armies,  and  the  subsidies 
to  the  allies,  were  punctually  paid.    The  credit  of 
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the  nation  was  never  raised  so  high,  nor  so  sacredly 
maintained.  The  treasury  was  as  regular  in  all  pay- 
ments as  any  private  banker  could  be,  though  a  great 
quantity  of  coin  was  exported  to  maintain  the  wax 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  way  by  bills  of  exchange 
not  being  yet  opened  j  and  the  trade  with  Spain 
and  the  West-Indies,  which  formerly  brought  great 
returns  of  money,  being  now  stopped.  But  owing 
to  the  general  confidence  in  the  administration,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  people  for  the  present  war,  the  defi- 
ciency of  coin  was  fully  supplied  by  the  currency  of 
exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  of  the  disaffected  party  to  blast,  or  at 
least  to  disparage  this  paper  credit.  The  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  1  pth  of  March. 

The  new  convocation,  instead  of  imitating  the 
union  and  harmony  of  the  parliament,  revived 
their  former  divisions,  and  the  two  houses  seemed 
to  act  with  more  determined  rancour  against  each 
other.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  dissension, 
the  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signified 
her  resolution  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  the 
due  subordination  of  presbyters  to  bishops.  She 
required  him  to  impart  this  declaration  to  both 
houses,  and  to  prorogue -the -convocation  to  such 
time  as  should  appear  most  convenient.  When  the 
lower  house  saw  they  were  to  be  prorogued,  they 
ran  indecently  to  the  door,  and  with  some  difficulty 
were  kept  in  the  room  till  the  prorogation  was  inti- 
mated to  them.  They  went  afterwards  to  their 
own  house,  where,  though  prorogued,  they  sat  still 
in  form,  but  they  did  not  venture  on  passing  any 
vote. 

The  attention  of  Great  Britain  was  now  engrossed 
by  a  transaction  of  the  utmost  importance,  namely, 
the  treaty  for  an  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
The  parliament  of  the  latter  kingdom  had  addressed 
the  queen  against  any  progress  in  the  treaty,  till  the 
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English  act,  which  conditionally  declared  the  Scotch 
aliens,  should  be  repealed ;  and  so  it  had  been  in  the 
last  session,  as  well  as  the  bill  enacting  restrictions 
upon  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  Scotland,  which 
the  more  paved  the  way  for  an  immediate  treaty, 
that  this  last  repeal,  though  very  popular  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Scots,  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
their  address  to  the  queen.  The  commissioners  on 
both  sides  met  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Cock-pit,  near  Whitehall; 
Their  conferences  lasted  about  three  months,  during 
which  they  were  twice  visited  by  the  queen,  who 
exhorted  them  to  accelerate  a  business  of  so  much 
consequence  for  both  kingdoms.  At  length  all  the 
articles  being  agreed  on,  were  mutually  signed  on 
the  22d  of  July,  and  next  day  presented  to  her  ma- 
jesty. The  principal  articles  of  this  famous  treaty 
were,  "  That  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  for  ever 
"  united  into  one,  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain  ; 
"  that  the  succession  should  be  vested  in  the  prin- 
"  cess  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs, 
*'  of  her  body,  being  protestants,  according  to  an 
**  act  of  parliament  of  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
"  William  III.  that  the  whole  people  of  Great  Brir 
f  tain  should  be  represented  by  ope  parliament,  in 
**  which  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners, 
*'  chosen  for  Scotland,  should  sit  and  vote ;  that  all 
**  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdoms  should  enjoy 
(*  a  full  freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navh 
"  gation,  and  a  .  reciprocal  communication  of  all 
'*  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  belong? 
!'  ing  to  the  subjects  ofeither  kingdom ;  that  when-. 
<■'  ever  the  sum  of  1,997,763/.  8s.  4^d.  should  be- 
f*  enacted  tp  be  raised  in  that  part  of  the  united 
"  kingdom  now  called  England,  on  lands  and  other- 
t (  things  usually  charged  there  in  acts  of  parliament, 
*'  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  now  called  Scot, 
**  land,  shoukj  t>e  charged,  by  {he  same  act  vUJl 
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"  the  further  sum  of  48,000/.  free  of  all  » 
w  as  the  quota  of  Scotland  to  such  tax, 
"  proportionablv  for  any  greater  or  lesser  sum 
ft  raised  in  England  by  any  tax ;  that  the  laws  con- 
"  cerning  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  govern* 
"  ment  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
"  united  kingdom ;  that  all  peers  of  Scotland  and 
"  their  successors  from  and  after  the  union,  should 
"  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  rank  and  pre- 
"  cedency  next  and  immediately  after  the  English 
"  peers  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  at  the  time 
"  of  the  union,  and  before  those  who  might  be 
"  created  afterwards ;  that  they  should  fully  enjoy 
"  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  peers  of  England,  ex- 
"  cept  that  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  Lords,  and 
"  the  privileges  depending  thereon,  and  particularly 
**  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  trial  of  peers." 

Id  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  debates  upon 
the  different  articles  of  the  treaty  were  carried  on 
with  great  heat  and  vivacity ;  several  protests  were 
entered  into,  and  great  numbers  in  both  houses 
adhered  to  them.  While  this  opposition  raged 
within  doors,  the  resentment  of  the  people  rose 
to  transports  of  fury  and  revenge.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  guards  placed  all  round  the  house,  the  high 
commissioner  was  constantly  saluted  with  curses 
and  imprecations  as  he  passed  along;  his  guards 
were  pelted,  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  streets 
in  full  gallop.  However,  partly  by  promises  or 
corruption  towards  the  members  of  both  houses, 
partly  by  money  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  mob, 
means  were  found  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  to. 
silence,  the  clamour  of  the  multitude,  and  to  ob- 
tain  a  considerable  majority  in  parliament ;  all  the 
articles  of  the  union  were  approved  and  ratified 
with  some  little  variation. 

While  this  famous  treaty  lay  on  the  most  equita- 
ble and  liberal  basis,  the  foundation,  of  an  cveriast* 
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ing  concord  and  amity  between  two  nations,  so  long 
rivals  and  so  often  zt  war  with  one  another ;  the 
confederate  armies  were  in  a  fair  way  to  render  the 
present  year  equally  memorable  by  military  trans- 
actions of  great  importance  and  renown.  The  par- 
ticulars  of  such  a  series  of  victories  would  fill  so 
many  pages,  and  even  volumes,  as  to  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  confining  myself  to  pointing  out 
their  dates  and  the  places  where  they  were  obtained. 

In  Spain,  Alcantara  surrendei-s  to  lord  Galway, 
April  16th.  King  Philip,  having  under  him  mares- 
chal  de  Tessf,  undertook  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
while  the  count  de  Toulouse  blocked  it  up  with  a 
powerful  squadron  ;  he  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
May  12th.  Catalonia  is  open  to  the  archduke. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  taken  by  the  Portuguese.  Car- 
thagena  surrenders  to  the  English,  June  1 3th.  Lord 
Galway  takes  Salamanca,  June  7th,  and  hastens  to 
Madrid,  where  he  proclaims  the  archduke.  The 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick  at  the  head  of  his  army,  oblige  him  to 
retreat  towards  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The 
English  take  Alicant  by  assault,  August  8th,  and 
the  castle  by  capitulation.  Then  sailing  out  of  the 
straits,  one  squadron  is  detached  to  the  West  Indies, 
another  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  and  the  rest  is  sent  home  to 
England.  The  island  of  Ivica  surrenders  to  the  arch* 
duke,  September  20th,  and  Majorca  five  days  after. 

In  Flanders,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ramilli  took 
place  on  the  23d  of  May,  being  Whitsunday. 
The  French  army  was  commanded  by  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  mareschal  de  ViUeroi.  The  con- 
federate forces  were  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  Dutch  general  Velt  mareschal  d'Auver- 
kerque.  The  left  wing  of  the  French  being  covered 
by  the  small  river  Gette  and  its  morasses,  could 
neither  attack  nor  be  attacked ;  which  being  per- 
ceived by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  he  consider-. 
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ably  reinforced  his  left  wing,  with  a  mat  part  of 
his  right,  which  was  become  useless.  Mareschal  de 
VUleroi,  unaccountably  neglecting  to  execute  a  cor- 
responding manoeuvre,  had  to  resist,  with  his  right 
wing  only,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  confederate 
army,  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  num- 
ber, obtained  the  most  complete  victory,  took 
about  120  colours  or  standards,  the  baggage  and 
artillery,  600  officers,  6000  private  soldiers,  and 
left  about  4000  of  the  enemy  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
as  many  wounded.  The  loss  of  that  battle  was  the 
more  irrecoverable,  that  the  whole  army  being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  owing  to  the  fault  of  their  ge- 
neral, had  lost  all  confidence  in  him.  The  con- 
quest of  all  Brabant  followed  immediately.  Mares- 
chal de  Villeroi  was  recalled,  and  returned  to  Ver-  - 
sailles,  where  he  expected  to  meet  with  nothing 
but  reproaches.  Louis,  however,  received  him 
without  the  least  mark  of  displeasure,  saying,  "  Mr. 
'*  Mareschal,  you  and  I  are  too  old  to  be  fortunate.** 
He  was  succeeded  in  Flanders  by  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dome,  who  was  recalled  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
succeeded  in  all  his  enterprizes,  from  the  opening 
of  the  present  campaign,  particularly  in  the  battle 
at  Galicinato,  where  he  completely  defeated,  and 
even  nearly  destroyed,  the  confederate  army  com- 
manded by  the  Danish  general,  count  Reveutlau,  so 
that  prince  Eugene,  who  arrived  next  day,  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  await  the  approach  of  the  duke, 
who  rapidly  pursued  his  victory  j  he  accordingly  re- 
treated into  the  Trenrin,  to  wait  for  new  reinforce- 
ments from  Germany.  The  measures  of  the  duke 
of  Vendome  were  so  skilfully  combined,  that  before 
his  departing  from  Versailles  to  go  to  Italy,  he  had 
announced' this  victory  to  the  king.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces  in  Italy. 

Mareschal  de  la  Feuillade  had  invested  Turin  so 
early  as  the  isth  of  May,  and  opened  the  trenches 
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in  the  beginning  of  June.  Prince  Eugene,  altera 
long  and  difficult  march,  in  which  he  met  with 
none  of  the  obstacles  he  had  expected,  attacked  and 
forced  the  French  lines ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  mareschal  de  Marsin 
was  killed.  Prince  Eugene  intended  only  to  supply 
Turin  with  provisions  and  ammunition ;  but  his 
success  considerably  exceeded  his  expectations,  when 
he  saw  the  enemy  retreating  as  far  as  Pignerol,  in- 
stead of  stopping  under  Cazal,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milaneze.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  less  than  four  hours,  the 
Modeneze,  the  Mantuan,  the  Milaneze,  the  Pie- 
mont,  and  even  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  lost. 

Mareschal  de  Villars  still  supported  in  Germany 
the  honour  of  the  French  arms.  By  taking  the 
entrenchments  of  Drusenheim  abandoned  by  the 
prince  of  Baden,  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  Fort  Louis.  With  a  detach- 
ment  of  his  army,  the  marquis  de  Vieuxpont  took 
Drusenheim,  May  the  2d,  and  with  another,  M.  de 
Peri  took  Haguenau,  May  the  11th,  and  put  the 
whole  Palatinate  under  contribution. 

Louis,  broken  with  the  great  and  numerous  mis- 
fortunes of  the  campaign,  had  privately  made,  with- 
out success,  some  pacific  applications  to  the  states- 
general  ;  he  now  submitted  himself  publicly  to  sig. 
.  nify  his  earnest  desire  for  peace ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  desired  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  let* 
ters  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  states  to  propose  the  opening  of  a 
general  congress.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
mentioned  at  once  the  terms.  He  offered  the  do- 
minions of  Spain  in  Italy,  to  the  archduke  Charles, 
a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  states,  and  a 
compensation  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  the  waste 
made  by  the  war  in  his  territories.  In  return,  he 
expected  that  the  territories  of  Bavaria  should  be 
restored  to  their  native  prince,  and- that  hw  grand- 
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son,  Philip  the  fifth,  should  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Spun  and  the  Indies.  The  allies  could  never  find 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  bridle  effectually 
the  power  of  France,  and  secure  the  liberties  of  the 
empire.  Had  their  vast  design  been  to  establish  an 
equal  balance  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon,"  they  never  could  better  accomplish  it  than 
by  dividing  the  Spanish  monarchy  between  these 
two  jMttentates.  The  accession  of  Spain,  with  all 
its  appendages,  to  either  of  these  sovereigns,  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  the  equilibrium,  the  re- 
establishing of  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
allies  as  the  principal  motives  of  the  war. 

The  terms,  however,  though  more  advantageous 
than  those  afterwards  obtained,  were  not  likely  to 
be  approved  by  those  who  led  the  counsels  of  the 
allies.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  no  less  fond 
of  the  emoluments  of  war  than  of  its  most  glorious 
trophies.  Prince  Eugene,  besides  being  actuated 
by  similar  motives,  evinced  an  irrecondleable  aver- 
sion to  France  in  all  his  views ;  and  the  pensionary 
Heinsius,  who  had  the  address  to  lead  the  counsels 
of  the  states,  in  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  the  two 
generals,  yielded  to  his  own  interest.  In  England, 
the  warlike  temper  of  the  people,  enlivened  by  mi- 
litary success,  and  being  daily  gratified  by  the  ac- 
counts of  new  victories,  they  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  give  up,  even  for  the  most  advantageous 
peace,  an  enjoyment  with  which  they  were  so  much 
delighted.  The  emperor,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  his  cause  supported  by  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  strangers,  was  indifferent  how 
long  a  contest,  in  which  he  might  gain  much,  and 
could  lose  nothing,  should  continue.  From  these 
various  circumstances,  Europe  was  destined  to  con- 
tinue for  several-years  more,  a  scene  of  bloodshed, 
confusion,  and  distress.  The  whigs,  who  were  now" 
possessed  of  the  whole  power  of  government  in 
,  England,  gave  a  very  remarkable  reason  for  reject- 
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ing  the  proposed  peace.  They  said,  the  terms  of- 
fered by  France  were  too  good  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  tranquillity,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  admitted.  This  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
queen's  council ;  but  as  such  a  motive  was  little 
susceptible  of  being  framed  into  an  official  answer, 
the  ministers  insisted  particularly, "  that  they  could 
"  never  believe  that  it  was  honourable  to  treat  of 
"  a  peace,  while  one  who  pretended  to  be  king  of 
w  England  remained  in  France,  f Letter  of  Lord 
Halifax  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  September  20/A, 
1706.  Hanover  Papers,  Maepherson,  vol.  it.  p.  64.J 
The  parliament  met  December  3d ;  the  commons 
proceeded  with  such  unanimity  and  alacrity  to  grant 
the  supplies,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  they 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  5,540,167/. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  for  his  eminent  services,  and  the  lords 
addressed  the  queen  to  settle  his  honours  on  his 
posterity.  Her  majesty  readily  complied  with  the. 
demand ;  an  act  was  passed  accordingly  to  limit  the 
duke's  title  and  honours  to  bis  eldest  daughter, 
and  her  male  heirs,  and  then  to  all  his  other  daugh- 
ters successively,  according  to  their  priority  of  birth, 
and  that  Woodstock-manor  and  Blenheim-house 
should  always  go  with  the  tides.  A  few  days  after, 
upon  an  address  of  the  commons,  the  queen  agreed 
that  the  5000/.  pension  out  of  the  post-office,  should 
be  settled  on  him  and  his  posterity  in  the  same; 
manner  as  the  town  of  Woodstock  and  the  house 
of  Blenheim. 

Ann.  1707. 

In  examining  the  accounts,  it  was  found  that  the 
extraordinary  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  amounted  to  800,000/.  more  than  the 
sums  provided  by  parliament.  Some  members  ar- 
gued that  very  ill  consequences  might  ensue,  if  a 
ministry  could  thus  run  the  nation  in  debt,  and  ex~ 
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pcct  the  parliament  should  pay  the  money.  The 
ministers  answered,  that  as  this  expence  was  in- 
curred to  improve  advantages,  at  a  time  when  the 
occasion  could  not  be  communicated  to  parliament, 
the  administration  was  rather  to  be  applauded  for 
thetr  zeal,  than  blamed  for  their  liberality.  The 
question  being  put,  the  majority  voted  that  the 
sum  had  been  expended  for  the  interest  of  king 
Charles  against  the  common  enemy,  and  for  the, 
safety  and  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  confirming 
the  treaty  of  union,  was  laid  before  the  English 
commons,  who  passed  it  without  opposition.  It 
made  its  way  through  the  house  of  lords  with  nearly 
the  same  dispatch,  and  immediately  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  lower  house  of  convocation  still  continued 
to  wrangle  with  their  superiors,  and  even  intended 
to  make  application  to  the  commons  against  the 
treaty  of  union.  The  queen  being  apprized  of  it, 
desired  the  archbishop  to  prorogue  them  for  three 
weeks,  before  the  expiration  of  which,  the  act  of 
union  had  passed  in  parliament.  The  lower  house, 
still  arguing  and  particularly  insisting  on  the  pre-; 
tended  illegality  of  a  prorogation  during  the  session 
of  parliament,  the  queen,  displeased  at  their  re- 
fractoriness, wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  inti- 
mating that  she  looked  upon  the  lower  house  as 
guilty  of  an  invasion  of  her  royal  supremacy ;  and 
that  if  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  should  be  at- 
tempted for  the  future,  she  would  use  such  means 
for  punishing  offenders  as  the  law  warranted. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  April  24th,  and  the 
queen  in  her  speech  acquainted  them  that  she  in- 
tended that  the  present  members  of  the  parliament 
of  England  should  be  members  of  the  respective 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  part 
of England.  The  house  of  commons  at  the  time  of  the 
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union  was  composed  of  5 1 8  members,  and  now,  inclu- 
ding the  45  Scottish  members,  amounted  to  558. 

The  year  began  with  one  instance  of  success  on 
the  part  of  France;  Majorca  was  re-taken  by  count 
de  ViUars,  January  5th.  But  this  gleam  of  good 
fortune  disappeared  under  fresh  disasters  in  Italy. 
The  French  and  Spanish  troops  were  forced  to  eva- 
cuate Lombardy  by  a  capitulation,  signed  on  the 
13th  of  March.  Modena  and  Milan  surrendered 
successively  to  the  allies.  The  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  reduced,  either  by  the  treachery  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
few  places  in  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  and  in  the 
Milanese,  that  were  still  held  by  French  or  Spanish 
garrisons,  fell  one  by  one  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

The  campaign  in  Spain  had  a  fatal  beginning  for 
the  allies,  and  the  important  victory  obtained  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  at  Almanza,  changed  the 
whole  face  of  affairs  in  that  country.  The  English, 
Dutch,  and  Fortugueze,  being  possessed,  in  the: 
name  of  Charles  III.  of  the  kingdoms  of  Catalonia, 
Arragon,  and  Valencia,  resolved  under  their  gene- 
rals, the  earl  of  Galloway  and  the  marquis  de  Las- 
minas,  to  act  offensively,  seek  out  the  enemy,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a  battle.  They  ad- 
vanced for  that  purpose  to  Almanza,  as  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken: 
his  position  near  that  place.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
at  three  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  inarch,  and 
about  twelve  they  saw  the  town  of  Almanza,  and 
the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  duke  of  Berwick  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  give  them  battle.  The  action  extended 
from  wing  to  wing,  and  was  soon  decided  in  favour 
of  the  French.  There  never  was  a  more  complete 
victory ;  6000  of  the  allies  either  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle,  or  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.    Five  general 
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officers,  seven  brigadiers,  twenty-five  colonels,  above 
800  other  officers,  and  9000  soldiers,  were  either 
taken  prisoners,  or  being  surrounded  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  forced  to  surrender.  All  the  cannons, 
standards,  colours,  and  equipage  of  the  vanquished, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lasminas  made 
his  escape  with  some  cavalry,  and  lord  Galloway 
fled  towards  Catalonia  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
did  not  stop  till  he  arrived  at  Tortosa.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  arrived  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle, took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  entered 
into  a  private  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  Galloway, 
which  was  probably  of  a  pacific  nature,  as  during 
some  months  the  two  armies  lay  inactive  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Cinca.  The  duke,  however, 
concluded  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Lerida, 
which  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  Novem- 
ber 2d,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  year,  after  the 
victory  of  Almanza,  was  the  siege  of  Toulon,  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene,  and  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  allies  before  that  important  place, 
though  it  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  SO,000  men, 
powerfully  supported  by  admiral  Shovel,  who  with  a 
strong  squadron  of  men  of  war,  attended  the  motions 
of  the  allies,  supplied  the  army  with  necessaries,  and 
blocked  up  the  town  by  sea.  The  gallant  resistance 
of  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived of  the  march  of  new  troops  on  every  side 
to  relieve  the  place,  induced  the  generals  to  desist 
from  their  attempt,  and  during  a  nightly  bombard- 
ment, the  fleet  and  army  retired  in  the  night,  No- 
vember 21st. 

,  The  affairs  in  Germany  were  attended-  with  no 
better  success  to  the  confederates.  The  margrave 
of  Bareith,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
imperialists  upon  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Baden, 
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led  an  army  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
Unprovided  with  necessaries  for  the  field.  The 
French  army  under  mareschal  de  Vilhirs,  having 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  forced  the  tines  of 
Stolhofien,  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  under 
contribution*  entered  Suabia,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Danube.  But  when  the  mareschal  was  meditating 
a  plan,  which  might  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
war,  he  was  forced  to  weaken  his  army  by  great 
detachments  into  Provence.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  the  elector  of  Hanover  took  the  com- 
mand or  the  army,  and  the  surprize  of  Oftembourg 
forced  the  mareschal  to  re-pass  the  Rhine. 

In  Flanders  nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  the  campaign.  The  French,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  prudently  avoided  an 
action,  and  managed  their  motions  so  well,  that  they 
furnished  the  enemy  with  no  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking'them  with  advantage. 

The  most  remarkable  operation  at  sea  was  the 
fruitless  siege  of  Toulon.  The  chevalier  de  Forbin 
had  the  good  fortune  of  taking  two  English  men  of 
war,  with  twenty  merchant-men.  In  the  month 
of  July  he  took,  towards  the  north,  forty  English 
and  Dutch  ships.  Some  advantages  were  obtained 
by  the  English  on  die  coast  of  North  America,  but 
they  sustained  a  very  great  loss  in  the  shipwreck  of 
sir  Cloudsley  Shovel  on  some  dangerous  rocks  to 
the  westward  of  the  islands  of  SciUy.  His  ship 
struck  and  foundered  at  once,  not  one  of  the  crew 
bring  saved.  The' same  melancholy  fate  attended 
three  other  ships  of  his  squadron ;  the  captain  and 
twenty-four  sailors  of  one  of  them  only  were  saved. 
In  the  month  of  October,  another  squadron  fitted 
out  at  Bra*,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
Duguai-Trouin,  having  joined  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  Mr.  de  Forbin,  making  in  all  fourteen 
sail,  one  of  70  guns,  others  of  60,  some  of  50,  and 
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none  under  40,  attacked  the  convoy  of  the  Portu- 
gal fleet,  consisting  of  the  Cumberland  of  80  guns, 
the  Devonshire  of  80,  the  Royal  Oak  of  76,  the 
Chester  and  the  Ruby  of  50  guns  each.  The  ac- 
tion was  gallantly  maintained  for  many  hours  by 
the  English,  though  the  enemy  were  almost  three 
to  one.  At  length  the  Cumberland  blew  up,  the 
Royal  Oak  escaped  much  shattered,  and  the  three 
others  were  taken ;  but  they  had  fought  so  long,  that 
most  of  the  merchant  ships  had  time  to  get  away. 

These  misfortunes  occurring  nearly  at  the  time 
when  the  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
meet,  could  not  but  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  oil 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  which  the  queen  en- 
deavoured to  dispel,  by  expatiating  in  her  speech  on 
the  obvious  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  newt 
campaign  ;  and  touching  very  lightly  on  the  met* 
carriages  of  the  last.  The  commons  voted  unani* 
mously  their  address  of  thanks,  assuring  her  majesty 
that  no  disappointment  should  discourage  them 
from  making  their  utmost  efforts  to  enable  her  to 
bring  to  an  honourable  conclusion  the  just  and  ne- 
cessary war  In  which  she  was  engaged ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  they  cheerfully  granted  the  supplies  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  amounting  to 
5,988,657/.  17*.  4d. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  when  the  queen's  speech 
came  first  under  consideration,  the  vote  on  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  was  stopped  by  a  vehement  speech 
of  lord  Wharton,  wherein  he  took  notice  of  the 
great  decay  of  trade,  and  scarcity  of  money,  so  that 
the  fanners  were  not  able  to  pay  their  rents,-  and 
insisted  on  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation.  Lord  Sommers,  who  supported  the  motion, 
enlarged  on  the  mismanagement  of  the  navy,  and 
on  the  great  losses  of  the  merchants  at  sea,  for 
want  of  convoys  and  cruisers,  as  it  was  stated  in  a 
petition  given  in  by  the  two  sheriffs  of  London,  and 
k  2 
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subscribed  by  about  200  of  the  most  eminent:  mer- 
chants in  the  city,  begging  a  speedy  remedy.  Se- 
veral other  peers  having  spoken  to  the  same  effect, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  state  of  the  nation  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  November  19th.  The 
leaders  of  the  tory  party  hoped,  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  to  fix  the  blame  of  all  mismanagement 
upon  the  whig  ministers,  and  they  moved  for  an 
address  to  that  purpose,  but  the  motion  was  over- 
ruled. The  commons  made  some  progress  in  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  same  complaints,  and  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  queen,  on  passing  this  bill  and  some  others 
respecting  Scotland,  recommended  an  augmentation 
in  the  aids  granted  to  the  king  of  Spain  (the  arch- 
duke Charles)  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  This  inti- 
mation gave  rise  in  the  upper  house  to  a  long  de- 
bate respecting  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Several  lords 
maintained  that  the  allies  should  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive in  Flanders,  as  attacking  France  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  like  taking  a  bull  by  the  horns,  as 
was  observed  by  the  old  duke  of  Schomberg.  They 
proposed  accordingly  to  detach  from  thence  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  send  them  into  Ca- 
talonia, to  carry  on  the  war  until  king  Charles 
should  be  fully  established  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 
This  plan  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  who  urged  that  the  great  towns  he  had 
conquered  in  Brabant,  could  not  be  preserved  with- 
out a  considerable  number  of  men ;  and  that  if  the 
French  should  obtain  any  advantage  in  Flanders, 
the  Dutch,  who  bore  with  great  impatience  the 
.burthen  of  the  war,  would  not  fail  crying  aloud  for 
peace.  He  moreover  assured  the  house,  that  mea- 
sures had  been  already  concerted  with  the  emperor, 
to  form  an  army  of  40,000  men  under  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  send  powerful  reinforcements  to  king 
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Charles.  This  declaration  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
which  issued  in  an  affectionate  address  to  her  ma- 
jesty. In  the  mean  time  the  lords  resolved  that  no 
peace  could  be  safe  and  honourable  for  the  queen 
and  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  Spanish  West-Indies 
were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  power  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

Though  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  had 
"been  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  the  respective 
parliaments  of  these  two  kingdoms,  the  discontents 
of  the  Scots  were  far-  from  being  allayed  by  this 
measure,  and  they  did  no'  more  agree  on  its  legality 
than  on  its  justice.  They  even  maintained,  that  no 
representative  of  a  nation  had  a  right  to  dissolve 
the  constitution  from  which  they  derived  their  owri 
political  existence.  The  populace,  particularly,  were 
almost  as  loud  as  ever  in  their  complaints,  and  want- 
ed nothing  but  leaders  to  appeal  from  their  parlia- 
ment to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  But  France  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  listen  to  their  earnest  solicita- 
tions in  sending  the  pretender  to  Scotland  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  protect  his  person.  Colonel  Hooke 
was,  however,  dispatched  to  the  northern  counties 
of  the  latter  kingdom,  and  presented  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobites,  Tetters  from  the  king  of  France  and 
from  the  pretender.  The  nobility  and  gentry  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  many  to  the  south  of 
that  river,  expressed  to  him  their  readiness  to  take 
up  arms  for  their  prince.  Their  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  and  aversion  to  the  union,  were  so  great, 
that  though  Hooke's  apparent  object  was  to  engage 
them  in  every  thing,  and  the  French  king  in  no- 
thing, they  signed  a  general  memorial,  referring 
implicitly  the  expected  aid  from  France  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Lewis  XIV.  (Stuart  Papers,  1707.  Mac- 
pherson,  vol.  iLpage  7*  and  following.) 

They  affirmed  in  this  memorial  that  the  pre- 
tender, upon  his  arrival,  should  be  received  as  king 
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without  opposition,  and  that  the  established  gtv 
vernment  should  immediately  vanish  without  the 
least  resistance.  Out  of  the  great  number  of  men 
that  were  to  be  led  by  his  adherents  to  his  standard, 
they  proposed  to  select  25,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
promising  to  clothe,  to  arm,  and  to  provide  them 
with  provisions,  till  they  should  march  into  Eng- 
land. But  upon  that  event,  they  insinuated  that  a 
monthly  subsidy  ought  to  be  paid  by  France,  should 
the  war  be  prolonged  for  any  time,  by  the  resistance 
pf  the  English  nation  to  their  lawful  king. 

Hooke  being  returned  to  France  in  the  month  of 
July,  laid  the  substance  of  his  negotiation  before  the 
court  of  Versailles,  and  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  pretender,  attempted  to 
improve,  by  the  most  plausible  arguments,  the  ef- 
fect which  he  supposed  the  affairs  and  solicitations 
of  the  Scots  would  produce.  But  Toulon  was  at 
that  very  period  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  ministry  were  too 
much  disconcerted  with  an  invasion  of  their  own 
country,  to  think  of  carrying  the  war  into  that  of 
the  enemy.  It  was,  however,  observed  at  this 
juncture,  that  a  rebellion  seemed  preparing  and 
ripening  in  Scotland  by  the  readiness  of  the  lord- 
treasurer,  Godolphin,  to  adopt  every  measure  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  the  Scots  against  what  they 
called  the  illegality  of  the  union.  Considering  all 
government  in  a  manner  dissolved,  they  were  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  sentiments ;  yet  such  was  the 
supineneas  of  the  minister,  that  he  seemed  to  court 
an  insurrection  and  even  an  invasion.  This  conjec- 
ture would  have  amounted  to  a  certainty,  had  it 
been  known  that  at  that  time,  Godolphin,  as  well 
as  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  continued  to  give  as- 
surances of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  court  of 
St.  Germain.  The  duke,  in  particular,  seemed  to 
insinuate  to  their  agents,  that  ope.  cause  of  rejecting 
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the  proposals  of  peace  offered  by  France,  was  their 
not  including  any  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
family.  ( Stuart  Papers,  April  1707.  Macpherson'a 
Original  Papers,  vol.  ii.  page  85.  J 

The  conduct  of  Marlborough  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Stuart,  has  extremely  per- 
plexed many  historical  writers.  Some  of  them  have 
considered  it  as  utterly  unaccountable,  unless  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  constant  per- 
severance in  his  principles  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to* 
wards  his  exiled  sovereign,  and  even  in  that  sup- 
position, their  arguments  are  far  from  being  satis- 
factory ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  putting  the 
duke's  pretended  loyalty  out  of  the  question,  as  he 
himself  had  completely  done,  and  applying  to  his 
conduct  the  surest  criterion  of  all  men's  actions,  viz. 
their  interest  and  their  passions,  its  apparent  mys- 
teries unriddle  themselves  without  difficulty.  Of 
what  an  uncommon  sort,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  loyalty  of  Marlborough,  who,  being  indebted 
for  his  whole  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour 
and  kindness  of  James  II.  did  not  hesitate  to  desert 
the  cause  of  his  royal  benefactor,  and  support  the 
usurper  of  his  throne,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  more 
chances  of  success  on  the  side  of  William  III.  than 
in  favour  of  his  legitimate  king.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  some  months  after,  he  expressed  to  king 
James  a  deep  repentance  of  his  unfaithfulness  ;  that 
he  entertained  since  a  more  or  less  regular  corres- 
pondence with  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  and  even 
rendered  occasionally  some  services  to  their  majes- 
ties ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  dates,  we  shall  find 
that  he  never  did  so ;  but  whenever  his  favour  at. 
the  new  court  was  in  a  decline,  or  when  he  disco- 
vered some  chances  for  a  restoration,  and  the  degree 
of  their  probability  was  in  fact  the  exact  thermome- 
ter of  what  was  called  his  loyalty. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  though  France,  the 
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only  protecting  power  of  the  family  of  Smart,  was 
disabled  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  from  giving 
any  assistance  to  the  pretender,  the  discontents  about 
the  union  were  so  violent  in  Scotland,  and  the  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Stuart  in  preference  to 
that  of  Hanover,  was  so  generally  prevailing  among 
the  nation,  as  to  afford  to  the  pretender  the  easiest 
means  of  raising,  in  that  country,  an  army  sufficient 
to  attempt  an  invasion  ;  the  more  likely  to  succeed, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  troops  were  now 
employed  abroad.  There  still  existed,  therefore,  a 
chance  of  restoration,  which  Godolphin,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  duke,  was  suspected  of  im- 
proving. On  another  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  solidity  of  Marlborough's  power,  owing 
to  the  blind  submission  of  the  queen  to  the  influence 
of  his  duchess  from  the  earliest  part  of  her  majesty's 
life,  bis  credit  was  now  secretly  undermined  in  a 
manner  that  threatened  its  falL  A  new  female  fa- 
vourite, Mrs.  Mashain,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
supplanted  the  duchess  in  the  affections  of  the  queen, 
if  not  thoroughly  in  the  despotic  sway  which  she 
haughtily  exercised  over  the  mind  of  that  timid 
and  easy  princess.  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  been  se- 
cretary of  state  for  some  years,  had  gained  likewise 
a  considerable  degree  of  credit  with  her  majesty, 
which  he  had  strengthened  by  securing  the  confi- 
dence and  assistance  of  the  new  favourite.  Both 
easily  succeeded  in  making  her  sensible,  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke  and  the  duchess  she  could  be  no- 
thing but  a  mere  cypher,  as  there  remained  not  a 
single  branch  of  her  authority  to  which  the  im- 
mense power  of  Marlborough  did  not  extend.  She 
therefore  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Harley,  who 
perceiving  the  manifest  change  in  the  mind  of  the 
queen,  began  to  act  no  longer  in  dependence  on  the 
minister.  Lord  Godolphin  represented  against  it 
to  the  queen,  as  being  of  the  utmost  prejudice  to 
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her  affairs ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Harley  continued  to  act  the  part  he  did,  and 
yet  to  have  so  much  credit  with  her,  lord  Marlbo- 
rough and  himself  must  of  necessity  quit  her  ser- 
vice. 

The  queen,  extremely  alarmed  at  this  menace, 
wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  from  whom 
she  had  received,  on  the  same  subject,  some  letters 
of  complaint  which  she  had  left  unanswered;  and 
after  a  tender  apology  for  her  negligence,  she  ad- 
ded, "  Can  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  (the  duchess)  think 
"  that  I  can  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  the 
"  great  services  that  my  lord  Marlborough  and  my 
w  lord-treasurer  have  done  me,  nor  of  the  great 
"  misfortune  it  would  be  if  they  should  quit  my 
*  service  ?  No,  sure  you  cannot  believe  me  so  void 
"  of  sense  and  gratitude.  I  never  did,  nor  ever 
**  will  give  them  any  just  reason  to  forsake  ine  j 
u  and  they  have  too  much  honour,  and  too  sincere 
**  a  love  for  their  country,  to  leave  me  without 
"  cause  ;  and  I  beg  you  would  not  add  to  my  other 
"  misfortunes,  by  pushing  them  on  to  such  an  un- 
"  just  and  unjustifiable  action.  But  whatever  be- 
"  comes  of  me,  I  shall  always  preserve  a  most  sm- 
"  cere  and  tender  passion  for  my  dear  Mrs.  Free- 
"  man  to  my  last  moment."  But  these  written  as- 
surances, being  no  longer  accompanied  with  that 
trust  and  openness  of  heart  with  which  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  queen  had  ever  treated  the 
duchess,  the  latter  plainly  saw  that  her  majesty's  af- 
fections were  in  great  measure  estranged  from  her, 
and  that  the  new  favourite  was  deeply  rooted  in  her 
heart.  The  duke  being  aware  that  his  own  fall 
must  be  sooner  or  later  the  consequence  of  this  new 
connexion,  was  naturally  prompted,  both  by  his 
interest  and  ambition,  to  prepare,  at  all  events,  an- 
other string  for  his  bow.  Thence  the  revival  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  as 
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the  pretender's  restoration,  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, depended  almost  entirely  on  his  consenting 
to  abandon  the  catholic  religion. 

An  act  is  passed  for  rendering  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  and  im- 
porting, that  from  the  first  of  May,  1708,  there 
should  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain, 

Attn.  1708. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  convinced  that  the 
queen  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  Mr.  Harley, 
and  that  he  was  brooding  upon  some  scheme  for  a 
new  administration,  resolved  to  attack  him  while 
his  own  power  and  influence  stood  still  unimpaired 
in  the  council.  He  and  lord  Godolphin  wrote  ac- 
cordingly to  the  queen,  that  they  could  serve  her 
no  longer,  if  Harley  was  continued  secretary  of 
state;  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  being  sum- 
moned to  a  cabinet  council,  and  seeing  that  the  se- 
cretary was  already  arrived,  they  told  her  majesty, 
that  since  she  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  Mr. 
Harley,  they  must  quit  her  service ;  and  upon  this 
both  went  away,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  court. 
Immediately  after,  the  queen  went  to  the  cabinet. 
council,  and  Mr.  Harley  opened  some  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  affairs.  After  he  was  heard,  the 
duke  of  Somerset  said  that  he  did  not  conceive  how 
they  could  deliberate  on  such  matters,  since  the  ge- 
neral and  the  lord-treasurer  were  not  with  them. 
He  repeated  this  observation  with  some  vehemence, 
while  the  other  members  looked  on  so  cold  and 
sullen,  that  the  cabinet  council  was  soon  at  an  end ; 
and  the  queen  plainly  saw  that  the  rest  of  her  mi- 
nisters and  the  chief  officers  were  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  her  service,  if  she  did  not  recall  the  two 
who  had  left  it.    She  was  not,  however,  inclined 
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to  yield,  if  Harley  himself,  apprehending  the  dan- 
gers of  his  situation,  had  not  resolved  to  resign. 
The  queen  sent  the  next  day  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  after  some  expostulations,  she  told 
him  that  Mr.  Harley  should  immediately  leave  his 
post,  which  be  did  within  two  days.  But  the  queen 
teemed  to  carry  a  deep  resentment  of  his  and  lord 
Godolphio's  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
Boon  perceived  that  they  had  no  longer  her  confr- 
dence.  The  duchess  abstained  for  some  weeks  go* 
ing  to  court ;  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  ap, 
prehending  the  ill  effects  of  this  rupture,  expressed 
a  great  concern  at  it.  The  breach  was,  however, 
made  up,  but  only  in  appearance. 

At  this  period,  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
Scotland  were  in  great  forwardness  at  Dunkirk, 
where  a  squadron  was  assembled  under  the  cora- 
.  roand  of  the  chevalier  de  Forbin,  to  embark  a  body 
of  land  forces  with  the  pretender,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.  Anne 
having  received  this  information,  transmitted  it  to 
the  comnlons,  who  immediately  passed  a  bill,  enact. 
jug  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  should  be  tendered 
to  all  persons,  and  such  as  refused  to  take  it,  should 
be  in  the  condition  of  convicted  recusants.  By  an- 
other bill  they  suspended  the  Habeas  Carpus  act  till 
October,  with  relation  to  persons  apprehended  by 
government  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 
The  pretender  and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed 
traitors,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefe  who 
should  take  up  anus  against  her  majesty.  A  large 
fleet  being  equipped  with  incredible  activity,  sailed 
from  Deal  towards  Dunkirk.  Sir  George  Byng, 
who  commanded  a  part  of  it,  arrived  at  the  frith  of 
Edinburgh,  almost  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  whose 
signals  not  being  answered  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Shetland,  took  advantage  of  a  land-breeze. 
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and  bore  away  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry. 
The  English  admiral  gave  cbace,  and  the  Salisbury, 
one  of  their  ships,  was  boarded  and  taken. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  April  1st,  and  af- 
terwards dissolved  by  proclamation. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  one  colonel 
Queinterne,  a  partisan  in  the  imperial  army,  laid  a 
scheme  for  carrying  off  the  Dauphin  from  the  court 
of  Versailles.  lie  selected  thirty  resolute,  intrepid 
men  for  this  attempt,  and  procured  passes  for  them. 
Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Paris.  On  the  24th  of  March,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  and  his  accomplices  stopped  a  coach  and 
six,  with  the  king's  liveries,  and  arrested  the  per- 
son who  was  in  it,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being 
a  prince  of  the  blood.  It  was,  however,  Mr.  De 
Beringhen,  the  king's  first  equery.  They  mounted 
him  on  a  spare  horse,  and  set  out  for  the  Low 
Countries }  but  being  little  acquainted  with  the  . 
roads,  they  did  not  reach  ChantUly  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  heard  the  toxin,  or  alarm-bell,  and 
thence  concluded  that  detachments  were  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  boldly, 
and  would  certainly  have  carried  the  point,  had  not 
Queinterne  halted  three  hours  for  the  refreshment  of 
his  prisoner,  who  complained  of  his  being  indis- 
posed. He  likewise  provided  a  chaise,  and  ordered 
the  back  of  it  to  be  lowered  for  his  convenience. 
These  acts  of  humanity  retarded  him  so  much,  that 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  horse  at  Ham, 
within  three  hours  ride  of  a  place  of  safety.  He 
thought  proper  to  surrender,  but  Mr.  De  Bering* 
hen  took  him  under  his  protection,  carried  him 
back  to  Versailles,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments.  The  king  ordered  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  discharged  on  account  of  the  courage 
and  humanity  they  had  displayed. 
.   Lewis  XIV.  had  made  the  greatest  preparations^ 
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with  a  view  of  improving  in  this  campaign  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  obtained  during  the  last.  He  had 
assembled  a  powerful  army  in  the  Netherlands  un- 
der the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assist- 
ed by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  and  accompanied  by 
the  duke  de  Berry  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  destined  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  while  mareschal 
de  Villeroi  was  sent  to  command  the  forces  in 
Dauphin£. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ar- 
rived on  the  30th  of  March  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  met  by  prince  Eugene.  These  two  generals, 
having  settled  with  the  states  the  operations  of 
the  summer,  repaired  to  Hanover,  to  reconcile  the 
elector  to  the  plan  they  had  settled,  without  his  com- 
munication, with  regard  to  the  army  his  highness 
commanded,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  acting  upon  the  defensive  on  the  Rhine,  and 
spare  part  of  his  forces,  that  the  confederates  might 
be  enabled  to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  duke  immediately  returned  to  Flanders, 
where  he  assembled  the  army  towards  the  latter  end 
of  May,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.  The 
French  took  the  field  on  the  same  side.  Both 
armies  remained  in  their  respective  camps  the  whole 
month  of  June.  On  the  5th  of  July,  a  detachment 
of  the  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  surprised  the  city  of  Ghent,  while  an- 
other of  the  same  army  took  Bruges  and  the  for- 
tress of  Plassendbal.  The  attack  of  Oudenarde  was 
to  follow ;  but  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
been  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  had  already  passed 
the  Scheldt,  and  therefore  an  engagement  became 
unavoidable.  It  took  place  on  the  11th  of  July, 
but  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  the  advan- 
tage was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  confederate 
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army.  No  baggage  nor  cannon  were  lost j  it  was 
the  repulse  of  a  party  rather  than  a  general  root. 
The  allies  expected  the  renewal  of  battle  upon  better 
terms  the  next  morning.  It  was  proposed  likewise, 
by  the  duke  de  Vendome  to  the  French  princes,  but 
the  contrary  opinion  prevailed  in  the  council,  and 
the  French  retreated  towards  Ghent  in  the  night, 
and  thence  under  Tournay  and  Tpres. 

The  affies  now  undertook  the  siege  of  lisle,  the 
strongest  town  of  Flanders,  fortified  with  all  the 
art  of  Vauban.  It  was  invested  on  one  side  by 
prince  Eugene,  August  13th,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land,  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  took  Ms 
position  at  Hekhin  to  cover  the  siege.  The 
trenches  were  opened,  August  2'ind.  The  duke  de 
Vendome  vainly  attempted  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
cut  off  the  convoys  of  the  besieging  army.  The 
city,  in  the  mean  time,  was  very  gallantly  defended 
by  mareschal  de  Boufflers ;  it  was,  however,  forced 
to  surrender,  October  2Srd.  Boufflers  retired  with 
the  remains  of  the  garrison  into  the  citadel,  winch 
he  held  till  the  6th  of  December. 

The  allies  had  lost  in  that  siege  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  which  had  rendered 
their  army  much  inferior  to  the  French,  who  were 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Brussels.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough,  little  attending  to  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  crossed  the  Scheldt  and  marched  to 
them.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  sat  down 
before  Brussels  the  day  before  the  allies  had  crossed 
the  river,  decamped  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
on  their  approach,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  can- 
non, ammunition,  and  wounded.  The  retaking  of 
Bruges,  Plassendhal,  and  Ghent,  followed  imme- 
diately the  crossing  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  having  settled  the  plan  of  winter- 
quarters,  repaired  to  Holland. 
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On  the  side  of  DauphinS,  mareschaJ  de  Villars 
took  the  two  towns  of  Sezane,  in  sight  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  but  the  duke  on  his  part  made  himself 
master  of  the  important  fortresses  of  EariUea,  La 
Ferouse,  and  Fenestrelles. 

In  Spain,  die  duke  of  Orleans,  July  19th,  took 
Tortosa,  which  count  Starhemberg  attempted  in  vain 
to  retake ;  the  chevalier  d'Asfeld  took  Denia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  November  13th,  and  Alicant, 
December  Srd.  But  these  losses  were  compensated 
by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  which  acknowledged 
long  Charles,  and  of  Minorca,  whose  inhabitants 
gladly  submitted  to  the  English  government. 

The  prince  of  Denmark  having  languished  for 
some  months,  died  October  28th.  He  had  no  ta- 
lents for  business,  and  was  equally  destitute  of  am- 
bition for  power  or  influence.  He  was  upon  the 
whole  a  very  fit  husband  for  a  queen  of  England, 
a  weak,  indolent  man,  incapable  of  being  trouble- 
some, and  of  interfering  in  measures  which  he 
could  not  guide.  The  queen,  who  had  exhibited 
every  mark  of  conjugal  affection  during  his  illness, 
seemed  disconsolate  at  his  death. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  confirmed  the  in- 
fluence which  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  ac- 
quired by  the  expulsion  of  Harley,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, the  queen  privately  reposed  her  chief  confi- 
dence, though  he  had  no  visible  concern  in  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  Marlborough's  interest  with  her 
majesty  continued  visibly  to  decline  through  the 
intrigues  of  Mrs.  Masham.  The  new  parhament, 
in  which  the  whig  interest  still  predominated,  was 
opened  by  commission  on  the  16  th  of  November, 
as  decency  would  not  permit  the  queen  to  appear 
in  the  house  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  supplies  were  granted  unanimously,  and 
amounted  to  above  seven  millions.    The  bank  of 
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England  agreed  on  this  occasion  to  circulate 
Sy500,000Z.  in  exchequer  bills  for  the  government, 
on  condition  that  the  term  of  their  continuance 
should  be  prolonged  for  twenty-one  years,. from 
August,  1711,  and  that  their  stock  of  2,301,171 1 
should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscription. 

Great  debates  arose  in  both  houses  respecting  the 
incapacity  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  peers, 
to-be  elected  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  substance 
of  the  arguments  against  them  was  that  by  an  act 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  respecting  the  manner 
of  electing  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  commoners, 
to  represent  Scotland  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  declared,  that  "  none  shall  be  capa- 
"  ble  to  elect  or  be  elected  to  represent  a  shire  or 
"  borough  of  Scotland  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
"  Britain,  except  such  as  are  now  capable  to  elect 
"  or  be  elected  as  commissioners  for  shires  or  bo- 
"  roughs  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;"  and  as 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  peers  were  excluded  from  it, 
their  exclusion  was  confirmed,  and  the  commons 
ordered  their  speaker  to  issue  out  his  warrants  for 
electing  new  members  instead  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
three  Scottish  peers  who  had  been  elected. 
.  The  bill  for  naturalizing  all  protestant  foreigners 
was  also  the  subject  of  great  debates ;  it  passed, 
however,  both  houses  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
An  extraordinary  address  of  the  commons,  which, 
however,  received  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  was 

E resented  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  moderate 
er  grief  and  have  such  indulgence  to  the  hearty 
desires  of  her  subjects  as  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
second  marriage.  The  queen  considering  her  con- 
stitution, and  even  her  age  of  forty-five  years,  could 
hardly  look  upon  the  address  in  any  serious  light, 
and  answered  very  properly,  that  the  provision  she 
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had  made  for  the  protectant  succession  would  al- 
ways be  a  proof  of  her  wishes  for  the  happiness  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  that  the  subject  of  their  address 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  was  persuaded  they 
did  not  expect  a  particular  answer. 

Arm,  1709* 

The  session  was  concluded  the  31st  of  April. 

An  insult  offered  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
to  count  de  Matukof,  the  Muscovite  ambassador, 
who  had  been  arrested  in  the  streets  by  some  trades- 
men for  a  debt  of  about  300/.  had  been  the  object. 
of  high  resentment  and  warm  complaints,  not  only 
from  the  count  himself,  but  from  the  whole  diplo- 
matic body,  who  considered  themselves  as  affront. 
ed  in  his  person,  and  vehemently  insisted  on  a  so- 
lemn reparation,  and  on  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ment to  be  immediately  inflicted  on  the  offenders. 
These  expeditious  and  arbitrary  proceedings  not 
being  consistent  with  the  English  constitution,  the 
queen,  on  the  count's  application,  could  not  but  ex- 
press her  indignation  at  the  offence,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  immediate  prosecution  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  it  for  their  being  punished  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  Seventeen  out  of  them  were 
arrested  accordingly,  and  prosecuted  by  the  attor- 
ney-general ;  but  as  no  sentence  could  be  passed 
against  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  legal  de- 
lays, count  Matukof  wrote  three  several  letters  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  his  passport ;  he  refused 
the  ordinary  presents  made  to  the  ministers  of  his 
character,  and  offered  him  by  the  queen,  and  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  trans- 
mitted a  memorial  with  a  letter  from  the  czar  to 
the  queen,  wherein  he  repeated  the  same  demands 
nude  by  his  ambassador.  This  unlucky  affair  gave 
no  small,  uneasiness  to  the  queen,  who,  by  way  of 
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satisfaction  to  the  czar,  condescended  at  last  to 
make  him  solemn  excuses  by  her  ambassador  for 
the  insufficiency  of  the  English  laws  in  such  cases, 
to  repair  the  honour  of  count  de  Matukof  by  a  let- 
ter, and  by  a  reimbursement  of  all  the  costs  and  da- 
mages he  had  been  at  on  account  of  the  affront,  be- 
sides the  present  and  the  yacht  offered  him  by  the 
queen. 

While  measures  were  preparing  on  all  sides  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  hardships  of 
the  most  severe  winter  that  was  ever  witnessed,  con- 
curring with  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
consequent  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  induced  Lewis 
XIV.  to  send  to  Holland  president  Rouill6,  and 
soon  after  M.  de  Torcy,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  at  once  suita- 
ble to  the  melancholy  condition  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  to  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  allies.  The 
conferences  were  held  at  the  Hague  with  prince 
Eugene,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  viscount 
Townshend,  as  ambassador-extraordinary  and  joint 
plenipotentiary.  Louis  proposed  to  consent  to  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  to  abandon  the  pretender, 
and  dismiss  him  from  bis  dominions,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession, 
to  treat  with  the  emperor  on  the  footing  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Riswick,  and  even  demolish  the 
fortification  of  Strasburg ;  to  renounce  all  preten- 
sions to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  cede  the  places  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  the  states-general  demanded 
for  their  barriers. 

Though  these  proposals  completely  answered  the 
proclaimed  motives  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral and  individual  interests  of  the  allies,  Louis,  in 
offering  them,  did  not  expect  that  they  would  be 
agreed  on  by  such  plenipotentiaries  as  those  who 
composed  the  congress,  and  whose  private  interest 
was  obviously  to  continue  the  war.'  .  But  by  thus 
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making  conspicuous  to  all  Europe  the  selfishness  of 
their  views,  and  their  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  re- 
jecting the  most  advantageous  conditions  they  could 
reasonably  demand,  he  was  sure  of  rendering  the  war 
generally  unpopular ;  and  that  his  own  subjects,  in- 
dignant at  the  humiliating  and  almost  incredible  sa- 
crifices to  which  Louis  the  great  had  vainly  ac- 
quiesced for  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  vie 
with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  enable  him  not 
to  submit  to  any  terms  inconsistent  with  the  glory 
of  his  reign  and  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

President  Rouille  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy 
found  that  the  states  were  wholly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, both  haughty  and  overbearing ;  and  besides 
the  terms  proposed,  insisting  as  preliminaries  upon 
France's  restoring  to  the  emperor,  upper  and  lower 
Alsace,  as  well  as  Strasburg  in  its  present  condition, 
and  upon  the  cession  of  the  town  and  castellany  of 
lisle,  the  demolition  of  New  Brisac,  Fort  Louis, 
and  Hunningen.  Louis  rejected  with  disdain  these 
preliminaries.  His  offers  were  published,  together 
with  the  demands  of  the  allies.  This  publication 
completely  produced  the  effect  anticipated  by  Louis's 
expectations.  The  people  all  over  France- resolved 
to  expend  their  whole  substance  in  support  of  their 
king,  and  rather  to  fight  his  battles  without  pay 
than  leave  him  reduced  to  the  direful  necessity  of 
complying  with  such  dishonourable  terms.  The 
campaign  was  now  opened  without  further  hesita- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  at  the  Hague, 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  instructed  by  the  court  of 
St.  Germain,  mentioned  the  concerns  of  the  pre- 
tender  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  expressed 
a  strong  desire  of  serving  effectually  the  son  of  a 
icing,  Jot  whom,  he  said,  he  would  have  spilt  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  inte- 
l  a 
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rest  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  so  he  called  the 
pretender,  was  to  remove  entirely  from  France, 
to  fix  his  residence  elsewhere,  and  to  be  the  master 
of  his  own  motions  and  journies  to  whatever  coun- 
try he  pleased.  The  means  of  subsistence  were  the 
most  difficult  point ;  marquis  de  Torcy  suggested  the 
payment  of  the  dowry  of  the  queen  dowager  as 
the  best  expedient.  Marlborough  desired  him  to 
insist  strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount 
Townshend.  "  That  lord,**  said  he,  "  is  a  kind  of 
**  inspector  over  my  conduct ;  he  is  an  honest 
"  man,  but  of  the  whig  party ;  I  must  speak  like 
**  an  obstinate  Englishman  in  his  presence ;  I  wish, 

*  however,    I  could    be    of  any  service  to  the 

*  prince  of  Wales.  I  hope  your  solicitations  will 
*'  furnish  me  with  an  occasion  which  I  so  much 
•*  desire."  Both  he  and  Townshend  acknowledg- 
ed, that  if  the  parliament  and  the  nation  should  in- 
sist upon  the  removal  of  the  pretender  from  France 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  expence  of  supporting  him 
with  a  decent  dignity  and  affluence.  (Mem,  de 
Torn/,  torn.  i.  Stuart  Papers^  1709.  Macpkerson, 
vol.  it.  p.  126,  &c  &c) 

The  intercourse  between  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin,  and  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  continued 
in  some  degree  to  be  carried  on  by  the  agents  of 
the  latter  in  England.  Marlborough  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
made  no  secret  of  his  absolute  and  fixed  reso- 
lution 'of  restoring  the  excluded  family  to  the 
British  throne.  Godolphln,  whose  attachment  was 
still  more  sincere,  insisted  particularly  on  the  prince's 
removal  from  the  French  dominions,  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  restoration 
proceeded  from  the  un  surmountable  aversion  the 
people  entertained  against  having  a  king  imposed 
upon  them  by  France.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by 
management,  to  extricate  from  the  hands  of  France 
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the  pretender,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name 
of  king,  and  by  gradually  reconciling  the  people  to 
his  character  and  person  to  insure  his  succession  to 
his  sister's  throne.  (Mem.  de  Torcy,  torn.  i.  Mac- 
phersoris  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  &c.  &c) 

Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  pro- 
ceeded to  Flanders,  and  towards  the  end  of  June 
the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Lisle  to 
the  number  of  1 10,000  men.  Mareschal  de  Villars 
assembled  the  French  forces  in  the  plain  of  Lens, 
where  he  threw  up  entrenchments,  so  that  though 
.with  an  army  much  inferior  in  numbers,  he  could 
not  be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  success. 
The  confederates  undertook  the  siege  of  Tournay, 
June  27th.  Marquis  de  Surville,  the  governor,  sur- 
rendered the  town  July  29th,  after  twenty-one  days 
from  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  and  retreated 
with  the  garrison  to  the  citadel,  which  he  gallantly 
defended  until  the  5th  of  September,  when  his 
provision  being  quite  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war. 

The  next  object  of  the  confederates  was  the  siege 
of  Mons,  and  a  strong  detachment  sent  to  dislodge 
a  party  of  the  enemy  posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  whole 
army.  Villars,  who  intended  to  preserve  or  relieve 
the  place,  passed  the  Scarpe,  but  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  the  hopes  of  arriving  at  Mons  be- 
fore the  main  army  of  the  allies,  he  stopped  short 
at  Malplaquet,  a  village  scarcely  a  league  distant  from 
that  city,  and  entrenched  himself  in  that  strong 
position.  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  being 
aware  of  the  importance  of  dislodging  the  enemy 
from  that  post,  resolved  to  attack  them  the  next 
day,  which  Villars  soon  discovered  by  their  mo- 
tions. The  night  was  accordingly  employed  by 
both  armies  in  preparing  themselves  for  action,  and. 
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both  were  seen  the  next  morning  ranged  in  com- 
plete order  of  battle.  After  an  awful  suspense  and 
silence  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  firing  began  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  in  an  instant  extended  from 
wing  to  wing.  This  battle,  which  took  place  Sep- 
tember 1 1th,  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate that  had  been  fought  for  several  ages.  The 
allies  were  roused  by  their  former  victories  ;  the 
French  displayed  an  impetuous  courage  and  intre- 
pidity bordering  on  despair,  till  seeing  their  lines 
breed,  their  left  wing  and  centre  giving  way,  and 
their  general,  mareschal  Villars,  dangerously  wound- 
ed, they  made  an  admirable  retreat  towards  Bavay, 
and  took  post  between  Le  Quesnoi  and  Valen- 
ciennes, under  the  conduct  of  mareschal  Boufflers, 
who,  although  superior  to  Villars  in  point  of  senio- 
rity, had  nobly  submitted,  and  even  solicited  to  act 
under  his  command  in  an  inferior  capacity.  The 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  charged  twelve  times  with 
the  household  troops,  and  in  the  last  wan  wounded 
in  the  arm.  The  carnage  was  immense ;  the  field 
of  battle  remained  to  the  confederates,  with  about 
forty  colours  or  standards,  sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  number  of  prisoners;  but  this  was  the 
dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ever  purchased,  as  their 
loss  in  point  of  men,  killed  or  wounded,  amounted 
to  above  18,000  of  their  best  troops,  while  that  of 
the  French  was  computed  at  15,000.  The  conse. 
quence  of  that  victory  was  the  taking  of  Mons, 
which  capitulated  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
both  armies  were  distributed  in  winter  quarters. 

The  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine  produced  no 
other  event  than  a  very  sharp  action  at  Rumersheim, 
between  count  Mercy,  detached  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops  into  Upper  Alsace,  where  he  was  complete- 
ly defeated  by  count  Du  Bourg,  and  compelled  to 
repass  the  Rhine  with  the  shattered,  remains  of  hiq 
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troops,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  been  killed 
or  drowned. 

Lewis  XIV.  either  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way 
to  peace,  or  to  reinforce  his  other  armies,  had  with* 
drawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  devolved  on  his 
grandson  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  That 
prince,  however,  reduced  to  his  own  resources,  ob- 
tained considerable  advantages  over  Charles  III.  and 
the  Portuguese.  The  chevalier  d'Asfeldt  took  the 
castle  of  Aficant ;  the  earl  of  Galway  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  marquis  du  Bay  in  the  province  of 
Estramadura ;  and  the  duke  de  Noailles,  who  com- 
manded in  Catalonia,  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  allies ;  but  count  Starhemberg  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  Charles  III.  in  that  kingdom, 
having  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  the  mareschal  de 
Bezons  to  a.  battle,  took  Balaguier  in  his  presence, 
and  with  that  success  put  an  end  to  the  campaign. 

New  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  the  states 
on  the  part  of  France,  through  the  resident  of  Hoi. 
stein  at  the  Hague ;  but  a  memorial  being  sent  by. 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  Louis  did  not  intend  to  treat  on  the  prelimi- 
naries which  the  allies  had  pretended  to  impose, 
but  on  the  foundation  of  those  conditions  to  which 
he  had  consented ;  the  states-general  considering 
this  memorial  as  a  proof  of  the  French  king's  in- 
sincerity, resolve  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  pre- 
sent dispositions  of  the  people  in  England  were 
more  favourable  to  the  re  establishment  of  public 
tranquillity.  The  nation  bore  impatiently  the 
grievous  burden  of  the  war,  and  they  began  to 
wish  ardently  for  peace ;  the  more  so,  that  it  had 
not  escaped  their  notice  that  the  terms  propos- 
ed to  the  French  king,  though  humiliating  to 
France,  were  more  or  less  advantageous  to  all 
the  allies  except  England,  in  favour  of  which,  no 
satisfaction,  no  concession  of  territory  was  mention. 
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ed,  though  she  had  most  contributed  with  troops, 
with  valour,  and  with  treasure  to  subdue  the  enemy. 
These  observations  were  shaped  into  open  com- 
plaints by  men  who  had  an  interest  in  opposing  the 
ministry.  The  tones,  who  had  been  long  borne 
down  by  the  splendid  measures  of  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin,  began  again  to  rear  their  heads, 
and  to  rail  at  their  conduct.  The  attempts  of  Har- 
ley  in  the  cabinet  against  their  power,  were  rather 
suspended  than  defeated  by  his  removal  from  office. 
The  violence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
seemed  inclined  to  retrieve  by  force  the  power  she 
had  lost  with  the  queen,  contributed  to  confirm  the 
influence  of  her  rival  upon  that  princess. 

Such  were  the  existing  circumstances  when  the 
session  of  parliament  was  opened  November  15th. 
In  the  speech  delivered  from  the  throne,  the  queen 
inveighed  against  the  pretended  artifices  used  by 
France  to  amuse  the  allies  with  false  appearances 
and  deceitful  insinuations  of  her  desire  for  peace. 
Though  the  contrary  was  certainly  the  fact,  this 
manifest  deviation  from  truth,  the  ministers  were 
not  ashamed  to  employ,  to  justify  the  continuation 
of  a  war,  evidently  unnecessary,  and  therefore,  the 
roost  odious  and  unjustifiable  of  all  offences,  whose 
authors,  whoever  they  may  be,  deserve  to  be  ans- 
swerable  for  all  the  bloodshed  that  ensues.  The 
commons,  however,  little  suspecting  that  a  royal 
speech  could  contain  any  thing  but  truth,  granted 
with  great  unanimity  and  zeal,  all  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  next  year's  service,  amounting  to 
6,184y*66&7& 

The  principal  business  of  this  session,  or  rather 
that  which  made  by  far  the  greatest  noise,  related 
to  one  Dr.  Sacheverel,  a  bold,  insolent  man,  with 
a  very  small  share  of  religion,  learning,  or  good 
sense,  who  endeavoured  to  force  himself;  into  po- 
pularity and  preferment  by  the  most  petulant  nib 
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tags  at  dissenters,  in  several  sermons  and  libels,  full 
of  indecent  and  scurrilous  language.  At  the  sum- 
mer- assizes  at  Derby,  where  he  preached  before  the 
judges,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  at  St.  Paul's, 
having  given  full  vent  to  his  violence  on  his  usual 
topics,  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in 
the  highest  strain  possible,  and  said,  that  to  charge 
the  revolution  with  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  was 
to  cast  black  and  odious  imputations  on  it ;  pre- 
tending That  the  late  king  had  disowned  it  in  his 
declaration,  by  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  a 
design  of  conquest.  He  maintained,  that  the 
church  was  violently  attacked  by  her  enemies,  and 
loosely  defended  by  her  pretended  friends,  for 
which,  he  said,  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  ani- 
mated the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God  and  stand  up  for  the  defence  of  the  church. 

The  party  who  opposed  the  ministry,  so  highly 
extolled  this  sermon,  that  40,000  copies  of  it  were 
spread  over  the  kingdom.  The  whigs  in  general 
shewed  great  eagerness  to  punish  severely  the  man 
who  attacked  with  such  boldness  those  principles 
which  they  had  held  forth  so  long  to  the  world,  and 
called  Sacheverel  a  popish  persecutor,  an  enemy  to 
the  revolution,  and  a  devoted  friend  to  the  pretender. 
They  proposed,  therefore,  an  impeachment,  as  the 
most  dignified  mode  of  proceeding  against  a  man 
in  whose  person  they  resolved  to  punish  his  whole 
party.  He  was  accordingly  taken  into  custody  and 
instantly  impeached.  The  high  church  party  flew 
into  the  most  violent  resentment;  whole  peo- 
ple were  roused  to  attention.  The  emissaries  of 
the  two  parties  spread  the  flame  j  alarms  daily 
increased ;  and  public  business  and  private  concerns 
were  equally  neglected.  All  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  this  only  point,  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
nation  entirely  depended  on  the  issue  of  Sache* 
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vercl'a  impeachment,  and  the  year  ended  in  the 
midst  of  the  ferment  raised  by  this  extraordinary 
affair. 

Amu  1710. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  against  Dr.  Sadie* 
verel  were,  his  suggesting  and  maintaining  that  the 
necessary  means  tor  effectuating  the  late  revolution, 
-were  odious  and  unjustifiable ;  that  the  toleration 
to  dissenters  was  both  unreasonable  and  unwarrant- 
able; that  the  church  of  England  was  in  danger 
under  the  queen's  administration  j  that  there  were 
persons  in  office  who  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
constitution  ;  and  that  through  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  there  was  a  general  mal-adininistra- 
tion  and  corruption.  The  clergy  in  general  espous- 
ed his  cause,  and  every  where  the  pulpits  resound- 
ed with  his  praise.  His  trial  began  on  the  27th  of 
February  at  Westminster-hall,  and  continued  dur- 
ing three  weeks.  The  commons  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee assisted  at  it.  The  populace  daily  attended 
him  from  his  lodging  to  Westminster-hall,  rending 
the  air  with  acclamations  of  applause,  threatening 
several  peers  of  the  opposite  party,  and  insulting 
such  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  were 
most  eager  against  their  favourite.  The  lords  de- 
dared  as  the  result  of  the  debate,  that  the  artides 
of  impeachment  were  proved,  and  after  many  diffi- 
culties and  hesitations  about  the  censure  which 
should  be  passed  on  Sacheverel,  he  was  suspended 
for  three  years  from  preaching,  and  his  sermon  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
hangman.  The  lenity  of  the  sentence  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  re- 
sentment, and  SacheverePs  friends  considering  it 
as  a  victory  obtained  over  the  whig  faction,  cete- 
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brated  their  trinmph  with  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions. 

A  few  days  after  this  sentence  was  issued,  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued,  April  5th. 

Lewis  XIV.  seeing  the  distresses  of  his  subjects 
daily  increasing,  makes  again,  through  the  resident 
of  Ilolstein,  earnest  applications  to  the  allies  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  sends  a  new  project  con- 
sisting of  the  five  following  articles  : 

I.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  the 
French  king  will  acknowledge  long  Charles  as  the 
king  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and  not 
only  withdraw  all  the  succours  he  has  given  his 
grandson,  but  also  forbear  sending  him  any  assis- 
tance, forbid  his  subjects  to  enlist  in  his  service, 
and  consent  that  no  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain 
should  ever  be  united  to  France. 

II.  He  will  restore  to  the  emperor,  Strasbourg  and 
Brisac,  content  himself  with  Alsatia,  leave  Landau 
to  the  empire,  raze  the  fortifications  he  has  built 
on  the  Rhine  from  Basil  to  Philipsburg,  and  ac- 
knowledge both  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  elector 
pf  Hanover. 

ITf.  He  will  acknowledge  queen  Anne  and  the  sue- 
cession  in  the  protectant  line,  restore  Newfoundland, 
and  agree  to  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  West  Indies  on  both  sides,  demolish 
the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  and  con- 
sent to  the  pretender's  leaving  France. 

IV.  He  will  yield  to  the  states-general,  for  a  bar- 
rier, all  the  places  specified  in  the  23d  article  of  the 
preliminaries,  and  confirm  what  he  has  offered  to 
them  respecting  their  trade. 

V.  As  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  is  willing  to 
grant  the  demands  made  for  him  by  the  allies ; 
but  he  demands  that  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
Bavaria  should  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  dig- 
nities. 
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These  overtures  being  rejected,  another  plan  was 
offered  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  resident  of  Holstein  intimated  to  him, 
that  the  allies  required  his  most  christian  majesty. 
should  declare  in  plain  and  positive  terms,  that  he 
consented  to  all  the  preliminaries  they  had  already 
proposed,  except  the  37th  article,  which  stipulated 
a  cessation  of  arms,  in  case  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  delivered  to  king  Charles  in  the  space  of 
two  months ;  nay,  they  even  reserved  to  themselves 
a  power  of  making  ulterior  demands  after  the  pre- 
liminaries should  be  adjusted.  Lewis,  consulting 
much  less  his  own  dignity  than  the  miseries  of  his 
people,  condescended  to  this  haughty  demand. 
Passports  were  accordingly  sent  for  the  mareschal 
d'Huxelles  and  the  abbe*  de  Polignac,  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  repair  to  Gertruydenberg,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  congress.  They  agreed  to  wave 
every  demand  of  an  equivalent  for  the  cession  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  They  even  offered  a  subsidy  of 
a  million  of  livres  a  month  to  the  allies,  till  king 
Philip  should  be  driven  from  Spain.  But  the  depu- 
ties of  the  states  rose  in  their  demands  in  propor- 
tion as  France  increased  her  concessions ;  and  they 
insisted  that  Lewis,  instead  of  paying  the  subsidy  he 
offered,  should  assist  the  allies  with  all  his  forces  to 
expel  his  grandson  from  the  throne.  Lewis,  indig- 
nant at  such  insolent  unnatural  demands,  recalled 
his  plenipotentiaries,  and  resolved  to  run  the  hazard 
of  another  campaign,  not  without  hope  that  some 
lucky  incident  in  the  events  of  war,  or  the  approach- 
ing revolution  in  the  English  ministry,  of  which  he 
was  well  apprised,  might  be  productive  of  a  more 
reasonable  pacification.  Thus  broke  the  negotiation 
at  Gertruydenberg  after  having  lasted  from  the  19th 
of  March  to  the  25th  of  July. 

The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations  of. 
the  campaign.     Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
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Marlborough,  on  the  15th  of  March,  set  out  for 
Tournay,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  was  to  assem- 
ble. On  the  20th  of  April  they  suddenly  advanced 
to  Pont-a- Vendin,  entered  the  French  lines  without 
resistance,  and  determined  on  the  siege  of  Douay, 
as  that  place  covered  Lisle  and  their  other  conquests 
in  Flanders.  The  trenches  were  open  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  the  place  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  June. 
The  confederates  took  successively  Bethune,  St. 
Venant,  and  Aire  ;  but  they  lost  26,000  men.  Half 
their  infantry  was  ruined  by  wounds,  diseases,  and 
fatigue.  Mareschal  de  Villars,  who  commanded 
the  French  army,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  enemy  with  advantage,  could  never 
find  it.  The  garrison  of  Ypres,  however,  cut  off  a 
convoy  with  military  stores,  carried  in  boats  along  ' 
the  Lys,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Athlone. 
.  His  whole  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  more  than 
1000  men,  were  either  slain  or  taken.  The  cavalry 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  the  boats  and  stores 
abandoned  to  the  enemy. 

The  war  on  the  side  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Savoy,  produced  no  event  of  importance.  But  the 
campaign  was  rendered  memorable  in  Spain  by  the 
alternate  defeats  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  Charles  obtained  at  first  two  sig- 
nal victories  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa,  which 
compelled  Philip  to  abandon  a  second  time  the  capi- 
tal to  his  rival,  and  retire  to  Valladolid.  But  he 
fortunately  was  met  there  by  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
whom  Lewis,  on  Philip's  earnest  solicitations,  had 
consented  to  send  him  as  a  compensation  for  the 
withdrawing  of  all  the  French  troops  from  Spain, 
and  the  compensation  soon  proved  adequate  to  the 
loss.  Vendome's  reputation  was  so  high,  and  his 
person  so  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  that  the  news  of 
his  arrival  generally  revived  confidence  and  courage 
among  the  Spaniards.    At  his  name  only,  numbers 
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of  volunteers  immediately  ran  from  all  skies  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  under  the  eye  of  this  renowned 
general ;  so  that  Philip,  in  less  than  three  months 
after  his  defeat  at  Saragossa,  was  in  a  condition 
to  go  in  quest  of  his  rival.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  Charles  marched  back  to  Saragossa,  and 
was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cifcient&f, 
where  general  Starhemberg  established  his  head- 
quarters.  General  Stanhope,  with  the  British  forces, 
was  quartered  in  the  tittle  town  of  Brihuega, 
where  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
the  whole  Spanish  army,  and  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  and  all  his  forces  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
amount  of  2000  men.  Starhemberg,  who  marched 
to  his  assistance  with  his  whole  army,  was  met  and 
attacked  near  Villa  Viciosa  by  Vendome,  who  ut- 
terly defeated  his  left  wing,  all  the  infantry  that 
composed  it  being  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken ; 
but  the  victors,  instead  of  improving  the  advantage, 
began  to  plunder  the  baggage,  while  Starhemberg, 
with  his  right  wing  fought  their  left,  with  as  much 
valour  as  perseverance,  till  night,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  in  disorder,  leaving;  the  enemy 
master  of  the  held  of  battle  and  of  all  his  artillery. 
He  retired  with  his  army  to  Saragossa,  and  soon 
after  to  Catalonia.  Thither  he  was  pursued  by  Ven- 
dome, who  reduced  Saragossa  and  Balagukr,  in 
which  Starhemberg  had  left  a  garrison. 

At  this  period  the  duke  de  Noailles  invested  and 
took  the  fortress  of  Gironna.  Thus  king  Philip, 
from  a  fugitive,  became  in  three  months  absolute 
master  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  except 
Catalonia. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  sir  John  Norris,  with  a 
view  to  support  the  Camisars,  who  were  in  arms  in 
the  Cevennes,  sailed  to  the  small  port  and  town  of 
Cette,  which  surrendered  without  opposition.  He 
likewise  rendered  himself  master  of  the  town  and 
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castle  of  Agde ;  but  the  duke  de  Noailles  hastening 
from  Roussillon  with  900  horse,  100  grenadiers, 
and  some  artillery,  compelled  the  English  to  aban- 
don their  conquest,  and  they  re-embarked  with  pre- 
cipitation. 

While  the  indecisive  events  of  the  campaign  left 
the  affairs  abroad  nearly  in  the  same  situation  ag 
they  were  at  its  beginning,  the  most  important 
changes  were  preparing  at  home,  and  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel  did  not  contribute  a  little  in  hasten- 
ing their  execution*  This  occurrence  being  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  requires 
some  elucidation. 

As  long  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  retained 
the  affections  and  exclusive  confidence  or  the  queen, 
her  unbounded  influence  over  the  mind  of  that 
timid  princess,  was  sufficient  to  support  effectually 
the  unparalleled  authority  assumed  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  credit  of  his  intimate  friend 
Godolphin,  against  the  attacks  of  either  of  the  two 
irrecondleable  parties,  which  for  so  many  yean 
divided  and  harassed  the  nation  by  their  noisy  con* 
tests :  but  when  the  haughtiness  and  arrogance  of  the 
duchess  had  destroyed  that  influence,  by  converting 
it  into  the  most  intolerable  tyranny,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  power  against  the 
queen  herself  and  the  intrigues  of  her  new  advisers, 
by  reinforcing  their  personal  popularity,  by  form- 
ing a  close  and  solid  connection  with  the  whigs,  the 
most  popular  of  both  parties ;  and  this  was  easily 
effected  by  admitting  their  leaders  into  places  of 
trust  and  profit.  This  political  alliance  enabled  them 
to  hold  their  sovereign  in  chains,  which  they  thought 
she  could  never  shake  off,  nor  would  even  attempt 
it  with  the  only  assistance  of  the  tories,  discredited 
as  they  were.  Harley  himself,  who  though  out  of 
office,  continued  to  be  the  queen's  confidential  ad- 
viser,  and  in  great  measure  the  soul  of  her  resolu- 
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tioos,  Could  form  no  reasonable  expectations  on  the 
recovery  of  her  authority,  unless  any  circumstances 
occurred  which,  by  being  judiciously  managed  and 
improved,  might  turn  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  the  whigs,  and  in  favour  of  the  tones,  and 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  proved  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  that  purpose.  Religion  had  con- 
stantly been  the  means  chiefly  employed  by  the 
whigs  to  gain  the  populace  to  their  views,  by  alarm- 
ing their  zeal  for  the  protestant  church.  They  had 
often  triumphed  over  their  political  opponents  by 
•exciting  popular  clamours  on  the  pretended  danger 
which  threatened  religion.  The  tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  remiss  in  their  endeavours  to  pos- 
sess themselves  with  an  engine  that  so  much  an- 
noyed them.  They  propagated  with  great  zeal 
that  the  protestant  religion,  and  even  the  protestant 
succession,  had  no  enemies  more  dangerous  than 
the  dissenters,  a  sect  which  the  whigs  generally  either 
favoured  or  belonged  to.  The  established  clergy 
supported  the  same  doctrines  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  and  professed  likewise  the  opinion  of 
non-resistance,  as  the  only  safe-guard  to  the  mo- 
narchical government.  The  unthinking  multitude 
took  little  or  no  notice  of  these  questions  as  long  as 
their  discussion  was  confined  to  polemical  pam- 
phlets, which  they  did  not  read,  or  sermons  to 
which  they  did  not  attend.  But  when  they  saw 
Dr.  Sacheverel  so  rigorously  prosecuted  for  having 
maintained  those  principles  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
the  solemnity  and  length  of  his  trial,  the  vehemence 
of  the  whigs  in  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  go- 
vernment in  the  scale  against  a  private  person,  raised 
a  general  sympathy  in  his  favour,  and  the  high- 
est indignation  against  his  enemies.  The  people 
espoused  at  once  his  cause  and  his  opinions  with  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  fanaticism ;  and  that  passion 
was  improved  into  acts  of  violence  by  the  art  and  da* 
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taours  of  zealots  of  the  high  chtirch  party,  and  the 
(private  manoeuvres  of  Harley  and  his  followers'* 
The  current,  which  had  lone  been  changing,  ran 
down  with  a  force  that  levelled  every  thing  in  its 
course.  Addresses  were  brought  up  from  all  parts, 
in  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  queen  was 
asserted,  all  resistance  condemned,  and  her  heredi- 
tary right  acknowledged.  Most  of  them  concluded 
with  their  hopes  that  her  majesty  would  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  giving  assurances  that  lb 
new  elections  they  would  choose  none  but  Such  as 
should  be  faithful  to  the  crown  and  zealous  for  the 
church.  Contrary  addresses  were  also  procured  by 
the  whigs,  hut  by  far  less  numerous. 

Thus  was  managed  and  ripened  that  opportunity 
4o  much  longed  for  by  the  tones,  and  in  which  the 
power  of  Marlborough,  his  abettors  and  adherents, 
might  be  attacked  with  a  great  probability  of  suc- 
cess. The  queen  herself,  encouraged  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people,  had  already  opened  the  attack, 
by  appointing  two  bishops  without  consulting  her 
ministers,  and  by  writing  to  the  duke  in  the  month 
of  January  to  ask  him  the  regiment  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  for  Mr.  Hill,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  who,  the  duke  well  knew,  was 
at  that  time  undermining  his  own  interests  and  that 
of  his  friends.  The  queen's  new  counsellors  had 
well  calculated,  that  if  the  duke  yielded  on  this 
point,  it  would  sow  discontent  among  the  officers, 
and  lessen  his  weight  and  authority  in  the  army, 
wherein  a  door  would  be  opened  to  his  enemies  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
her  majesty's  demand,  his  resistance  would  furnish 
a  most  plausible  ground  for  grievous  complaints, 
that  the  queen  was  but  a  cypher,  and  could  do 
nothing. 

■  Upon  the  queen's  letter,  Marlborough  represented 
to  her  what  a  prejudice  it  would  be  to  her  service  to 
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ko  young  an  officer  preferred  before  so  many  others 
of  higher  rank  and  longer  service;  but  the  only 
answer  he  could  obtain  was,  that  he  would  do  well 
to  advise  with  his  friends.  The  duke  retired  in  dis- 
gust to  the  country.  The  queen,  at  the  next  coun- 
cil, did  not  ask  where  he  was,  and  took  no  notice  of 
.his  absence,  which  however  made  a  great  deal  of  noise 
in  the  town.  He  threatened  to -resign  the  command 
.  of  the  army,  and  employed  his  friends  to  terrify 
,  the  queen  and  her  favourite  with  addresses  from  the 
parliament  for  Mrs.  Masham's  removal  from  the 
.queen's  presence  and  service.  The  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, the  duke's  son-in-law,  then  secretary  of  state, 
had  formed  a  design  to  procure  such  a  vote  of  the 
commons.  Apprised  of  this  intended  violence,  Hill 
entreated  the  queen  to  desist  from  her  demand  in 
his  favour.  She  complied  with  his  request,  but  it 
became  evident  that  she  was  resolved  to  seize  the 
.first  favourable  opportunity  of  ridding  herself  of 
servants  whom  she  now  considered  as  tyrants.  One 
month  after  this,  both  houses  of  parliament  address- 
ed the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
.over  to  Holland,  to  attend  to  the  great  affair  of 
peace,  or  to  prepare  for  an  early  opening  of  the 
campaign.  In  her  answer  to  this  address  she  used 
these  words  :  lt  I  am  very  glad  tojind  tliat  you  can- 
"  cur  with  me  in  a  Just  sense  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
"  borough's  eminent  services.''  But  he  was  no  sooner 
gone  than  she  granted  a  pension  of  lOOOl.  a-year  to 
Mr.  Hill ;  and  some  time  alter  she  made  both  him 
and  Mr.  Masham  general  officers. 

The  changes  in  the  administration,  which  soon 
after  became  general,  began  in  the  middle  of  April, 
by  appointing  to  the  office  of  chamberlain,  resigned 
by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  against  the  ministry  in 
the  debates  concerning  Sacheverel.      The  people 
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now  convinced  that  the  principles  of  the  whigs  were 
dangerous  to  monarchy,  and  destructive  to  the 
church,  were  prepared  for  an  important  change, 
and  wished  for  it.  They  descended  from  general 
observations  on  parties  to  accusations  of  individuals. 
They  complained  that  the  ministry,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  one  family,  had  excluded  all  others  from  every 
influence  and  power  in  the  state  ;  while  they  held 
the  sovereign  herself,  their  good  queen  Aime,  in  the 
most  abject  slavery.  They  observed,  that  naval 
affairs  were  absolutely  neglected ;  that  the  war  in 
Spain,  though  the  first  object  of  contest,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  glory  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders ;  that 
his  conquests  produced  no  advantage  to  the  nation ; 
that  his  power  was  formidable,  his  wealth  immense, 
his  avarice  insatiable,  &c.  &c. 

Lord  Sunderland  was  dismissed  the  office,  June 
14th,  and  the  next  day  lord  Dartmouth  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  The  queen  received  on 
this  occasion  many  addresses  and  congratulations, 
for  having  emancipated  herself  from  the  dependance 
of  an  insolent  tyrannical  junto,  who  kept  her  in 
slavery ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
who  came  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  majesty, 
told  her,  that  he  was  extremely  glad  that  he  cotdd 
now  salute  Iter  queen  of  England.  The  whigs,  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  Sunderland  as  a  sure  fore- 
runner of  greater  changes,  and  particularly  of  the 
lord  treasurer,  in  whose  capacity  and  punctuality 
the  monied  men  reposed  an  entire  confidence,  were 
the  more  alarmed  at  it,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their 
wealth  was  lodged  in  the  public  funds.  They  pro- 
pagated that  the  credit  of  the  nation  wholly  de- 
pended on  lord  Godolphin,  and  to  support  this  as- 
sertion, they  contrived  to  sink  the  price  of  the  na- 
tional stocks,  and  their  withdrawing  at  once  their 
own  money  from  the  funds  answered  their  purpose 
so  far  as  to  induce  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  £ng- 
wS 
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land  to  represent  to  the  queen  the  danger  likely  to 
attend  the  changing  of  her  principal  servants.  The 
emperor  and  the  states-general,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  interposed  for  the  minis- 
try, by  representing  the  fatal  consequences  whkh 
their  removal  might  now  produce  for  the  grand 
alliance.  The  queen  dissembling  the  resentment 
the  felt  at  such  an  improper  interference,  answered 
to  the  emperor's  ambassador,  that  whatever  changes 
she  might  make  at  home,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough should  continue  to  manage  the  war 
abroad. 

The  design  of  turning  out  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
from  his  office  had  no  sooner  reached  the  duke, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he 
wrote  a  very  moving  letter  to  the  queen,  repre- 
senting the  very  ill  consequences  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  upon  all  affairs  abroad,  to  have  his  son- 
in-law,  against  whose  fidelity  nothing  could  be  ob- 
jected, ana  in  whom  the  allies  had  so  entire  a  con- 
fidence, turned  out  of  her  service  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign.  The  duchess  wrote  likewise  to  the 
queen,  begging,  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
sake,  that  her  majesty  would  not  give  him  such  a 
blow,  of  which  she  dreaded  the  consequence.  To 
this  the  queen  wrote  a  short  and  harsh  answer,  and 
returned  none  to  the  duke.  On  the  8th  of  August 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his  office,  and 
die  treasury  put  in  commission  under  the  direction 
of  Harley,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  •  xhequer 
and  under  treasurer.  It  now  appeared  ttiat  a  total 
change  of  the  ministry  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  were  resolved  on,  and  this  resolution 
was  successively  executed  in  a  very  short  time,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
still  continued  to  command  the  army. 

In  the  mean  time  Sacheveret,  being  presented  to 
a.  living  iii  North  Wales,  went  down  to  take  possee- 
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sion  of  it,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  counties, 
both  going  and  coming,  he  was  every  where  re- 
ceived and  followed  by  such  numbers,  and  enter- 
tained with  such  honours  and  magnificence,  that  no 
princes  in  their  progresses  have  been  more  run 
after  than  he  was. 

Marlborough,  enraged  at  the  intelligence  he  re- 
ceived of  Sunderland's  disgrace,  wrote  instantly  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germain.  Though  he  had  often  dis- 
appointed their  hopes,  they  resolved  to  treat  him 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence,  as  his  present 
situation  obliged  him  to  form  new  engagements 
for  his  own  safety.  The  pretender  was  at  that  time 
serving  in  Flanders  under  mareschal  de  Villars.  The 
queen-mother  wrote  therefore  an  answer  to  the  ' 
duke,  and  Villars  transmitted  it  to  him  by  a  trum- 
pet. She  expressed  her  surprise  to  find  that  he  en- 
tertained tdeas  of  quitting  his  high  command. 
"  Your  retreat,"  she  said, "  will  render  yon  useless 
"  to  your  friends  and  an  easy  prey  to  your  enemies ; 
**  you  are  too  large  a  mark  to  be  missed  by  the 
"  shafts  of  malice. . . .  Throw  not  away,  therefore, 
**  the  means  of  supporting  yourself,  and  assisting 
**  your  friends.  You  are  lost  if  you  quit  your  em- 
"  ployments  ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
"  ing  them  with  dignity ....  The  time  is  precious 
"  to  you  and  important  to  my  son.  You  desire  us 
**  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new  favourite  of 
**  the  princess  Anne.  How  can  we,  my  lord,  ap- 
"  ply  to  a  stranger  ?  Mrs.  Masham  owes  us  no  obti- 
**  gation ;  she  has  neither  pledged  her  faith  nor 
**  promised  her  assistance.  You  have  repeatedly 
**  done  both,  my  lord  j  and  now  it  is  in  your  power 
"  to  place  my  son  in  a  situation  to  protect  your- 
**  self.*,'  (/Stuart  Papers,  1710.  Macptierson's 
Hist,  vol  it.  p.  454,  §c.) 

Marlborough    continued   to  hold  a  friendly 
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communication  with  the  pretender,  and  wrote  re* 
peatedly  concerning  him  to  Villars,  always  expressing 
an  anxious  concern  for  his  health  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  affairs.  But  how  painful  it  is,  to  be  com- 
pelled by  the  imperious  commands  of  justice  and 
truth,  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  that  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  very  date  of  Marlborough's  correspon- 
dence with  the  pretender,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
write  the  following  letter  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
a  letter  which  plainly  shows,  to  what  degree  of  base* 
ness  any  man  may  be  degraded,  when  he  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  most  powerful  of 
all  passions,  ambition,  hatred,  and  revenge  ! 

"  Sir,  August  30,  1710. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  express  to  your  electoral  high- 
**  ness,  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  the  great  marks 
*'  of  confidence  which  you  did  me  the  honour  of 
**  giving  to  me  by  general  Bulau.  I  entreat  your 
**  highness  to  be  persuaded  that  I  shall  endeavour 
"  to  deserve  them,  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
F  your  interests^  with  -which  J  consider  those  of  my 
"  country  and  of  Europe  as.  inseparably  connected. 
"  I  hope  there  never  will  be  found  in  England  a 
"  considerable  number  of  men  who  can  be  seduced 
*'  to  a  degree  capable  of  ruining  it,  by  allowing 
"  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  of 
**  Mr.  Harley  and  others,  who  conduct  themselves 
"  at  present  in  a  manner  to  leave  it  no  longer  a 
f*  doubt,  that  their  views  tend  to  bring  back  the 

"  pretended  prince  of  Wales I  flatter  my- 

"  self  that  your  electoral  highness  does  me  the  ius- 
**  tice  to  believe,  that  I  shall  act  in  all  things  after 
?'  the  manner  which  you  will  judge  most  con- 
?  ducive  to  your  interest . , . .  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
**  employ  usefully  my  attentions,  my  credit,  and 
f  my  friends,  for  advancing  the  interests  of  your 
f  electoral  highness,  and  of  your  serene  family  $ 
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w  and  for  preventing  at  the  same  time  the  pernici- 
"  ous  designs  of  those  men,  who  want  to  establish 
**  principles,  andform  cabals  and  projects,  which  will 
"  probably  overturn  the  protestant  succession,  and 
"  with  it  the  sqjety  and  liberty  of  their  country  and 
"  of  all  Europe."  {Hanover  Papers,  1710.  Mac* 
pherson's  Original  Papers,  volt  ii.  p.  189,  Sp.J 

Thus  that  first  general  of  Europe,  whose  military 
glory  was  never  surpassed;  that  renowned  hero, 
whose  victories  and  conquests  could  not  be  exactly 
reckoned,  but  by  the  exact  number  of  the  battles  h$ 
had  fought,  of  the  towns  he  had  attacked ;  in  short, 
that  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  now  turned  a 
vile  informer,  a  despicable  double  dealer. 

If,  however,  a  multitude  of  offenders  could  ever 
be  a  palliation  tor  any  offence,  it  might  be  said  with 
truth,  that,  from  the  revolution,  double  dealing  was 
the  part  acted  by  the  great  majority  of  all  men  in 
office,  as  almost  all  of  them,  though  attached  to  the' 
usurper,  entertained  a  correspondence,  more  or  less 
regular,  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  and  even 
the  present  ministry,  Harley,  St.  John,  the  dukes 
of  Leeds,  of  Buckingham,  of  Shrewsbury,  &c  &c. 
making  at  the  same  time  professions  of  attachment 
both  to  the  pretender  and  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
were  nothing  better  than  a  set  of  double  dealers. 

The  nation,  utterly  unacquainted  with  those  In- 
trigues, was  still  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm and  animosity,  which  had  been  produced  by 
Sacheverel's  trial,  and  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
elections  for  a  new  parliament,  that  very  few  wem 
returned  as  members  but  such  as  had  distinguished 
themselves  against  the  whig  administration.  They 
met  November  25th.  The  queen,  in  her  speech, 
recommended  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
particularly  in  Spain ;  and  declared  herself  resolved 
to  support  the  church  of  England,  the  British  con- 
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stitution  according  to  the  union,  and  to  employ 
none  but  such  as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  pro* 
testant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover*  The 
lords,  in  their  address  promised  to  concur  in  all  rea- 
sonable measures  towards  procuring  an  honourable 
peace.  The  commons  exhorted  her  majesty  to  a 
discontinuance  of  all  such  principles  and  measures 
as  had  lately  threatened  the  royal  crown  and  dignity. 
They  afterwards  considered  the  estimates  of  the  en- 
suing year's  expences,  and  cheerfully  voted  adequate 
supplies.  The  debts  provided  for,  and  the  sums 
raised,  in  the  course  of  this  session,  amounted  to 
14,573,319*.  195.  8{d,  out  of  which  three  millions 
and  a  half  were  raised  by  two  lotteries. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  London, 
waited  the  same  day  upon  the  queen,  who  had  a 
conversation  with  htm  of  about  half  an  hour,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  the  thanks  of 
the  two  houses  as  formerly.  She  added,  that  she 
expected  he  would  live  well  with  her  ministers. 
The  duke  finding  her  majesty's  prepossessions 
against  his  duchess  were  not  to  be  overcome,  carried 
a  resignation  of  all  her  places  to  the  queen.  She 
was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  the  robes,  and  the 
privy  purse;  this  last  place  was  conferred  on  Mrs, 
Masham. 

Am.  1711. 

During  the  short  recess  of  parliament  intelligence  ' 
of  ill  success  in  Spain  being  received,  the  lords  ob- 
served, that  this  misfortune  might  have  been  occa* 
stoned  by  some  preceding  mismanagement,  and 
they  immediately  entered  mto  an  inquiry  concern* 
ing  the  aflairs  of  Spain,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
censure  passed  upon  the  late'  ministry,  and  the  earl 
of  Galway,  one  of  the  generals.  The  commons) 
were  no   less   intent   imon.  what  seemed,  Ifo  be 
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the  principal  business  of  this  session,  to  cast  an 
odium  on  the  btte  ministry.  They  voted,  upon 
examinations  relating  to  the  navy,  that  there  had 
been  notorious  embezzlements  and  scandalous 
abuses  in  contracts  for  furnishing  beer,  and  one  of 
their  members,  concerned  in  these  contracts,  was 
expelled  the  house. 

At  this  juncture  some  suspicions  arose  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  court  was  yet  in  some 
management  with  the  whigs,  which  was  imputed 
to  Mr.  Harley,  and  on  that  account  an  opposition 
began  to  form  against  him  :  but  an  odd  accident, 
which  endangered  his  life,  rescued  him  from  the 
political  danger  which  threatened  him.  The  abbe" 
de  la  Bourlie,  a  French  adventurer,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  his  own  country  for  some  crime, 
and  had  assumed  the  name  of  marquis  de  Guiscard, 
had  been  employed  in  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
English  army,  and  had  obtained  from  the  queen  a 
pension  of  500/.  a-year.  Mr.  Harley,  who  never 
liked  him,  not  only  reduced  his  pension  to  4O0J. 
but  declined  to  have  it  settled  on  a  fixed  establish- 
ment. The  marquis,  highly  disgusted  with  it,  tried 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  of  France,  and  wrote 
to  that  purpose  to  a  banker  in  Paris,  His  correspon- 
dence, which  was  completely  that  of  a  spy,  being  in- 
tercepted, he  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  the 
cockpit  in  the  height  of  despair.  In  the  room  where 
he  was  confined  he  saw  a  penknife  among  pens  in  a 
ttandish,  and  took  it  unperceived  by  the  messen- 
gers who  watched  him.  A  committee  of  council 
being  summoned  on  this  extraordinary  occasion, 
the  marquis  was  brought  before  them  to  be  examin- 
ed. Mr.  St.  John  asked  him  several  questions 
about  his  corresponding  with  France,  to  which  he 
returned  evasive  answers.  His  correspondence  with 
the  banker  at  Paris  being  produced,  he  saw  himself 
discovered,  and  despairing  of  pardon,  he  desired. 
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to  speak  in  private  to  secretary  St.  John.  His  re- 
quest being  refused,  he  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Hurley, 
and  exclaiming,  .**  Have  at  thee,  then  I"  stabbed  him 
in  the  breast  with  the  penknife  he  had  concealed, 
which  lighting  on  the  bone,  broke  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  handle ;  nevertheless,  he  repeated 
the  blow  with  such  force,  that  Mr.  Harley  fell  to 
the  ground.  Secretary  St  John,  seeing  him  fall, 
cried  out,  "  The  villain  has  killed  Mr.  Harley !" 
and  drew  his  sword.  The  other  members  followed 
the  example,  and  wounded  Guiscard  in  several 
places ;  yet  he  made  a  desperate  defence,  until  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  and  servants. 
His  wounds  were  not  mortal,  but  he  died  a  few 
days  after  of  a  gangrene  occasioned  by  the  bruises 
he  had  received. 

This  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Harley,  by  a 
man  convicted  of  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
France,  dissipated  so  completely  all  doubts  respect- 
ing that  minister's  integrity,  that  when  he  came 
first  to  the  house  of  commons  after  his  recovery, 
he  was  by  their  order  congratulated  by  the  speaker 
in  a  set  flattering  speech,  wherein  he  prayed,  "  that 
"  the  same  Providence  that  had  wonderfully  pre- 
"  served  him,  and  had  raised  him  up  to  be  an  in- 
"  strument  of  great  good  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
"  when  it  was  much  wanted,  might  continue  still 
luable  a  life,  for  the  perfecting 
ipily  begun." 

ed  baron  of  Wigmore  and  earl 
imer,  two  of  the  most  noble 
leraldry.  In  the  beginning  of 
dies  of  the  small-pox.  The 
his  occasion  a  message  to  the 
y  that  she  had  come  to  a  reso- 
ost  endeavours  to  get  the  king 
>r,  and  giving  some  intimation 
the  ministry  afterwards  pub* 
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llcly  avowed,  to  make  a  peace  by  yielding  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies  to  king  Philip,  not  only  be- 
cause the  conquest  of  them  for  king  Charles  was 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties,  but  also  be- 
cause, if  practicable,  it  would  tend,  in  their  opinion, 
to  fix  on  the  same  head  both  the  Imperial  and  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  therefore  to  destroy  effectually 
and  definitively  that  balance  of  Europe  which  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  grand  alliance. 

As  the  whigs  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  must  be  ruined 
by  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  the 
treasury,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Harley,  now  lord  Oxford,  undertook  to  con- 
vince them  that  these  alarms  had  no  foundation. 
He  provided  accordingly  for  all  the  debts  left  on 
the  different  departments  by  his  predecessors,  and 
proposed  a  grand  project  to  the  commons  for  dis- 
charging all  the  public  debts,  and  for  making  good 
all  deficiencies  or  supplies.  The  whole  debt  unpro- 
vided for  was  thrown  into  one  stock.  Funds  were 
established  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  which, 
however,  were  not  to  commence  till  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  the  parliament  engaged  themselves  to 
make  an  annual  provision  for  the  interest  in  the  in- 
termediate time.  Together  with  this  interest,  the 
monopoly  of  an  intended  trade  to  the  South  Sea, 
or  coast  of  Peru,  in  America,  was  granted  to  the 
proprietors  of  this  stock.  The  possessors  of  navy 
bills  and  other  public  securities  were  incorporated 
for  this  purpose.  This  scheme,  received  with  eager- 
ness by  the  commons,  was,  however,  the  more  chi- 
merical, thfit  the  projector,  lord  Oxford,  knew  very 
well  that  a  negoaation  was  at  hand,  which  by  the 
cession  of  Spam  and  the  West  Indies  to  king  Philip, 
would  for  ever  exclude  the  English  from  the 
privileges  of  trading  to  Peru  or  Mexico.  This  scheme, 
Jiowcver,  raised  a  great  enthusiam  all  over  the 
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nation,  aid  produced  what  is  called  the  Sooth-Sea 
Company. 

In  the  mean  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  public  accounts,  with  a  view  to  fix  an 
imputation  on  the  earl  of  Godolphin ;  on  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  the  commons  voted  that 
above  35,000,000  of  the  money  granted  by  parfia* 
merit  remained  unaccounted  for ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  a  representation  was  addressed  to  the 
queen,  earnestly  beseeching  her  that  she  would 
give  immediate  and  effectual  directions  for  compel* 
lmg  the  several  accomptants  speedily  to  pass  the  ac- 
counts. This  representation  was  immediately  spread 
through  the  nation,  and  produced  the  intended  ef- 
fect against  the  late  ministry.  However,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  not  published,  though,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed ;  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared by  the  statements  of  the  auditors  of  the 
public  accounts  (imprest),  that  of  the  35,000,000/. 
above  30  were  accounted  for,  though  not  all  passed, 
and  that  the  total  to  be  accounted  for,  amounted 
only  to  4,330,135/. 

During  these  public  transactions,  it  appears  that 
a  secret  correspondence  was  entertained  between  the 
queen  and  her  brother,  who  wrote  to  her  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  letter  containing  the  following 


"  The  natural  affection  I  bear  you,  and  that  the 
M  king,  our  father,  had  for  you  till  his  last  breath ; 

*  the  consideration  of  our  mutual  interest,  honour, 
w  and  safety,  and  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  my 
**  country,  are  the  true  motives  that  persuade  me 

*  to  write  to  you,  and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
w  me  to  come  to  a  perfect  union  with  you ;  and 
"  you  may  be  assured,  madam,  that  though  I  can 
**  never  abandon,  but  with  my  life,  my  own  just 
"  right,  which  you  know  is  unalterably  settled  by 
*f  the  mest  fundamental  U/m  of  the  land  j  yet,  I  am 
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M  mast  desirous  rather  to  owe  to  you,  than  to  any 
"  living,  the  recovery  of  it.  It  is  for  yourself  that 
"  a  work  so  just  and  glorious  is  reserved.  The 
**  voice  of  God  and  nature  calls  you  to  it ;  the  pro- 
**  noises  you  made  to  the  king  our  father  enjoin  it ; 
w  the  preservation  of  our  family,  the  preventing  of 
"  unnatural  wars,  require  it ;  and  the  public  good 
*'  and  welfare  of  our  country  recommend  it  to  you, 
"  to  rescue  h  from  present  and  future  evils,  which 
**  must,  to  the  latest  posterity,  involve  the  nation 
"  in  blood  and  confusion,  till  the  succession  be 
«  again  settled  in  the  right  line.  I  am  satisfied, 
M  that  if  you  will  be  guided  by  your  own  incHna- 
"  tion,  you  will  readily  comply  with  so  just  and 
*'  fair  a  proposal,  as  to  prefer  your  own  brother, 
*'  the  last  male  of  our  name,  to  the  duchess  of  Han* 
**  over,  the  remotest  relation  we  have. ....  In  the 
"  mean  time,  I  assure  you,  madam,  and  am  ready 
"  to  give  all  the  security  that  can  be  desired,  that 
"  it  is  my  unalterable  resolution  to  make  the  law  of 
«  the  land  the  rule  of  my  government,  to  preserve 
"  any  man's  right,  liberty,  and  property,  equally 
■**  with  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and  to  secure  and 
"  maintain  those  of  the  church  of  England,  in  all 
"  their  just  rights  andprivileges,as  by  law  established. 
**....  Your  own  good  nature,  madam,  and  your 
"  natural  affection  to  a  brother  from  whom  you 
"  never  received  any  injury,  cannot  but  incline 
"  your  heart  to  do  him  justice ;  and,  as  it  is  in  your 
"  power,  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  good  inclinations. 
**....  But,  as  affairs  of  this  moment  cannot  be  e* 
**  well  transacted  by  letters,  I  must  conjure  you  to 
"  send  one  over  to  me  fully  instructed  and  cm- 
**  powered  by  you,  or  to  give  security  for  such 

"  a  one  from  me. 1  conjure  you  to  meet 

"  me  in  this  friendly  way  of  composing  our 
"  differences,  by  which  only  we  can  hope  for  those 
"  good  effects  which  will  make  us  both  happy, 
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"  yourself  more  glorious  than  all  the  other  parts 
"  of  your  life,  and  your  memory  dear  to  all  pos- 
**  terity.** 

The  following,  dated  May  2d,  1711,  proves  that 
the  queen  wrote  likewise  to  her  brother :— "  In 
"  answer  to  yours,  I  cannot,  at  this  distance,  and 
"  in  my  present  circumstances,  enter  into  disputes 
"  of  religion ;  but  those  of  the  church  of  England 
M  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  my  favour  and  pro- 

"  tection Plain  dealing  is  best  in  all  things, 

"  especially  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  as  I  am  re- 
"  solved  never  to  dissemble  in  religion,  so  I  shall 
"  never  tempt  others  to  do  it,  and  as  well  as  I  am 
"  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  own  religion ;  yet,  I 
"  shall  never  look  worse  upon  any  persons,  because 
"  in  this  they  chance  to  diner  with  me ;  nor  shall  I 
"  refuse,  in  due  time  and  place,  to  hear  what  they 
"  have  to  say  upon  this  subject ;  but  they  must  not 
"  take  it  ill  if  I  use  the  same  liberty  I  allow  to 
"  others,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  which  I,  in  my 
"  conscience,  think  the  best ;  and  I  may  reasonably 
"  expect  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  myself  which 
"  I  deny  to  none."  ( Stuart  Papers,  17 11.  Mac- 
phersorCs  Original  Papers,  vol.  it,  p.  223  to  226. 
Ditto  Hist,  vol  it.  p.  481.) 

'Whatever  effect  these  warm  representations  had  on 
the  mind  of  the  queen,  the  prince's  solicitations  made 
no  decisive  impression  on  her  servants.  The  earl  of 
Oxford  was  still  entirely  ignorant  of  her  majesty's 
real  sentiments  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  He  knew  only,  that  with  a  natural  attach- 
ment to  the  continuance  of  her  own  authority,  she 
was  equally  averse  to  the  appearance  of  either  of  the 
candidates  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  her  very  silence 
with  regard  to  her  brother,  induced  him  to  conclude 
that  she  wished  to  leave  the  sceptre,  at  her  own  death, 
in  his  hands. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  assembled  his  army 
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near  Douay,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Conscious 
.that  his  disgrace  was  near,  he  wished  earnestly, 
either  to  overwhelm  his  enemies  at  home  with  the 
splendour  of  a  great  victory,  or  at  least  to  dignify 
with  an  action  of  great  renown  the  period  of  his  re- 
treat.  Prince  Eugene  did  not  join  the  grand  army 
till  the  83d  of  May,  Mareschal  de  Villars,  strongly 
posted  behind  his  lines  at  Arlaix,  disappointed  all 
their  efforts  for  bringing  him  to  a  battle.  At  this 
juncture  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  alarming  the 
empire,  prince  Eugene  received  positive  orders  from 
Vienna  to  march  with  the  Imperial  and  Palatine 
troops  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  Marlborough,  with 
the  rest  of  the  array,  marched  towards  the  plains  of 
Lens,  in  sight  of  the  French,  where  he  continued 
till  the  20th  of  July ;  when,  after  many  marches, 
counter-marches,  and  the  most  skilful  manoeuvres, 
he  entered  the  French  lines  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  took  his 
position  between  Oisy  and  Estrun,  where  the  army 
encamped.  On  the  10th  of  August  he  invested 
Bouchain,  and  took  that  important  place  on  the 
13th  of  September.  The  armies  remained  in  the 
field  till  the  month  of  October,  when  the  duke 
closed  at  once  the  campaign  and  his  glorious  mili- 
tary career. 

In  Germany,  Savoy,  and  Spain,  a  general  lan- 
gour  seemed  to  prevail  on  every  side,  and  the  cam- 
paign produced  no  events  of  importance,  The 
operations  at  sea  were  no  less  insignificant.  The 
combined  fleet  was,  as  usual,  numerous,  expensive, 
and  inactive.  The  ministry  had  conceived  great 
expectations  from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and 
Placentia,  which,  however,  completely  failed,  with 
the  loss  of  eight  transports  and  800  men,  because 
the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  then 
unknown. 

In  the  Irish  parliament,  held  during  the  summer, 
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the  majority  of  the  peers  supported  the  tory  interest, 
while  the  commons  expressed  die  warmest  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  In  Scot- 
laud,  the  Jacobites  openly  professed  their  principles, 
and  affection  to  the  pretender.  The  duchess  of 
Gordon  sent  as  a  present  to  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
a  silver  medal,  with  a  bead  on  one  side,  and  this 
legend,  Gujus  est?  Whose  is  it  ?  and  on  die  reverse 
the  British  Islands,  with  this  motto,  iteditffe,  Re- 
store. Three  days  after,  the  most  hearty  thanks 
were  returned  to  her,  "  for  all  her  favours,  par- 
"  ticularly  in  presenting  them  with  a  medal  of  their 
"  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  hoping,  and  being  con- 
"  fident,  that  her  grace  would  very  soon  have  ait 
"  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  faculty  with  t 
"  second  medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
"  king,  the  finishing  rebellion,  usurping  tyranny, 
"  and  whiggery.*'  On  a  complaint  from  the  resi- 
dent of  Hanover  respecting  this  offence,  the 
queen's  lord  advocate,  sir  David  Dalrymple,  was  re- 
moved from  his  office,  as  having  been  too  remiss 
in  prosecuting  those  delinquents. 

From  the  end  of  April  a  negotiation  had  been 
carrying  on  between  the  courts  of  France  and  trig- 
land,  on  a  memorial  which  the  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
distrusting  the  inclination  of  the  Dutch  to  peace, 
had  transmitted  to  the  English  government  by 
means  of  one  abb£  Gaultier,  a  chaplain  to  the  Impe- 
rial legation.  Lord  Jersey  having  recommended 
him  to  the  new  ministry,  as  a  man  whose  discretion , 
might  be  trusted,  they  employed  the  earl  to  give1 
Verbal  instructions  to  him  respecting  the  queen's 
favourable  dispositions  towards  peace,  and  to  send 
him  immediately  to  France,  from  whence  he  re* 
turned  with  this  memorial,  and  a  letter  of  compli- 
ment from  the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  earl  of 
Jersey.  Some  explanations  being  desired  by  the 
ministers  on  several  articles  of  the  memorial,  they 
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were  soon  procured  by  the  abbe"  Gaultier,  who  still 
continued  to  be  on  both  sides  the  intermediate  agent 
of  the  correspondence  which  prepared  the  congress 
of  Utrecht ;  he  was  even  more  than  once  sent  td 
Versailles,  and  the  last  time  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Prior,  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  insinua- 
ting address,  who  had  resided  in  France  as  secre- 
tary to  the  embassies  of  the  earls  of  Portland  and 
Jersey. 

The  French  memorial  was  at  this  time  commu- 
,nicated  privately  to  the  grand  pensionary,  Heinsius, 
and  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Buys.  They  found  some 
articles  vague,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  French 
king  would  communicate  a  more  particular  plan  for 
securing  the  interests  of  the  allied  powers,  and  for 
settling  the  repose  of  Europe.  Though  they  owned 
that  the  matter  contained  in  the  offers  of  France 
was  good,  and  included  all  that  the  allies,  could  ask 
or  expect,  yet  they  disapproved  the  method  of  en- 
tering into  any  negociation  upon  a  memorial,  and 
insisted  that  none  should  take  place  but  on  specific 
preliminaries  agreed  on  in  the  usual  way  by  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.  In  the  mean  time  intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  by  Dutch  private  agents,  to  wrest  the 
negociation  from  the  queen's  hands,  by  insinuating 
to  the  French  ministry,  that  if  they  were  inclined 
to  renew  the  conferences  at  Gertruydenberg,  they 
would  find  the  states-general  better  disposed  than 
any  other  power  .  to  agree '  with  any  reasonable 
terms.    ■ 

On  the  18th  of  October  Monsieur  Buys  came  to 
London,  and  exerted  his  rhetoric  in  support  of  the 
objections  of  the  grand  pensionary.  Another  point 
of  his  instructions  was  to  recommend  to  her  ma- 
jesty that  she  would  not  suffer  herself  so  far  to  be 
amused  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  to  neglect  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  war.  On  his  arrival,  and 
upon  a  report  that  he  came  to  retard 'the  peace,  the 
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monied-men  were  so  alarmed,  that  the  stocks  fell 
from  fourteen  to  six. 

During  that  time,  however,  the  negotiation  was 
going  on  very  secretly  j  and  to  overthrow  the  ob- 
jection respecting  preliminaries,  it  had  been  agreed 
on  between  the  French  and  English  ministry,  that 
the  queen  would  state  her  preliminary  demands  for 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  French  king  would  give 
his  answers  to  the  several  articles.  The  mission  of  Mr. 
Prior  to  Paris  was  to  deliver  the  memorial  of  the  preli- 
minary demands,  and  to  receive  the  answers.  But 
as  he  had  no  power  to  negotiate,  or  to  eater  into 
any  explanation,  Mr.  Mesnager,  deputy  to  the 
board  of  trade,  accompanied  the  English  minister 
to  London,  with  full  power  to  settle  the  answers  to 
the  preliminary  demands,  and  they  were  signed  on 
the  27th  of  September.  These  demands  consisted 
principally  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of 
queen  Anne,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
protestant  line ;  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce,  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and 
Portmahon;  the  negro-trade  in  America,  some  towns 
as  refreshing  places  for  the  ships  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  slaves  to  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
that  the  advantages  in  commerce  already  granted, 
Or  hereafter  to  be  allowed  by  Spain  to  France,  or 
any  other  nation,  should  be  extended  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain;  that  Newfoundland,  Hud- 
son's-bay,  and  Straits,  should  be  restored  to  England. 
This  last  article  was  referred  to  the  conferences  on 
the  treaty ;  all  the  other  demands  were  granted. 
The  secretary  of  state,  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards 
viscount  Boungbroke,  sent  immediately  a  copy  of 
the  whole  instrument  to  the  queen,  with  a  letter 
containing  the  following  passage  :  "  1  beg  leave  to 
"  add,  that  this  agreement  contains  more  advan- 
"  tages  for  your  majesty's  kingdoms  than  were  ever, 
"  perhaps,,  stipulated  for  any  nation  at  one  time." 
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The  interests  of  Great  Britain  being  thus  Sepa- 
rately adjusted  and  ascertained,  other  preliminary 
articles  for  the  attainment  of  a  general  peace  were 
agreed  on  a  few  days  after,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Mes- 
nager  on  the  part  of  France ;  they  contained  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  all  reasonable  demands  that 
could  be  formed  by  the  allies  ;  and  though  it  was 
stipulated  that  they  would  be  of  no  force  until  the' 
signing  of  the  general  peace,  it  cannot  be  denied* 
that  the  French  king  was  in  great  measure  engaged1 
by  them,  though  the  allies  were  not  so  in  the  least. 
The  mareschal  d'Huxelles,  the  abbe,  afterwards 
cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  Mr.  Mesnager  were  ap- 
pointed, October  21st,  plenipotentiaries  for  France 
to  the  conferences  for  the  peace  which  were  to  be 
opened  on  the  12th  of  January.  Robinson,  bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  were  the  pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  by  the  queen,  and  Mr.  Prior 
was  adjoined  to  them. 

Though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  taken  the 
ply  of  submitting  with  the  utmost  resignation  to  the 
queen,  and  of  re-establishing  a  confidence  with  those 
who  were  now  in  her  service,  yet  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  entrust  him  with  the  secret  of  this 
negotiation,  and  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
without  his  having  been  consulted.  His  high  mind, 
long  accustomed  to  direct  the  British  cabinet,  con- 
ceived a  disgust  on  this  occasion,  which  hurried 
him  into  all  the  violent  measures  of  the  opposition 
party.  (Bolingbroke's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  384. ) 
Thenceforth  he  discontinued  his  correspondence 
with  the  ministers,  and  began  again,  according  to 
custom,  to  turn  his  eyes  -towards  the  court  of  St 
Germain.  He  admitted  their  agents  to  his  privacy 
and  conversation.  He  signified  his  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  the  pretender,  and  regretted  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  employed  in  concluding  the 
peace,  as  he  might  have  done  essential  service  to  the' 
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old  cause.  "  But  peace,"  he  said,  "  and  all  that  has 
"  been  done,  favours  the  cause  of  the  king ;  the  eyes 
"  of  the  people  will  be  gradually  opened ;  they  will 
"  see  their  interest  in  restoring  their  king  ;  God, 
"  who  rules  above,  seems  visibly  to  dispose  all  for 
"  the  best."  From  these  observations  he  descended 
to  articles  of  information  and  advice.  Presuming 
that  the  ministers  would  insist  upon  the  king's  re- 
tiring to"  Italy,  his  opinion  was  that  he  should  never 
consent  to  it. 

"  To  retire  to  Italy,"  he  swore,  "  by  the  living 
**  God,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  stab  him  to  the 
**  heart.  Let  him  take  refuge  on  this  side  of  the 
"  Alps.  He  wants  no  security  for  his  person  ;  none 
"  will  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  perceive  such  z 
"  change  in  his  favour,  that  I  think  it  impossible 
"  but  he  must  succeed.  But  when  he  shall  succeed, 
**  let  there  be  no  retrospect  towards  the  past.  All 
"  that  has  been  done  since  the  revolution,  must  be 
"  confirmed.  His  business  is  to  gain  all  by  offend- 
"  ing  none."  (Stuart  Papers,  1711.  Macpherson's 
Original  Papers ,  ml.  ii.  p.  228,  MacpJierson's  Hist, 
vol  it.  p.  502,  Sj-c. ) 

The  duke  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
warm  manner,  had  undertaken  to  support  the  in- 
terest of  the  elector  of  Hanover ;  and  a  few  days 
after  he  had  made  these  vehement  professions  to  the 
pretender,  he  embarked  for  England,  accompanied 
by  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  minister  of  Hanover  ^ 
and  scarcely  any  doubt  can  be  formed  of  his  having 
been  instrumental  in  persuading  the  baron  to  pre- 
sent and  publish,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people^ 
that  strong  memorial  against  peace,  which  made  so 
great  a  noise,  and  so  much  displeased  the  queen. 
(Hanover  Papers,  1711,  vol.  it.  p.  263.  Macpker- 
smt's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  504. ) 

A  copy  of  the  preliminaries  having  been  delivered 
to  the  imperial  ambassador,  count  Galas,  he  pub- 
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lished  a  translation  of  them  in  a  newspaper.  They 
soon  became  the  object  of  many  pamphlets,  and 
public  censure  representing  them  as  captious,  insi- 
dious, insufficient,  and  the  peace  to  be  expected 
from  them  unsafe  and  dishonourable.  Count  Galas 
received  a  message  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
"  that  he  should  come  no  more  to  court,  his  beha- 
"  viour  of  late  not  being  agreeable  to  her  majesty  ; 
"  but  that  whatever  should  for  the  future  be  pre- 
"  sented  from  his  imperial  majesty  by  the  hands  of 
**  another  minister,  should  be  very  well  received." 
At  the  same  time  the  usual  jealousy  of  the  multi- 
tude was  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  the  excluded  party. 
Charles,  the  new  emperor,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
the  electors  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  exhorting 
them  to  persist  in  their  engagements  to  the  grand 
alliance.  He  likewise  desired  the  states-general  to 
join  councils  with  him  in  persuading  the  queen  to 
reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and  prosecute  the 
war,  or  at  least  to  negociate  on  the  foundation  of 
the  first  preliminaries  which  had  been  signed  by  the 
marquis  de  Torcy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same 
purpose  to  the  queen,  who  received  it  with  unaf- 
fected indifference.  She  could  not  wonder,  indeed, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  should  zealously  contend 
for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the  expence  of  which 
she  and  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almost  wholly  de- 
frayed, though  his  share  was  to  be  more  than  ten 
to  one  in  the  profits,  if  there  were  any.  On  an- 
other hand,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  imprudently 
intriguing  with  the  whig  party,  employed  the  re- 
mains of  his  influence  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  lords  against  the  preliminaries.  The  queen 
and  her  ministers,  undismayed  by  these  manoeuvres, 
firmly  persevered  in  their  resolutions  for  peace.  The 
parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  7th  of  December, 
in  expectation  of  the  Scottish  peers,  who  could  cast 
the  balance  in  iavour  of  the  ministry. 
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The  parliament  met  on  the  appointed  day  ;  the 
queen  told  them  in  her  speech,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the 
place  and  time  were  appointed  for  a  congress ;  that 
her  allies,  especially  the  states-general,  had,  by  their 
ready  concurrence,  expressed  their  entire  confidence 
in  her,  and  that  she  had  no  reason  to  expect  any 
less  from  her  own  subjects.  In  the  address  of  the 
upper-house,  after  a  violent  debate,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted representing  to  her  majesty,  that  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house,  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  ho- 
nourable to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and 
the  West-Indies  should  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  Several  lords  of  the  court 
party  entered  their  protest  against  this  clause,  as 
there  being  no  precedent  for  inserting  a  clause  of 
advice  in  an  address  of  thanks,  and  because  they 
looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, in  so  sudden  a  manner  to  declare  their  opinion 
tn  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  crown,  as  the 
making  of  peace  and  war.  This  clause  was  rejected 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  232 
against  106. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  sixteen  peers 
for  Scotland,  having  been  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Brandon,  claimed 
his  place  in  that  quality  in  the  house  of  peers.  This 
claim  was  opposed,  on  pretence  that  the  constitution 
might  be  endangered,  by  admitting  into  the  upper- 
house  a  greater  number  of  Scots  peers  than  were 
agreed  on  by  the  act  of  union.  The  claim  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  against  fifty-two.  ■ 
On  this  occasion  nineteen  peers  entered  a  protest, 
as  by  this  resolution  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
in  granting  patents  of  honour,  with  all  the  privileges 
depending  thereon,  were  taken  away.  The  Scot- 
tish peers,  incensed  at  the  resolution,  addressed  the 
queen  with  a  representation,  complaining  of  it  as  an, 
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infringement  of  the  union,  and  a  mark  of  disgrace 
put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland. 

The  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  revived 
in  more  moderate  terms  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  passed  both  houses,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
whigs,  upon  the  earl's  promise,  that  if  they  would 
consent  to  this  measure,  he  would  bring  over  many 
friends  to  join  them  in  matters  of  greater  conse- 
quence. 

The  commons,  with  a  view  to  support  the  mi- 
nistry by  humbling  their  enemies,  ordered  the  com- 
missioners for  the  public  accounts  to  lay  before 
them  their  proceedings.  Their  report,  made  on 
the  2lst  of  December,  contained  a  deposition, 
charging  the  duke  of  Marlborough  with  various 
peculations  with  regard  to  the  contracts  for  bread 
and  bread-waggons  for  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
especially  of  receiving  yearly  from  the  contractors  a 
present  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  The  duke 
having  heard,  while  he  was  beyond  sea,  that  the 
commissioners  had  made  that  discovery,  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  them,  November  10th,-  wherein  he 
owned  the  whole  matter  to  be  true,  but  pretended 
to  have  applied  these  sums  to  the  procuring  good 
intelligence ;  to  which,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  their  constant  success 
was  owing.  This  apology  appeared  the  less  satis- 
factory to  the  commons,  that  the  duke's  passion  for 
money  was  known.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  published,  and  followed  by  accusations 
of  various  kinds.  As  the  late  conduct  of  Marlbo- 
rough did  not  entitle  him  to  any  indulgence  from 
the  queen,  her  majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
in  council,  that  an  information  being  laid  before  the 
commons  against  the  duke,  she  thought  fit  to  dis- 
miss him  from  all  his  employments,  that  the  matter 
might  take  an  impartial  examination ;  and  this  de- 
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claration  was  notified  to  the  duke,  December  31st, 
by  a  letter  under  her  majesty's  own  hand. 

This  measure  not  being  sufficient  to  secure  the 
ministry  against  the  influence  of  the  whigs,  particu- 
larly in  the  house  of  lords,  a  sudden  resolution  was 
taken,  to  turn  the  majority  in  that  house  in  favour 
of  the  court,  by  the  creation  of  twelve  new  peers ;  an 
cxtrordinary,  though  not  an  illegal  measure,  which 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be  frequently  recurred  to,  as 
it  might  in  some  circumstances  endanger,  more  or 
less,  either  the  constitution  or  the  government,  and 
perhaps  both  ;  while  the  mere  apprehension  of  its 
being  employed,  must  answer  as  effectually  the  same 
purpose,  without  any  danger. 

Arm.  1712. 

Prince  Eugene,  so  long  and  so  eagerly  expected 
by  the  whigs,  arrived  in  England,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  and  insinuations  which  lord  Straf- 
ford, the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  had 
been  directed  to  employ,  to  keep  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  cap- 
tains of  yachts  and  packet-boats  were  ordered  not 
to  admit  him,  unless  he  presented  a  passport  from 
government,  or  a  positive  order  from  lord  Straf- 
ford. The  captain  who  embarked  him  was  pre- 
sented by  the  prince  with  a  letter  from  lord  Straf- 
ford, which,  far  from  giving  him  any  order,  re- 
ferred him,  though  in  a  diplomatic  style,  to  those 
he  himself  had  received,  and  it  implied  of  course  a 
prohibition  ;  yet,  as  it  left  the  captain  to  his  own 
discretion,  with  a  recommendation  of  shewing  to 
the  prince  all  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to 
him,  he  elucidated  with  this  sentence,  that  which  he 
found  ambiguous,  and  concluded,  that  complying 
with  the  prince's  wishes,  was  the  only  way  in  his, 
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power  to  shew  him  the  respect  and  consideration 

he  deserved.  The  queen,  though  very  much  dis- 
pleased at  his  unexpected  arrival,  treated  him  with 
great  civility.  He  delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  and  instructions  respecting  a  new  scheme 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  His  errand  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  ministers ;  but  they  were  still  more- 
anxious  about  the  real  aim  of  his  journey,  which 
from  good  authority  they  suspected  to  be  of  a  bold 
and  dangerous  nature.  He  intended,  indeed,  to 
manage  among  the  discontented  party  averse  to 
peace,  such  intrigues,  as  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover  passing  into  England  with  an 
army,  and  being  enabled  by  a  revolution  in  his  fa- 
vour, to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  last  extremity 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  when  he  found 
that  the  commons  supported  the  ministry,  that  a 
majority  in  their  favour  had  been  secured  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  that  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
rendered  him  incapable  of  seconding  his  views, -he 
resolved  to  spare  no  sort  of  violence  for  their  ac- 
complishment, and  to  consult  on  his  measures  chief- 
ly the  duke  and  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian 
ambassador,  with  whom  he  had  every  day  private 
interviews.  The  former  was  -of  opinion,  that  should 
a  prince  of  the  electoral  family  appear  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  cover  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth 
that  the  pretender  was  coming  with  a  popish  army, 
the  mob  might  be  deceived,  and  queen  Anne,  like 
her  father,  steal  away  to  France;  that  the  crown 
might  then  be  settled  by  the  whigs,  and  the  war  be 
carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  Baron  de  Both- 
mar observed,  that  the  experiment  would  be  too 
dangerous,  that  a  miscarriage  would  inevitably  ruin 
the  undertaking,  load  the  Family  of  Hanover  with 
the  public  hatred,  and  exclude  them  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  The  duke  did  not  insist,  but 
suggested,  that  the  bands  of  ruffians  who  infested 
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the  streets  by  night,  should  be  employed  to  raise 
disturbances  and  excite  mobs;  that  should  people 
become  accustomed  to  these  nocturnal  alarms,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  assassinating  such  persons 
as  the  party  might  wish  to  remove,*  and  to  throw 
the  whole  deed  on  those  ruffians.  Several  other 
schemes  were  proposed  ;  some  for  seizing  the  queen, 
some  for  seizing  the  ministry,  and  one  for  assassi- 
nating Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  in  their  chairs. 
Prince  Eugene  wrote  about  this  last  to  count  Zin- 
zendorf,  then  at  the  Hague,  who  wrote  in  answer, 
that  such  measures  were  extremely  hazardous,  and 
scarcely  to  be  undertaken  ;  but  if  this  was  resolved 
on,  he  advised  prince  Eugene  to  come  over  to  Hol- 
land before  it  was  executed.  Among  other  schemes, 
one  was,  that  Marlborough,  by  virtue  of  his  power 
as  general  commander  or  the  forces,  should  assem- 
ble 3000  men,  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  seize  St.  James's. 
There  had  been  before  an  order  under  the  privy 
seal  sent  him,  not  to  act  any  more  as  general  j  but  his 
commission  being  under  the  broad  seal,  could  not 
be  superseded  but  in  the  same  form.  The  minis- 
try, exactly  informed  of  what  was  discussed  in  these 
meetings,  took  every  precaution  for  the  security  of 
her  majesty's  person  and  their  own ;  the  commis- 
sion of  the  duke  was  immediately  superseded  by  a 
revocation  under  the  broad  seal.  On  the  queen's 
birth-day  the  guards  were  doubled,  the  gates  of  St. 
James's  were  shut,  several  parties  of  horse  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighbourhood,  some  troops  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  prince  Eugene  under  a  shew  of 
defending  him  against  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  but 
in  reality  to  watch  his  motions  -,  and  the  queen,  the 
better  to  cover  her  suspicion  against  the  prince,  pre- 
sented him  on  that  day  with  a  handsome  sword, 
enriched  with  diamonds  of  the  value  of  5  or  6000& 
C Stuart  Paper*,  17 12.  Macphersorfs  Original 
Papers,  wt.  ii.  p.  283,  <§r,     Macpkerson's  Hist, 
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vol  ii.  p.  528  to  534.    Memoir es' de  Torcy,  vol.  ii. 
passim.) 

During  these  secret  intrigues  and  dangerous  con* 
spiracles,  which  threw  such  an  odium  and  infamy 
upon  the  characters  of  two  men,  whose  military  ex- 
ploits had  resounded  all  over  Europe,  the  ministry 
behaved  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  The; 
queen  ordered  the  secretary  of  state  to  acquaint  the 
commons  that  the  conferences  were  already  opened 
at  Utrecht  for  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  general 
peace  ;  and  that  to  secure  its  conclusion  by  appear. 
rag  provided  for  war,  she  had  made  all  preparations 
for  an  early  campaign,  and  requested  the  house  to 
give  the  necessary  dispatch  to  the  supplies.  She 
complained  of  the  present  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
which  was  become  too  great  to  be  restrained  by  the 
laws  in  force,  and  she  recommended  to  the  house 
to  find  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  mischief.  The 
answer  of  the  commons  was  suitable  to  their  usual 
obsequiousness  to  the  views  of  the  queen. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  for  public  ac- 
counts afforded  to  the  commons  the  means  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  their  members, 
whose  talents,  activity,  and  zealous  attachment  to 
the  whig  interest  had  rendered  him  very  trouble- 
some in  their  house.  They  declared  him  guilty  of 
-  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,  in 
receiving  the  sum  of  500  guineas,  together  with  a 
note  for  500  more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  fox 
foraging  her  majesty's  troops ;  he  was  accordingly 
expelled  the  house,  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
They  came  also  to  a  resolution  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  been  guilty  of  unwarrantable  and 
illegal  practices  in  taking  money  from  the  con* 
tractors,  and  fur  his  own  use  two  and  a  half  pec 
cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  in  Flanders, 
Their  vote  was  laid  by  the  whole  house  before  her 
BKJetty?  who  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  pro. 
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secute  the  duke,  and  make  him  refund  the  public 
money.  During  the  debates  about  the  peace,  or 
rather  in  opposition  to  it,  M.  de  Torcy  acquainted 
lord  Oxford,  that  after  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  hindered  the  peace  in  1706,  when  it  should 
have  been  made,  he  had  treated  with  the  French 
court  to  make  them  one,  and  was  to  have  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns  for  it.  When  M.  de  Torcy  disco- 
vered this,  the  king  of  France  allowed  lord  Oxford 
to  make  use  of  it  to  send  the  duke  abroad,  but  in- 
sisted that  his  life  should  not  be  touched,  and  so  it 
waspromised.  (Stuart Papers,  1712.  Macpherson'& 
Original  Papers,  vol  it.  p.  283.) 

The  sum  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to 
refund  amounted  to  30,000/.  but  either  no  prosecu- 
•  tion  was  ever  commenced  against  him,  or  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  a  slowness,  that  it  never  came  to 
an  issue.  These  circumstances  answer  to  the  bitter 
reproaches  that  have  been  made  to  queen  Anne  for 
her  pretended  ingratitude  and  extreme  severity  to- 
wards the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Another  affair  of  a  higher  importance  was  now- 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  house  of  commons. 
A  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  1709  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-general,  to  settle  a  barrier  in 
Flanders  for  the  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Lisle,  Tournay,  Menin,  Douay,  and  several  other 
places  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  were  guaranteed 
to  the  states,  though  almost  all  of  them  were  by 
their  situation  an  essential  barrier  to  France.  There- 
fore, this  treaty,  which  was  besides  in  some  of  its 
articles  obviously  disadvantageous  to  the  English 
trade,  could  not  but  be  an  obstruction  to  the  peace, 
which  might  ultimately  defeat  the  design  of  the 
congress.  While  the  commons  were  examining 
this  treaty,  as  well  as  the  instructions  and  corres- 
pondence that  had  passed  upon  the  subject,  the 
baron  de  Bothmar,   with  his  usual  imprudence, 
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making  his  master  a  party  in  favour  of  the  treaty, 
threatened  several  members  of  the  lower  house  with 
the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  the  elector,  should 
they  proceed  to  censure  the  persons  concerned. 
Notwithstanding  these  injudicious,  and  even  ridi- 
culous menaces,  the  commons  resolved  that  several 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  destructive  to  the  trade 
and  interest  of  Great  Britain ;  that  lord  Townshend 
had  neither  orders  nor  authority  to  conclude  these 
pernicious  articles  j  that  therefore,  he  who  nego- 
tiated and  signed  the  treaty,  was  an  enemy  to  the 
gueen  and  kingdom.  The  states  vainly  interfered 
in  a  letter  to  the  queen  herself ;  the  ministers  having 
resolved  to  make  peace,  were  determined  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way.  In  the 
course  of  this  business  the  commons  were  induced 
to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  with  regard  to 
their  furnishing  their  respective  quotas  for  the  war. 
This  inquiry  contributed  the  more  to  increase  the 
great  desire  of  the  people  for  peace,  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  none  of  the  confederates,  except  Great 
Britain,  had  fulfilled  any  one  of  their  engagements. 
The  naturalization  act  of  the  seventh  of  queen 
Anne's  reign,  in  favour  of  the  protestant  foreigners, 
is  repealed  February  9th. 

The  upper  house  adjourning  from  day  to  day  the 
re-consideration  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  patent, 
recommended  by  the  queen,  the  Scottish  lords  re- 
solve to  sit  no  more  in  an  assembly  that  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  rights.  The  whig  party  in  the 
house,  taking  advantage  of  this  secession,  vote  an 
address  to  the  queen,  representing  their  indignation 
at  the  dishonourable  treatment  of  her  majesty,  by 
France,  in  proposing  to  acknowledge  her  title  to  the 
crown  no  sooner  than  after  the  peace  being  signed, 
and  expressing  their  resentment  at  the  terms  offered 
by  France,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of  their  promises  to 
stand  by  her  majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
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if  she  continues  the  war.  This'  was  the  last  parlia- 
mentary effort  of  the  party  against  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  the  necessity  of  which  became  more 
and  more  evident,  by  a  representation  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  queen,  discovering  the  full  extent  of 
the  hardships  the  affiles  had  put  on  England  in  car- 
tying  on  the  war.  The  emperor's  scheme  for  its 
continuation  being  laid  before  the  house,  prince 
Eugene,  who  had  brought  it,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  house  did  not  take  the  least  notice 
of  it.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  by  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war,  its  primary  and  only  object,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  balance  of  Europe  could  no 
longer  be  obtained ;  nay,  that  in  case  of  a  favour- 
able issue  for  the  confederates,  that  very  balance 
should  be  effectually  and  completely  destroyed. 
Prince  Eugene,  however,  still  prolonged  his  stay 
in  England,  and  continued  his  intrigues  with  the 
whigs  so  far,  that  the  queen  thought,  it  was  said, 
of  sending  him  away  by  force ;  he  prevented  that 
disgrace  by  embarking  March  17th. 

The  supplies,  amounting  to  six  millions,  being 
granted  by  the  commons,  the  treasurer  formed  the 
plan  of  a  bill  appointing  commissioners  to  examine 
the  value  of  all  the  grants  made  since  the  revolu- 
tion. He  intended  to  make  a  general  resumption, 
but  this  measure  was  injurious  to  the  interest  of  so 
many  noblemen,  that  the  bill,  warmly  opposed  by 
them,  was  lost  in  the  upper  house. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, the  conferences  at  Utrecht  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe.  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
l«rd  privy  seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  plenipo- 
tentiaries'of  Great  Britain,  together  with  those  of 
France  and  of  the  states-general,  had  met  in  form 
for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  January.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  fate  of  the  treaty  entirely 
depended  on  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Her  a!1"-*, 
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defrayed  in  great  measure  from  their  expeoces  by 
her  subsidies,  were  naturally  less  inclined  to  peace 
than  to  take  advantage  of  all  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  to  retard  it.  Her  majesty  had 
foreseen  and  provided  against  these  difficulties. 
Firmly  resolved  to  free  her  subjects  from  the  bur- 
den and  hardships  of  an  unprofitable  war,  and  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  Europe,  she  had  also  deter- 
mined to  procure  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion for  her  allies,  without,  however,  continuing  to 
lavish  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  people  in  sup- 
porting extravagant  pretensions. 

With  these  fair  and  honourable  views,  Anne  took 
the  lead  of  the  negotiation ;  and  being  happily  se- 
conded by  the  conspicuous  talents  of  lord  Oxford 
and  lord  Bolingbroke,  she  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
a  conclusion,  in  less  than  five  months,  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  point  of  the  treaty,  that  of 
preventing  for  ever,  by  all  possible  means,  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  Lewis  XIV. 
seemed  indeed  so  pleased,  so  fascinated  with  Anne's 
noble  open  manner  of  negociating,  that  he  readily 
complied  with  all  her  wishes,  and  even  suggested 
himself  the  means  he  thought  the  best  to  secure 
their  accomplishment. 

While  the  conferences  at  Utrecht  were  slowly 
going  on  in  the  usual  diplomatic  forms,  the  private 
aegociation  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  ability  by  viscount 
Bolingbroke  and  marquis  de  Torcy,  their  respective 
ministers,  and  was  now  reduced  to  this  point ;  that 
king  Philip  should  immediately  make  his  choice, 
either  to  keep  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
renouncing  that  of  Spain,  or  to  preserve  that  of 
Spain  by  renouncing  that  of  France.  In  the  first 
case,  the  crown  of  Spain  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  whose  dominions,  together  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  king  Philip ' 
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until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  then 
Sicily  only  should  be  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  __ 
and  the  other  estates  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  const-  "" 
dered  in  future  as  provinces  of  France.  Louis,  ac- 
cepting the  alternative,  demanded  that  a  suspension 
of  arms  between  the  armies  now  in  the  Netherlands 
should  immediately  take  place.  The  queen  an- 
swered, that  though  the  principal  point  was  agreed 
on  by  his  majesty,  nothing  could  be  settled  about 
it  until  the  most  Christian  king's  final  resolution  on 
the  alternative  proposed  to  him  was  known,  and 
that  a  suspension  of  arms  could  not  sooner  be  de- 
clared. In  order  to  remove  this  objection,  the 
marquis  de  Torcy  wrote  to  lord  Bolingbroke  by  the 
king's  order,  that  his  majesty  did  not  hesitate  to 
promise  most  positively  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
should  be  built  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  queen's 
propositions. 

Anne,  upon  a  mere  promise,  could  not  go  so  far 
as  publicly  to  declare  a  general  suspension  of  arms  j 
but  depending  entirely  on  the  good  faith  of  Louis 
XIV.  she  immediately  sent  private  orders  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  commanded  her  armies  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege,  or 
hazarding  a  battle,  till  further  orders,  without 
owning,  however,  that  he  had  received  such  orders, 
which  might  at  present  have  an  ill  effect  if  it  was 
publicly  known.  A  few  days,  however,  after  the 
receiving  of  these  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
the  fact,  to  excuse  himself  from  executing  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  war  for  his  immediately  at- 
tacking the  enemy,  or  covering  the  siege  of  Quesnoy, 
which  prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  the  Dutch 
forces,  had  determined  to  undertake.  This  unex- 
pected refusal  raised  great  alarm  and  clamour  among 
the  allies,  without  giving  the  least  uneasiness  to  the 
queen,  whose  resolution  remained  unalterable,  not- 
withstanding  the  complaints  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
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of  the  allies  at  Utrecht  and  of  the  foreign  ministers 
in  London. 

In  the  mean  time  king  Philip's  final  resolution 
was  received  by  the  queen,  June  8th,  with  his  formal 
declaration,  that  he  preferred  to  retain  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  to  renounce  by  the  peace,  for  him-' 
self  and  his  descendants,  his  rights  to  the  crown  of 
France.  As  to  the  means  ana  way  of  confirming 
and  consolidating  this  resolution,  together  with 
those  of  securing  its  execution,  the  marquis  de 
Torcy  announced,  that  the  king  would  readily  ac- 
quiesce in  all  measures  that  the  queen  should  think 
proper  to  adopt. 

A  few  days  after,  having  received  this  agreeable 
intelligence,  the  queen  going  to  the  house  of  peers* 
communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to  her  parliament 
according  to  her  promise.  An  address  of  thanks 
and  approbation  was  immediately  voted,  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  commons  in  a 
body.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marl, 
borough  asserted,  that  the  measures  pursued  for  a 
year  past,  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty's 
engagements  with  the  allies,  that  they  sullied  the 
triumphs  and  dories  of  her  reign,  and  would  ren- 
der the  English  name  odious  to  all  nations.  This 
violent  and  improper  attack  was  repelled  as  severely 
as  it  deserved  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  did  nor 
prevent  the  house  from  voting  an  address  in  which 
they  thanked  the  queen  for  her  extraordinary  con- 
descension in  communicating  the  plan  of  peace  to 
her  parliament,  and  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction 
of  her  conduct. 

The  queen's  objection  to  a  solemn  declaration  of 
suspension  of  arms  could  now  no  longer  exist,  and 
the  French  king  earnestly  requested  it.  The  queen 
consented  to  it,  but  insisted,  that  on  the  day  the 
suspension  should  take  place,  Dunkirk  and  the  ad- 
jacent forts  should  be  entered  by  her  troops  and  re- 
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main  in  her  majesty's  hands  until  the  states-general 
bad  given  to  his  most  christian  majesty  such  an 
equivalent  for  the  demolition  of  that  place  as  might 
satisfy  him.  These  particulars  had  been  already 
settled  by  the  French  king's  answer  to  the  prelimi- 
nary demands  of  her  majesty,  but  the  execution 
was  to  take  place  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  This  was,  therefore,  a  new  demand,  to 
which}  however,  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
quiesce :  "  There  is  no  resitting,"  said  Torcy,  in 
his  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  "  a  princess,  who  so  re- 
"  solutely  declares  her  sentiments  for  the  re-esta- 
"  blishment  of  the  general  repose  of  Europe.  I 
"  entreat  you  to  consider,  not  as  a  British  minis- 
"  ter,  but  as  one  of  another  country,  what  a  con- 
'*  cession  it  is  for  France  to  give  up  Dunkirk  to  the 
-  "  English  before  the  peace  is  settled,  and  without 
"  any  other  assurance  than  her  Britannic  majesty's 
**  word  ;  the  king  is  convinced  of  its  inviolability, 
"  and  his  majesty  gives  a  real  and  evident  proof 
"  that  such  is  his  opinion." 

The  king  gave  accordingly  all  necessary  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  the  English 
on  the  same  day  that  the  suspension  of  arms 
should  take  place  in  the  Netherlands.  But  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  orders  was  prevented  by  an  un- 
foreseen obstacle,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond's  declaration  to  his  army  of 
a  cessation  of  arms  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Not  only  the  generals  of  all  the  allied 
powers  declined  to  adhere  to  the  suspension,  but 
the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which 
made  a  part  of  the  English  army,  whether  in  the 
pay  of  the  queen  alone,  or  of  her  and  the  states, 
refused  to  join  the  English  troops,  and  to  follow 
their  general,  who  was  no  less  perplexed  than  the 
French  commander  at  Dunkirk,  respecting  the  line 
of  conduct  which  they  should  respectively  follow, 
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The  queen  was  informed  of  these  circumstances 
both  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  by  a  letter  of' 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
was  ordered  by  her  majesty  to  return  an  answer, 
the  substance  of  which  follows : 

"  June  20th,  1712. 
"  Her  majesty,  sir,  orders  me  to 
**  inform  you,  that  she  sees  with  extreme  concern 
"  the  enemies  to  the  peace  still  find  means  to  retard 
"  it. . . .  but,  as  her  majesty  has  firmly  and  unalter- 
*'  ably  resolved  never  to  yield  to  obstacles  that  may 
**  be  thrown  in  her  way,  I  have  this  moment,  by 
"  the  queen's  command,  spoken  to  all  the  ministers 
"  now  here,  of  the  princes,  whose  troops  are  either 
"  in  the  pay  of  her  majesty  entirely,  or  in  her  pay 
"  conjointly  with  that  of  the  states.  I  have  told- 
"  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  she  will  look 
"  upon  the  conduct  of  their  commanders  at  this 
"  crisis,  as  a  declaration  of  the  princes,  their  mas-  ' 
"  ters,  either  for  or  against  her. . . .  That  her  majes- 
"  ty  could  not  be .  persuaded  that  those  generals 
"  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey  the  orders  of 
"  the  duke  of  Ormond  j  but  I  declared  to  them, 
"  that  in  case  they  did  so,  her  majesty  would  no 
"  longer  provide  pay  for  their  troops. ...  In  case 
*'  some  of  the  troops  persist  in  remaining  with  tha 
"  army  of  prince  Eugene,  the  duke  of  Ormond  is 
"  ordered  to  withdraw  with  the  English  forces  and 
**  all  sueh  as  may  be  willing  to  march  with  him  ; 
"  . .  .  and  to  declare  that  the  queen  will  no  longer 
"  act  against  France  nor  pay  those  who  do  so ;  and 
**  that  her  majesty,  who,  hitherto  has  kept  upon 
"  terms  with  her  allies,  being  driven  by  them  to 
"  such  extremities,  will  think  herself  justified  be- 
"  fore  God  and  man  to  continue  the  negotiation 
"  either  at  Utrecht  or  any  where  else,  whether 
"  they  concur  or  not,  Thus,  sir,  you  may  depend, 
02 
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M  and  I  am  commanded  to  promise  in  the  queen's 
"  name,  that  if  the  king  places  the  town,  citadel, 
**  and  forts  of  Dunkirk  into  her  majesty's  keep- 
**  ing,  though  all  the  foreign  troops,  or  a  part  of 
*  them  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  the  duke  of 
"  Onnond. . . .  her  majesty  will  no  longer  hesitate 
"  to  conclude  her  own  peace,  leaving  for  the  other 
**  powers  a  term,  during  which  they  may  submit 
**  to  the  conditions  of  a  plan,  which  the  queen  will 
"  agree  upon  with  his  most  christian  majesty.. .  In 
**  a  word,  Great  Britain  withdraws  herself  from 
"  the  theatre  of  war,  leaving  behind  her  only  a 
**  few  powers  little  able  to  make  head,  against 
**  France,  and  the  peace  between  these  two  king- 
"  doms  may  be  concluded  in  a  very  few  weeks. 
**  These  are,  sir,  the  propositions  which  the  queen 
**  orders  me  to  make  to  you.. .  If  the  king  accepts 
"  them,  her  majesty  thinks  it  proper  for  the  in- 
"  terest  of  both  nations  to  settle  immediately  a 
"  general  suspension,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  be- 

*  tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  follow  that 

*  agreed  upon  in  the  Netherlands."  (BoUng- 
hroke's  Letters  and  Correspondence,  vol,  tv.  page 
400.) 

The  messenger  who  carried  that  letter,  was  im- 
mediately sent  back  with  the  king's  general  con- 
sent to  the  queen's  demand,  such  as  explained  in 
lord  Bolingbroke's  letter,  and  they  were  respective- 
ly brought  to  execution  without  any  further  de- 
lay, by  their  majesties  dispatching  their  ultimate 
commands  to  the  plenipotentiaries  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  concluding  the  agreement  for  a  general 
suspension  of  arms  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and 
even  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 'Britain  and 
France. 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  1712, 
(Macphersori's  Original  Papers,   vol,  «'.  p.  288,) 
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and  from  the  minute  of  Mr.  Mesnager's  negotiation , 
(page  276  and  passim,)  that  at  this  period,  the  queen, 
extremely  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  and  of  his  minister,  baron  de  Both- 
mar,  secretly  entered  with  a  degree  of  warmth  into 
her  brother's  cause.  She  was  the  more  inclined  to 
it,  as  she  knew' the  important  support  which  the 
Jacobites,  at  his  instigation,  had  given  to  her  mea- 
sures, particularly  in  the  upper  house,  where  all 
the  efforts  of  the  treasurer  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  to  recall  the  Scottish  peers  to  their  duty  in 
parliament,  had  they  not  been  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so,  by  a  rescript  they  timely  received  from  the 
court  of  St:.  Germain.  Mesnager  having  signed  the 
articles  of  a  separate  peace  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  attempted,  according  to  bis  instruc- 
tions to  render  some  service  to  the  pretender,  and 
in  a  conversation  with  Bolingbroke,  proposed  a  de- 
claration to  be  made  by  her  majesty  in  a  secret  ar- 
ticle in  favour  of  her  brother.  Bolingbroke  was 
afraid  that  the  queen  would  not  sign  such  a  decla- 
ration, but  he  thought  she  would  have  no  objection 
to  give  it  by  word  of  mouth.  The  minister  men- 
tioned this  proposal  to  the  queen,  and  with  her  con- 
sent, introduced  Mesnager  to  Mrs.  Masham,  as  he 
himself  did  not  choose  to  meddle  further  in  the 
affair. 

Two  points  were  agreed  upon  between  Mr. 
Mesnager  and  Mrs.  Masham,  "  1st,  that  for  the  sa- 
"  tisfaction  of  the  people  at  home,  and  the  allies 
"  abroad,  the  king  of  France  should  be  required 
"  in  the  queen's  name  to  abandon  her  brother  and 
"  bis  interest,  on  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  suc- 
"  cession  as  it  was  now  established.  2nd,  that  ne- 
"  vertheless,  this  seeming  to  abandon  the  said  in- 
"  terests  was  to  be  so  understood,  that  the  king 
"  should  not  be  obliged,  in  case  of  her  majesty's. 
"  decease,  not  to  use  his  endeavours  for  the  placing 
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•'  the  said  prince  on  his  father's  throne,  to  which 
"  he  had  an  undoubted  right."  Mrs.  Masham  told 
him,  "  that  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
**  to  her  majesty  if  it  could  be  possible  with  safety 
"  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to 
"  have  her  brother  restored  to  his  right,  at  least 
w  after  her  decease,  if  it  could  not  be  done  before ; 
w  that  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  strongest 
**  engagement  possible  to  confirm  the  succession  in 
"  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  the  greatest  of  all  her 
"  majesty's  aversions ;  but  that  some  reserve  might 
"  surety  be  made  to  leave  room  for  justice  to  take 
"  place  in  time  to  come." 

Mesnager,  upon  his  arrival  at  Utrecht,  found  that 
the  British  ministers  had  not  received  the  private 
instructions  which  Mrs.  Masham  had  given  him 
reason  to  expect  would  be  sent  to  them  ;  he  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  agents  of  the  court  of 
St.  Germain  had  made  the  concerns  of  the  pre- 
tender the  subject  of  a  private  negociation  with 
the  ministry  in  England;  and  he  wholly  ascribes  the 
miscarriage  of  the  business  to  the  bad  choice  of 
those  agents  as  well  as  to  the  impatience  and  jealou- 
sy of  the  court  of  St.  Germain. 

In  the  mean  time,  prince  Eugene  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  Germans,  that  increased  the 
army  to  the  number  of  122,000  men,  sat  down 
before  Quesnoy,  which  surrendered  July  4th  after  a 
weak  defence.  Two  days  after  he  invested  I  -and - 
recy.  On  the  17th  of  July  the  duke  of  Ormond 
having  published  the  suspension  of  arms,  parted 
from  the  army  with  the  English  troops  under  his 
command,  marched  towards  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and 
took  possession  of  these  two  towns.  Thus,  by 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Lys  and  Scheldt, 
he  became  the  umpire  of  the  operations  between 
the  contending  armies.  However,  prince  Eugene 
opened  the  trenches  before  Landrecy,    placed  a 
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strong  body  of  his  troops  at  Denain  to  protect  the 
passage  of  his  convoys,  and  fortified  his  own  camp 
so  as  to  have  no  insult  to  apprehend.  But  the 
mareschal  de  Villars  had  the  address  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  intended  to  attack  his  camp,  which 
Induced  him  to  weaken  the  body  of  troops  com* 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Albermarle  at  Denain.  The 
mareschal  having  made  a  feint  of  advancing  towards 
his  right,  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  marched  up  to 
the  camp  of  the  earl  of  Albermarle,  entered  the  en- 
trenchments, cut  those  who  resisted  to  pieces,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  fly.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  or  drowned,  about  the  same 
number  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many  officers  of 
great  distinction  were  either  killed,  or  taken,  or  lost 
in  the  Scheldt.  This  victory,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  war,  was  rapidly  followed  by  many  important 
advantages.  Marchiennes,  the  depot  of  all  the 
magazines  of  the  confederates,  was  taken  in  three 
days.  Prince  Eugene, .  far  from  attempting  to  an- 
noy the  enemy,  was  not  able  to  defend  himself. 
He  raised  the  siege  of  Landrecy ;  Douay,  Quesnoi, 
and  Bouchain  were  successively  taken  in  his  sight. 
Thus  ended  in  misfortune  and  disgrace  that  famous 
war,  hitherto  marked  by  a  rapid  series  of  the  most 
signal  victories  obtained  by  the  allies,  and  which 
might  have  been  crowned  by  the  most  honourable 
peace,  had  not  the  confederates,  intoxicated  by  pros- 
perity, rejected  as  imprudently  as  ungenerously,  the 
advantageous  terms  repeatedly  offered  to  them  by 
Lewis  XIV. 

A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  both 
armies  went  into  winter-quarters  ;  all  the  remarka- 
ble events  of  this,  campaign  were  confined  to  those 
which  occurred  in  Flanders. 

Though  queen  Anne  and  Lewis  XIV.  were  equal- 
ly anxious  for  peace,  the  private  negotiation  carried 
on  between  their  majesties,  was  protracted  from 
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day  to  day  by  the  queen's  peremptorily  insisting  on 
several  demands  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  Louis,  on  several  others  in  favour  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  possession  of  Sicily  to  be  vested 
either  on  the  duke  or  on  the  elector,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  debate.  In  order  to  bring  these  dif- 
ferences to  a  more  speedy  conciliation,  the  queen 
dispatched  lord  Bolingbroke  with  full  powers,  though 
tacked  with  the  indispensable  condition  of  obtain* 
ing  Sicily  for  the  duke  of  Savoy.  As  soon  as 
Bolingbroke  arrived  at  Paris,  he  entered  into  con- 
ferences with  the  marquis  de  Torcy  on  the  object 
of  his  message.  These  two  ministers  honoured  with 
the  full  confidence  and  powers  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  happening  to  have  the  same  earnestness 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  scon  agreed  on  the 
principal  points,  and  on  referring  the  rest  to  the 
general  congress  at  Utrecht,  where  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries continued  to  press  the  allies  to  join  in 
the  armistice.  But  they  were  deaf  to  the  propo- 
sal, and  concerted  measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  elector  of  Hanover  himself, 
when  the  queen's  ambassador  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  co- 
operate with  her  majesty,  firmly  persevered  in  the 
contrary  resolution.  "  Whenever  it  shall  please 
**  God,"  said  he,  "  to  call  me  to  the  throne  of 
'*  Britain,  I  hope  to  act  as  becomes  me  for  the  ad- 
**  vantage  of  my  people  j  in  the  mean  time  speak 
"■  to  me  as  to  a  German  prince,  and  a  prince  of  the 
w  empire." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  be- 
sides adjusting  in  their  conference  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  settled,  according  to  the  queen's  direction, 
the  time  and  maimer  or  the  renunciations  to  be 
made  by  the  king  of  Spain  and  by  all  the  French 
princes,  agreed  to  a  treaty  for  a  suspension  of  arms 
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between  Great  Britain  and  France,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  for  the  space  of  four  months,  and  that  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  should  pay  the  annual  sum 
of  60,000£  by  way  of  dower  to  the  late  king 
James's  queen  ;  it  was  also  agreed '  that  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  (the  pretender)  should  retire  out 
of  France. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  suspension  of  arms 
was  proclaimed  at  Paris  with  the  same  ceremonies 
usually  observed  at  the  proclamation  of  peace ;  and 
four  days  after  the  same  proclamation  was  publish- 
ed in  England  both  by  itself  and  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

King  Philip  signs  a  solemn  renunciation  to  alt 
pretensions  which  either  himself  or  his  issue  might 
have  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  renunciation 
is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Cortes.  The 
like  renunciation  is  made  by  the  princes  of  France 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  chief  foundation  of 
the  war  and  the  motive  of  the  grand  alliance  being 
thus  removed,  the  queen  appointed  the' -duke  of 
Hamilton  her  ambassador  to  France ;  bat  a  private 
quarrel  arising  at  that  time  between  him  and  lord 
Mohun,  they  met  in  Hyde  Park  with  their  seconds, 
and  made  such  violent  and  desperate  passes  at  each 
other  that  both  were  killed  on  the  spot.  As  the 
duke  was  not  only  a  tory  but  a  professed  jacobke, 
this  unfortunate  duel  was  charged  on  the  whole 
whig  party,  suggesting,  that  having  tried  all  other 
methods  in  vain,  they  returned  to  their  expedient 
of  violence  and  murder.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
hearing  himself  accused  of  countenancing  those 
party  mischiefs,  and  seeing  his  enemies  grow  every 
day  more  and  more  implacable,  retired  with  hu 
duchess  to  the  continent.  He  had  already  formed 
that  project  a  few  weeks  before,  at  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend  lord  Godolphin,  a  minister  of  great 
abilities  and  integrity,  who  had  served  in  consider- 
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able  employments  under  four  princes  of  very  dif- 
ferent tempers,  and  bad  constantly  discovered  a 
true  sense  of  the  nation's  welfare,  and  of  the  pro- 
per means  of  promoting  it.  As  to  the  duke  he  re- 
newed his  professions  to  the  elector  of  Hanover ; 
advised  him  to  have  a  spy  at  the  pretender's  court  to 
observe  his  motions,  offered  for  fifty  louis-d'ors  a 
month  to  procure  a  proper  person  for  that  important 
service,  and  took  a  part  of  this  function  to  himself. 
(Hanover  Papers^  171S.  Macpherson's  Original 
Papers,voL  ii.p.  585.) 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  succeeded  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  in  the  embassy  to  France,  and  that  court 
sent  the  duke  d'Aumont  to  London  in  the  same 
quality.' 

The  king  of  Portugal,  who  had  resisted  all  tha 
remonstrances  of  England  respecting  the  suspension 
of  arms,  was  soon  made  very  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  measure  when  he  saw  his  kingdom  in- 
vaded by  a  Spanish  army  of  20,000  men  laying 
siege  before  Campo  Major.  The  Portuguese  minis- 
ter at  Utrecht  was  immediately  ordered  to  sign 
the  suspension,  and"  excused  this  step  to  the  allies 
as  the  obvious  effect  of  necessity. 

Tbe  Dutch  began  now  to  waver  in  their  warlike 
resolutions.  The  first  transports  of  their  resent- 
ment having  subsided,  they  plainly  perceived  that 
the  continuation  of  the  war  would  entail  upon  them 
a  burthen  which  they  could  not  bear,  especially 
since  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
had  deserted  the  alliance.  The  plenipotentaries  of 
the  four  associated  circles  of  Germany,  presented 
a  remonstrance  to  the  British  ministers  at  Utrecht, 
imploring  the  queen's  interposition  in  their  favour, 
that  they  might  not.be  left  in  the  miserable  condi- 
tion to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  former 
treaties.  Even  the  emperor's  plenipotentiaries  be- 
gan to  talk  in  more  moderate  terms,  and  no  longer 
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insisted  on  a  cession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to- 
the  house  of  Austria.  Philip's  ministers,  together 
with  those  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn,  whom  the 
other  plenipotentiaries  had  hitherto  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge, were  admitted  to  the  congress,  and  now 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  acted  as  mediators- 
for  the  rest  of  the  allies. 

Aim.  1718. 

The  perseverance  and  steady  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the 
allies,  the  emperor  only  excepted.  A  new  barrier- 
treaty,  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  ordered  to 
settle  with  the  states-general,  induced  them  to  ac- 
cede to  the  plan  of  pacification ;  and  the  difficul- 
ties that  arose  in  adjusting  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  the  limits  of  the  countries  possessed  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  North  America,  being  finally 
settled,  the  peace  was  signed  on  the  1 1th  of  April 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  Savoy,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  The  minis* 
ters  of  Great  Britain  agreed  with  those  of  France, 
that  the  emperor  should  have  time  till  the  1st  of 
June  ensuing,  to  consider  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  accept  the  terms  which  concerned-  his 
imperial  majesty ;  during  which  interval,  however, 
France  would  not  grant  a  suspension  of  arms. 

The  queen  opens  the  session  of  parliament,  and 
announces  in  her  speech,  that  peace  is  signed,  that 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  will  be  exchanged  in 
a  few  days.  She  likewise  informs  them,  that 
as  great  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
public  expences  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
.leaving  entirely  to  her  parliament  to  determine 
what  force  may  be  necessary  for  securing  commerce 
by  sea,  and  for  guards  and  garrisons.  "Mike 
tf  yourselves  safe,"  said  she,  "  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
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*  fied.  Next  to  die  protection  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
**  vidence,  I  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection 
**  of  my  people.  I  want  no  other  guarantee."  A 
warm  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation  is  voted 
in  both  houses  and  presented  to  her  majesty,  and 
the  peace  is  proclaimed  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  nation  in  general. 

About  this  time  most  of  the  ministers  at  Utrecht 
received  by  the  post  a  printed  protestation  of  the 
pretender,  in  which  he  asserted  his  undoubted  right 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  any  thing  that  might  be  done  to- 
wards the  diminution  of  it.  But  no  manner  of 
public  notice  was  taken  of  this  protestation. 

The  queen  having  received  the  ratification  of 
die  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  copies  of  them 
were  presented  to  the  house.  Weighty  objections. 
were  made  to  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  importing  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in 
trading  with  each  other,  that  either  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nation,  and  that  no  higher  customs 
should  be  exacted  from  the  commodities  of  France 
than  those  that  were  drawn  from  the  same  produc- 
tions of  any  other  country.  Some  members  ob- 
served, that  should  the  duties  upon  French  wines 
be  reduced  to  an  equality  with  those  laid  upon  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  the  difference  of  freight  was  so 
great,  that  the  French  wines  would  be  found  the 
cheapest,  and  as  they  were  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  there  would  be  no  market  for  Portuguese 
wine  in  England;  that  should  this  be  the  case,  the 
English  would  lose  their  trade  with  Portugal,  the 
most  advantageous  which  they  now  carried  on,  as 
it  returned  a  yearly  balance  of  600,000/.  in  gold. 
It  was  urged  likewise,  that  the  English  having 
learned  to  make  si&  stuffs,  paper,  and  all  manner  of 
toys,  formerly  imported  from  France,  a  vast  sum 
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was  annually  saved  to  the  nation,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  artificers  employed  at  home ;  but  that 
these  people  would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
that  money  lost  again  to  the  kingdom  should  them 
articles  be  imported  from  France  under  ordinary 
duties,  as  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  France  than 
in  England,  &c  &c  After  a  violent  debate,  this 
house  resolved  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
make  good  these  two  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  all 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation  ejtdaimed  against 
them;  but  when  the  bill  was  brought  in*  it  was  ne- 
gatived after  a  long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  194 
against  185. 

As  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  no  motion  was  nude 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove  it,  than  that  for  an 
address  to  thank  her  majesty  "  for  the  great  care 
"  she  had  taken  for  the  security  ami  honour  of  her 
*'  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  also  for 
"  what  she  had  done  in  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
**  by  laying  so  good  a  foundation  for  the  interests 
"  of  her  people  in  trade,  humbly  desiring  her  ma- 
"  jesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
**  commissioners  on  the  part  of  France,  for  adjust- 
'*  ing  such  matters  as  should  be  necessary  to  be 
"  settled  in  the  said  treaty,  that  it  might  be  es> 
"  plained  and  perfected  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
"  her  people."  This  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  156  voices  against  72;  only  one  of  the  mem- 
bers in  this  debate  reflected,  on  the  late  ministry  for 
having  neglected  to  make  a  more  advantageous 
peace  when  it  was  in  their  power.  But  as  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  has  been  long  since  a  matter  of 
great  controversy,  and  even  of  severe  reproaches 
against  queen  Anne  and  her  ministry,  such  an  im- 
portant question  cannot  pass  unnoticed  in  any  .his- 
tory of  her  reign ;  and  the  time  is  now  come  when 
it  may  be  elucidated,  perhaps  more  impartially  than 
ever;  as  political  opinions  on  this  subject-are  jb* 
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longer  biassed  by  the  violent  passions  of  the  whigs 
and  tones  of  that  period,  and  that  blind  animosity 
which  generally  prevailed  against  the  most  mag- 
nified ambition  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  has  not 
only  subsided,  but  has  been  succeeded,  particular^ 
ly  in  England,  by  the  most  generous  sympathy 
for  the  unparalleled  misfortunes  of  that  august 
family. 

Those  who  censured  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  main- 
tained, that  had  queen  Anne  continued  the  war  one 
or  two  years  longer,  she  was  sure  of  annihilating 
for  ever  the  power  of  France,  and  would  have  se- 
cured by  that  means  an  everlasting  peace  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  had  she  been  absolutely  resolved  to  make 
a  peace,  she  should  have  made  it  upon  terms  as  ad- 
vantageous at  least  as  those  proposed  by  Lewis 
XIV.  in  1709,  since  the  war  having  continued  two 
years  longer,  must  have  exhausted  his  last  re- 
sources. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  urged  by  the  whigs 
at  that  time,  had  been  strenuously  supported  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  But  the  queen,  already 
deluded  during  two  years  with  her  allies,  by  those 
presumptuous  ideas  of  reducing  France  in  one  or 
two  campaigns  to  the  lowest  degree  of  insignifi- 
cance and  humiliation,  and  seeing  that  these  two 
campaigns  had  been  rather  more  advantageous  to 
Lewis  XIV.  than  any  other  from  the  beginning  of 
tins  grand  contest,  is  her  majesty  to  be  blamed  for 
having  preferred  peace  to  the  risks  of  another 
campaign,  and  to  the  necessity  of  considerably  in- 
creasing the  burden,  already  immense,  of  the  taxes, 
for  a  war,  the  continuation  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph,  on  the  17th  of  April  171 1, 
was  become  a  flagrant  inconsistency,  no  less  absurd 
than  bloody ;  as  instead  of  tending  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  principal  object  of  the  grand  alliance, 
the  re-astablishment  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  the 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  allies  continuing  the 
war  with  success,  was  the  final  destruction  or  that 
very  balance  by  the  union  of  the  imperial  and  Spa- 
nish crowns  on  the  head  of  the  emperor  Charles, 
an  union  the  more  irrevocable,  that  the  only  power 
adequate  to  oppose  it  was  to  be  annihilated  ? 

As  to  obtaining  such  advantageous  terms  as  those 
that  had  been  offered  in  J  709,  it  is  probable,  that 
is  far  as  the  change  of  circumstances  could  allow  it, 
none  of  the  allies  would  have  had  reason  to  com- 
plain had  they  joined  in  her  majesty's  measures  ; 
but  by  obstinately  opposing  her  views,  they  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  attend  to  their  interests  as  she 
did  to  her  own.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
terms  she  obtained  were  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land than  those  proposed  in  nop.  could  ever  have 
been.  She  secured  in  some  measure  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  which  she  could 
not  have  pretended  to  nor  even  have  accepted  with 
propriety  in  1709,  when  she  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  Charles  III.  in  support  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
whole  succession  of  Spain.  In  the  mean  time  she 
obliged  the  French  king  to  acknowledge  her  own 
title,  and  the  protestant  succession,  to  abandon  the 
pretender's  cause,  and  even  expel  him  from 
France ;  she  strengthened  her  limits  and  extended 
her  dominions  in  America ;  she  forced  France  to 
cede  to  England  Hudson's  Bay  and  St.  Christo- 
pher, to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  Newfoundland, 
except  the  faculty  of  drying  fish  on  a  limited  part 
of  its  shores ;  she  reduced  Lewis  XIV.  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  destroying  at  his  own  expencc,  the  for- 
tifications and  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

With  regard  to  the  confederates,  the  emperor  was 
to  have  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
was  eventually  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
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in  default  of  Philip  V.  and  his  male  issue ;  Sicily 
was  also  to  be  given  him  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
Sardinia,  with  the  same  title  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia. Hie  states  were  to  deliver  up  Lisle  and  the 
little  places  about  it ;  and  besides  the  other  places 
already  in  their  possession,  they  were  to  have  Na- 
mur,  Charleroy,  Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Nieuport. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the  Upper  Guilder 
in  lieu  of  Orange,  and  his  newly-assumed  dtle  of 
king  acknowledged.  The  king  of  Portugal  having 
contributed  but  a  little  in  carrying  on  the  war,  had 
little  to  demand,  and  that  was  granted.  But,  above 
all,  the  balance  of  Europe,  that  important  cause  of 
all  Europe  rising  in  arms  against  France,  was  se- 
cured as  much  as  it  could  be  by  the  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  of  the  French  princes  to  the  crown 
of  Spam.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  queen  Anne 
become  the  sole  arbitress  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  ob- 
tained, or  rather  dictated  those  concessions  to  Lewis 
XIV.  no  longer  humbled  by  recent  defeats,  but 
gloriously  reconciled  with  victory  at  Denain,  It 
seems  difficult  not  to  allow,  that  she  most  honoura- 
bly concluded  the  most  advantageous  peace  that 
England  had  ever  made.  It  is  no  less  obvious,  that 
had  the  more  advantageous  terms  proposed  in  1709 
been  accepted  at  that  time  as  the  basis  of  a  general 
treaty,  a  new  confederacy  and  a  much  more  disad- 
vantageous war  must  unavoidably  have  taken  place, 
to  compel  Charles  III.  invested  by  this  very  treaty 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  his  own  right 
with  the  imperial  crown,  to  resign  one  of  them. 
Let  then  England  no  longer  regret  the  treaty  that 
might  have  been  made  in  1709,  nor  ever  consider 
the  power  of  France,  under  a  regular  government, 
'  'as  in  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  security  of  Great 
Britain,  who  by  her  own  situation,  and  owing  to 
the  immense  increase  of  her  power,  riclies,  com- 
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merce  and  industry,  will  never  be  surer  of  conti- 
nuing in  that  flourishing  state,  but  by  fostering  in  a 
great  measure  the  prosperity  of  her  neighbours,  as 
obviously  conducive  to  her  own,  and  even  necessary 
to  maintain  it. 

The  whigs,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  ap- 
proaching elections  against  their  antagonists,  were 
at  great  pains  to  inform  the  public  that  the  pro- 
testant  succession  was  in  great  danger  from  the 
queen  and  her  servants,  and  that  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Hanover  were  upon  the  very  worst  terms. 
Though  this  was  a  notorious  fact,  lord  Oxford,  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  removing  a  suspicion  of 
this  kind,  resolved  to  induce  the  queen  to  assure 
her  parliament  in  her  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
the  utmost  harmony  subsisted  between  her  and  the 

E resumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  Her  majesty, 
owever,  either  from  a  returning  affection  for  her 
brother,  or  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
elector's  agents  in  London,  refused  for  some  time 
to  make  any  mention  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver )  and  the  lord  treasurer  could  not  obtain  the 
point  but  by  applying  to  her  prudence,  and  alarm- 
ing her  fears  on  the  safety  of  her  government,  and 
perhaps  of  her  person.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  all  the  elector's  friends  in  England, 
that  the  electoral  prince  should  come  over,  under 
the  pretext  of  thanking  the  queen  for  the  affection 
she  had  expressed  in  her  speech  towards  the  elector's 
family ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  measure  by 
his  council  at  Hanover,  who  apprehended  that  if  the 
prince  came  over  without  the  queen's  permission,  he 
might  be  sent  back  with  disgrace.  (Hanover 
Papers,  May  16th  and  26tk,  1713.  Macpkerson's 
Original  Papers,  vol.  it.  pp.  494,  495.) 

The  duke,  to  whom  the  elector  had  granted  at 
that  period  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  pay 
of  his  troops,  and  a  commission  to  act  in  case  of 
vol.  IV.  P 
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the  queen's  death,  seemed  to  be  more  sincerely 
attached  to  the  elector  ;  or  at  least  always  ready, 
as  he  said,  to  hazard  his  fortune  and  his  life  for 
his  highness' s  service.  (Ibid,  p.  487,  Marlborough's 
Letter  to  the  Elector,  April  11th,  1713.) 

'ITie  delay  allowed  to  the  emperor  for  adhering 
to  the  treaty  being  past,  the  war  continues  on  the 
Rhine.  The  mareschal  de  Villars  takes  without 
resistance  the  towns  of  Worms,  Spire,  Keirserlauter, 
&a  &c.  The  mareschal  de  Bezons  besieges  Lan- 
dau, June  21st,  takes  possession  of  it  August  20th; 
crosses  the  Rhine,  beats  general  Vaubonne  in  his 
entrenchments,  September  20th,  and  lays  siege  be- 
fore Fribouxg. 

During  this  interval,  the  parliamentary  business 
went  on,  not  as  quietly,  however,  as  it  was  expect- 
ed from  the  satisfaction  which  the  nation,  happily 
restored  to  the  blessings  of  peace,  had  generally 
manifested ;  but  it  had  not  softened  the  animosity 
of  the  whigs  against  the  ministry,  particularly 
against  lord  Oxford,  and  they  did  not  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  vent  to  it.  The  commons,  in 
renewing  the  duty  on  malt,  having  extended  it  to 
Scotland,  the  members  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
unanimously  opposed  the  measure  as  contrary  to  an 
express  article  of  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
Their  arguments,  strenuously  supported  by  the 
whigs,  made  a  great  impression  in  the  house ;  the 
bill,  however,  obtained  the  majority.  The  Scottish- 
members  in -both  houses,  highly  offended  at  it,  met  at  a 
tavern,  and  appointed  two  lords  and  two  commoners- 
to  wait  upon  the  queen  in  their  names,  and  request 
her  permission  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union.  Though  her  majesty  express- 
ed the  greatest  uneasiness  at  this  address,  they  re- 
solved at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  a 
declared  enemy  to  lord  Oxford,  to  proceed  in  their 
intended  motion.    It  was  brought  accordingly  in 
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the  house  of  lords  on  the  1st  of  June ;  but  the* 
violence  of  Argyle  against  the  lord  treasurer  was 
ultimately  serviceable  to  that  minister,  and  when 
the  question  for  dissolving  the  union  was  put,  it 
was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  four 
Voices  only,  a  circumstance  which  preserved  the 
'  kingdom  from  confusion.  Had  the  motion  been 
earned  in  the  affirmative,  another  was  ready  for 
sending  the  treasurer  to  the  tower.  The  Scots, 
disappointed  by  their  want  of  success,  and  incensed 
against  the  speech  of  Afgyle,  in  which  he  bad  most 
unadvisedly  mentioned  the  pretender  with  the  great- 
est contempt,  fell  again  into  the  views  of  the  court. 

Hie  queen  signifies  in  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  that  her  civil  list  is  burthened  with  debts, 
incurred  by  a  part  of  the  revenue,  designed  for  it, 
being  applied  to  several  extraordinary  expences 
amounting  to  above  500,OOOi  and  this  sum  is  im- 
mediately granted.  In  the  mean  time,  addresses  are 
voted  by  both  houses,  concerning  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  who  had  repaired  to  Lorraine,  and  de- 
siring her  majesty  that  she  would  press  the  duke  of 
that  name,  and  all  the  princes  in  amity  with  her,  to 
exclude  the  pretender  from  their  dominions.  On 
this  debate,  it  was  asked  In  the  upper  house,  where 
would  they  have  the  pretender  reside,  since  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  were  in  amity  with  her  majesty? 
To  this  the  earl  of  Peterborough  answered,  that 
**  Since  he  began  his  studies  in  Paris,  the  fittest 
«  place  for  him  to  improve  himself  was  Rome." 
The  queen  answered  that  she  would  repeat  her  in- 
stances according  to  their  desire,  adding,  that  if 
they  could  cure  their  animosities  and  divisions  at 
home  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  se- 
curing the  protest  ant  succession ;  and  in  her  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  July  16th,  there  was  not 
one  word  of  the  pretender,  nor  of  the  protestant 
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The  parliament  being  soon  after  dissolved  accord- 
ing to  the  triennial  act,  both  parties  prepared  their 
exertions  for  the  approaching  elections.  The  whigs 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  continued 
their  intrigues  to  persuade  the  prince  electoral  to 
come  over  to  England;  teased  with  their  impor- 
tunities, he  had  agreed  to  send  his  brother,  duke 
Ernest ;  but  they  insisted  on  his  coming  in  person, 
and  he  had  absolutely  declined  to  comply  with  their 
demand.  They  had  also  vainly  harassed  him  with 
demands  of  pensions  for  poor  lords,  and  money 
to  pay  political  writers,  spies,  &c  But  the  com- 
position of  a  new  parliament  was  so  important  to 
manage  in  favour  of  the  protestant  succession,  at  a 
juncture,  when  it  was  so  much  endangered  both  by 
the  known  dispositions  of  the  queen  and  by  the 
declining  state  of  her  health,  that  the  whigs  expect- 
ed to  find  the  elector  heartily  disposed  to  enable 
them  by  large  sums  of  money  to  secure  a  majority 
in  the  elections,  and  to  return  men  of  constitutional 
and  whiggish  principles  to  the  ensuing  parliament. 
They  accordingly  asked  100,000/.  The  magnitude 
of  the  sum  left  no  room  for  hesitation  in  rejecting 
their  demand.  They  insisted  again,  and  condescend- 
ed to  reduce  it  to  50,000/. ;  but  the  elector  plainly 
told  them  that  he  could  not  spare  the  money. 
They  applied  to  his  servants  and  friends,  but  with- 
out any  other  effect  than  throwing  his  highness  into 
a  kind  of  despair,  and  even  indifference  about  a 
throne,  which  was  represented  so  difficult  to  ascend. 
C Hanover  Papers,  passim.  J 

In  the  mean  time  intrigues  and  dissensions  existed 
in  the  cabinet.  Bolingbroke  yielding  to  his  ambition, 
had  long  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  power  and  credit  of 
lord  Oxford,  whom  he  despised,  and  thwarted  all 
his  measures.  Supported  by  lady  Masbam,  he  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  favour  of  the  queen,  by  en- 
tering without  hesitation  into  all  her  prejudices. 
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The  enmity  between  these  two  ministers  was  no 
longer  unknown  to  the  public,  and  writers  employ- 
ed by  government,  were  busy  in  preparing  the  na- 
tion for  an  approaching  change.  This  division  was 
greatly  fomented  by  the  uninterrupted  connexion 
between  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  entertained  the  most  violent  animosity  against 
the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  queen,  subject  to  fre- 
quent illnesses,  began  to  apprehend  that  her  end 
was  fast  approaching,  and  from  motives  of  religion 
became  very  anxious  for  the  eventual  succession  of 
her  brother  to  the  throne.  Her  solemn  promises 
to  her  father,  the  letter  he  had  written  to  her  in 
his  last  illness,  her  having  been  by  her  desertion  the 
obvious  cause  of  his  ruin,  were  always  present  to 
her  mind.  She  deemed  the  death  of  her  children 
a  signal  punishment  inflicted  by  Providence  for  her 
own  injustice  to  a  parent. 

Bolingbroke,  who  had  long  watched  the  emotions 
of  her  mind,  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  his 
advantage  by  approving  and  encouraging  her  views. 
He  thus  gradually  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lord  treasurer.  To  humble  nis  rival 
was  gratifying  to  his  ambition,  but  to  ruin  him  en- 
tirely in  such  precarious  circumstances,  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  common  prudence ;  his 
scheme  was,  therefore,  to  postpone  that  blow  until 
he  could  strike  it  with  security,  and  he  thought 
that  nothing  could  better  answer  that  purpose  than 
strengthening  himself  with  the  return  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whom  he  was  sure  to  find  dispos- 
ed to  join  with  any  party  who  might  contribute  to 
the  fall  of  his  enemy.  He  was  not  deceived  in  this 
conjecture.  The  duke,  tired  of  his  long  insignifi- 
cance, and  expecting  much  from  the  intrigues  of 
Bolingbroke,  indulged  himself  in  the  hopes  of  his 
speedy  return,  of  regaining' his  former  power  and 
of  governing  Anne  by  yielding  to  her  prejudices. 
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Under  a  certainty  that  she  was  attached  to  her  bro- 
ther's interest,  he  secretly  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  pretender's  adherents  abroad.  He 
wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Berwick,  and  even  to  the 
late  king  James's  queen.  He  dispatched  one  of  his 
retainers  to  France,  and  empowered  him  to  make 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  his  attachment  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  assuring  him  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  own  right 
hand,  than  oppose  his  views  to  the  throne  ;  that 
provided  he  himself  might  be  rendered  secure,  he 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  use  all  his  credit 
both  privately  and  publicly  for  his  service.  He 
added,  that  he  instructed  the  duke  of  Berwick  more 
largely  on  the  subject.  (Stuart  Paper?,  16fA  of 
October ,  171  a,  Macpher&ofCs  Original  Papers^ 
Vol  it.  p.  441.)  , 

The  dangerous  intrigues  of  the  duke  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  queen's  mind,  that  she  was  even  terrified  at  the 
very  mention  of  his  name ;  and  though  she  could 
not  legally  continue  his  exile,  she  resolved  never  to 
give  her  consent  to  his  return.  (Stuart  Papers,  '28th 
of  October,  1,713.     Macpkerson,  vol.  it.  p.  44.5.; 

Marlborough,  finding  that  the  queen  was  obdu- 
rate, and  that  the  pretender  himself  treated  his  pro-' 
posals  with  caution,  and  even  distrust,  he  fell  back 
with  vehemence  into  his  former  protestations  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  corresponded  with  that  family, 
loudly  accused  the  ministry  of  incurable  jacobitism, 
and  even  involved  his  friend  Bolingbroke  in  the  ge- 
neral accusation.  ( Hanover  Papers,  duke  qf  Marl- 
borough's Letter,  November  the  SOf/t,  1713,  p.  515.) 

The  whigs  again  urged  the  elector  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  and  demanded  with  the  most  vehement 
entreaties,  2000/.  to  carry  the  elections  for  the  com- 
mon council  of  London.  "  Should  we  fail,"  they 
said,  "  to  engage  the  elector  to  agree  to  any  of  ooj 
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■*  proposals,  we  must  in  prudence  provide  for  our- 
**  selves,  and  yield  to  the  times."  (Ibid.  Decern- 
ber  16M,  1713, p.  520.) 

It  was  insinuated,  that  the  elector  might  be  in- 
duced t»  borrow  30,000?.  from  his  friends  in  Britain, 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  poor  lords  and  the  common- 
council  of  London  during  the  three  years  that  the 
parliament  was  to  sit.  Marlborough  and  Cadogan 
undertook  to  furnish  the  money  on  the  elector's 
obligation,  provided  the  interest  of  five  per  cent, 
should  be  regularly  paid.  His  highness,  however, 
declined  to  give  any  obligation  either  for  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  and  signified  to  his  agents,  that  his 
friends  should  advance  the  money,  as  they  might  be 
certain  of  being  reimbursed  as  soon  as  his  highness 
or  the  electress,  his  mother,  should  come  to  the 
throne.  {Ibid.  December  3Qth,  1713,  and  March 
20rt,  171-*,  pp,  521,  578.)  These  particulars,  so 
painful  to  relate,  and  whose  authenticity  cannot  be 
questioned,  show,  that  the  great  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, though  overloaded  with  the  laurels  of  the 
most  glorious  victories,  was  far,  very  far  from  being 
a  man  of  upright  principles  and  morality. 

During  these  secret  intrigues  of  party,  the  tories 
had  succeeded  in  managing  the  elections,  so  as  to 
retain  the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
even  in  the  upper  house,  by  means  of  the  sixteen 
peers  elected  in  Scotland ;  but  the  meeting  of  the 
new  parliament  was  delayed  by  repeated  proroga- 
tions, owing  partly  to  the  contentions  of  ministers, 
and  partly  to  the  indisposition  of  the  queen,  who 
had  been  seized  at  Windsor  with  a  dangerous  in- 
flammatory  fever. 

At  that  time  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  and  found  the  two  houses  more  at  va- 
riance than  ever  on  the  opposite  principles  of  whigs  - 
and.  tories.    The  commons  ordered  a  bill   to  be 
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brought  in  to  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his  ad* 
herents.  They  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the 
queen  to  remove  the  chancellor,  whom  they  accused 
of  countenancing  the  tones  of  that  kingdom.  They 
were  preparing  several  other  complaints  of  the  same 
kind,  when  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  received  orders 
to  prorogue  the  parliament. 

On  the  continent,  the  emperor  seeing  that  his 
forces  commanded  by  prince  Eugene,  were  so  over- 
powered by  the  French  army  under  mareschal  de 
Villars,  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  reduction  of 
the  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fribourg, 
resolved  at  last  that  conferences  for  peace  should 
take  place  at  the  castle  of  Rastadt,  between  prince 
Eugene  and  mareschal  de  Villars ;  but  all  the  articles 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  were 
not  setded  before  the  end  of  February,  and  the 
,  treaty  was  signed  qn  the  3rd  day  of  March, 

4rm.  1714. 
The  new  parliament  was  opened  by.  commission, 
February  16th.  A  fortnight  after,  the  ratifications 
exchanged  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  were  received,  and  this  new 
treaty  was  published  in  London,  March  1st,  The 
next  day  the  queen,  hardly  recovered  from  her  last 
illness,  was  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  addressed  both  houses  with  a  speech,  in- 
forming them  that  she  had  obtained  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace  for  her  own  people  and  for 
the  greatest  part  or  her  allies ;  and  hoped  her  inter* 
position  might  prove  effectual  to  complete  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe.  She  observed,  that  some  persons 
had  been  so  malicious  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  pro- 
.  test  ant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  was  in 
■  danger  under  her  government ;  but  that  those  who 
endeavoured  to  distract  the  minds  of  men  with 
imaginary  dangers,  could  only  mean  to  disturb  the 
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public  tranquillity ;  that,  after  all  she  had  done  to 
secure  the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  people,  she 
could  not  mention  such  proceedings  without  some 
degree  of  warmth,  and  she  hoped  her  parliament 
would  agree  with  her  that  attempts  to  weaken  her 
authority,  or  to  render  the  possession  of  the  crown 
uneasy  to  her,  could  never  be  proper  means  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  succession. 

Both  houses,  as  well  as  the  convocation,  voted  af- 
fectionate addresses  to  her  majesty  j  still,  however, 
the  ill-humour  of  party  subsisted,  and  was  daily  ir- 
ritated by  new  pamphlets  and  libels,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  was  not  the  least  business  of  this 
session,  particularly  respecting  two  pamphlets,  the 
Englishman  and  the  Crisis,  written  against  the 
ministers  by  Mr.  Steele,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons.  After  a  very  warm  debate,  in  which 
Steele  was  very  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  his  pamphlets  were  declared  scandalous  and 
seditious  libels,  and  the  author  was  expelled  the 
house.  The  commons  having  readily  voted  a  sup- 
ply,  proceeded  on  several  resolutions  about  qualify- 
ing the  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  and  order- 
ed a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the  freedom 
of  parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of  civil  and 
military  officers  in  the  house  of  commons,  which 
was  perfected  towards  the  end  of  March.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lords,  induced  by  the  general  out- 
cry on  the  dangers  of  the  protestant  succession,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
voted  several  addresses  to  that  effect,  and  one  among 
the  rest,  desiring  they  might  know  what  steps  had 
been  taken  for  removing  the  pretender  from  Lor- 
raine. The  lord  treasurer,  now  strongly  suspected 
.  of  jacobitism,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  further  security  of  the  protestant  succession,  by 
-making  it  high  treason  to  bring  any  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom,  which  at  first  very  much  puzzled 
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his  antagonists,  one  of  whom  represented,  however, 
that  such  a  bill  might  be  turned  against  the  very 
guarantees  of  the  protestant  succession.  Lord  Bo- 
fingbroke  replied,  that  this  motion  of  his  colleague 
alluded  only  to  such  troops  as  might  be  brought  into 
the  kingdom  by  the  pretender  or  his  adherents. 

These  two  ministers,  though  rivals  for  the  queen's 
favour,  were,  however,  united  in  their  public  mea- 
sures, on  account  of  their  common  fears  and  in- 
terests. They  were  no  strangers  to  the  designs 
of  the  whigs ;  they  knew  that  the  elector  had  been 
long  solicited  to  undertake  an  invasion ;  that  the 
states-general  began  to  make  preparations  for  aid- 
ing effectually  the  elector  in  his  views  on  the  Bri- 
tish throne ;  that  the  whigs  at  home  were  prepared 
to  second  the  projected  invasion  from  abroad ;  that 
measures  were  concerted  by  a  society  called  the  kit- 
cat-club,  to  seize  the  tower,  to  declare  for  the  family 
of  Hanover,  to  secure  the  persons  of  such  as  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  pretender,  and  the  trea- 
surer being  in  the  number,  had  aukwardly  chosen 
this  preposterous  motion  as  a  kind  of  hint  to  the 
whigs  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  their 
schemes.  (Hanover  Papers,  March  and  April, 
niifpassim,  ibid.)  More  effectual  measures  were 
taken  against  them  on  this  occasion.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  many  others  of  the 
whig  party  were  removed  from  the  military  and  civil 
employments  which  they  had  hitherto  retained. 

Disappointed  hi  their  public  conduct,  the  whigs  had 
recourse  to  private  measures,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  such  tories  as  were  discontented  with  the 
ministry,  or  apprehensive  that  their  fall  would  soon 
follow  their  dissension.  Encouraged  by  this  unex- 
pected defection,  the  party  introduced  in  the  house 
of  lords  a  warm  debate  on  the  question,  whether 
the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger  ?  But  in  a 
division,  the  negative  prevailed  by  twelve  votes,  76 
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against  64 ;  and  in  the  house  of  commons  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  256  against  208.  With 
respect  to  the  pretender,  a  motion  was  made  that 
an  address  be  presented  to  the  queen,  that  she 
would  renew  her  instances  for  the  speedy  removing 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  out  of  Lorraine,  and 
that  she  would  in  conjunction  with  the  states-gene- 
ral enter  into  the  guaranty  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  also  with  such 
other  princes  as  she  should  think  proper.  It  was  pro- 
posed  as  an  addition  to  the  address,  that  the  queen 
might  be  desired  to  issue  a  proclamation,  prombing 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the 
pretender  dead  or  alive.  This  barbarous  addition  was 
rejected,  but  the  address  was  voted  unanimously. 

The  queen,  extremely  displeased  at  this  address, 
returned  such  a  cold  and  evasive  answer  to  it  as  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  increase  the 
alarms  of  the  whigs  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
lords  of  that  party  held  immediately  a  consultation, 
to  which  baron  Schutz,  envoy  from  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  was  admitted,  and  where  it  was  resolved 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  chancellor  for  a  writ  for 
the  electoral  prince  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  as 
duke  of  Cambridge.  The  chancellor  startled  at 
this  unexpected  demand,  declined  giving  any  ans- 
wer rill  he  should  consult  the  queen.  He  hastened 
to  the  palace  ;  the  queen,  exhibited  upon  the  oc- 
casion every  symptom  of  violence  and  passion.  She 
declared  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  she 
would  rather  suffer  the  last  extremities  than  permit 
any  prince  of  the  electoral  family  to  come  and  re- 
side in  Britain  during  her  life ;  that  she  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  resident  in  the  light  of  a'  personal 
affront.  She  commanded  the  chancellor  to  write 
instantly  to  Schutz,  that  having  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter  from  the  court  of  Hanover,  she  could 
pot  persuade  herself  that  their  minister  acted 
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in  the  present  case  by  their  instructions.  As  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  displeasure  she  sent  the  masts!  of  the 
ceremonies  to  forbid  Schutz  to  appear  any  more  at 
her  court,  and  to  declare  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  intended  to  solicit  the  elector  and  electress 
for  his  instant  recall.  (Hanover  Papers,  27/A  and 
29tk  April,  1714.  Macpherson's  Original  Papers, 
vol  U.  pp.  598,  599.^ 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  elec- 
tress and  the  elector  from  any  idea  that  her  majes- 
ty's ill  humours  against  Schutz  had  in  the  least 
altered  her  mind  respecting  the  protestant  succes- 
sion, orders  were  sent  to  the  British  minister  at 
Hanover,  to  ask  their  electoral  highnesses  what  they 
wanted  to  be  done  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
protestant  succession  established  in  their  family,  and 
to  assure  them  that  her  majesty  would  have  a  pleasure 
in  granting  whatever  they  desired  in  that  respect. 

In  answer  to  this  obliging  message  their  electoral 
highnesses  sent  a  memorial,  May  7th,  in  which 
they  represented  the  necessity  of  obliging .  the  pre- 
tender  to  remove  to  Italy ;  that  for  the  security  of 
her  royal  person,  of  her  kingdom,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant religion,  it  would  be  no  less  necessary  to 
settle  in  Great  Britain  some  one  of  the  electoral 
family,  who  would  be  attentive  to  such  important 
concerns.  The  time  being  now. come,  when  the 
security  of  their  common  interests  cannot  be  found 
any  longer,  but  in  a  reciprocal  confidence,  and 
when  their  electoral  highnesses,  as  they  do  not  ex- 
pect the  security  of  their  rights  to  the  succession, 
but  from  the  continuance  of  her  majesty's  good- 
ness, so  they  are  ready  to  contribute  on  their  side, 
as  much  as  is  in  their  power,  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
those  who  would  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity and  felicity  of  her  glorious  reign.  Their  high- 
nesses renewed  likewise  the  instances  they  had  made 
nearly  two  years  ago  to  her  majesty  and  to  her  mini* 
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sters,  that  such  a  pension  and  establishment  should 
be  settled  by  act  of  parliament  on  her  highness  the 
dectress,  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  usually 
enjoyed.  (British  Museum  MSS.  Shane  Cata- 
logue, 4903 — bb.J  The  electress  died  a  fortnight 
after  having  sent  this  memorial. 

Notwithstanding  the  kind  proposals  and  promises 
the  queen  had  made  to  the  elector,  the  alarms  of  his 
friends  in  England,  and  their  entreaties  for  sending 
over  the  prince  electoral,  were  rather  increased ;  it 
even  appears  that  they  had  great  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  point,  and  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  prince 
was  become  the  news  of  the  day.  The  queen,  ex- 
tremely incensed  at  it,  wrote  a  very  severe  letter  to 
the  elector  upon  the  subject,  May  30th.  "  I  freely 
**  own  to  you,"  said  she,  "  that  I  cannot  imagine 
"  that  a  prince,  who  possesses  the  knowledge  and 
"  penetration  of  your  electoral  highness,  can  ever 
**  contribute  to  such  an  attempt ;  and  that  I  believe 
11  you  are  too  just  to  allow  that  any  infringement 
**  should  be  made  on  my  sovereignty,  which  you 
"  would  not  choose  should  be  made  on  your  own. 
u  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  you  would  not  suffer 
"  the  smallest  diminution  of  your  authority ;  I  am 
u  no  less  delicate  in  that  respect,  and  I  am  deter- 
"  mined  to  oppose  a  project  so  contrary  to  my 
"  royal  authority,  however  fatal  the  consequences 
M  may  be."  (Hanover  Papers,  SOtk  May,  1 7 14. 
Macpherson,  vol.  it.  p.  621.) 

The  elector,  in  his  answer,  June  15th,  did  not 
deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  to  appease  the  queen 
by  the  most  soothing  expressions.  "  It  is  so  essential 
"  to  me,"  said  he,  "  to  cultivate  the  honour  of  your 
**  good  graces,  that  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the 
"  presence  of  one  of  the  princes  of  my  family  in 
**  your  kingdoms  could  never  have  any  other  de- 
"  sign  than  to  confirm  a  good  understanding  be- 
**  tween  the  two  courts,  and  to  render  to  your 
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'*  majesty  all  possible  services,  &c  &c.    (Brituk 
Museum,  Shane  Catalogue,  4903—58.) 

A  bill  is  brought  in,  May  12th,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  schism,  by  prohibiting  dissenters 
from  teaching  in  schools  and  academies.  It  passes 
both  houses  and  receives  the  royal  assent j  but  the 
queen  dying  before  it  was  earned  into  execution, 
this  law  was  rendered  ineffectual. 

While  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  whole  British 
nation  were  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears  about 
the  succession,  the  arrival  of  the  pretender  or  of  the 
prince  electoral,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  lived 
in  Lorraine  in  a  state  of  anxious  obscurity.  The 
duke,  gained  by  the  softness  of  his  manners,  de- 
plored his  misfortunes,  or  forming  hopes  upon  his 
future  prospects,  heartily  entered  into  his  cause,  the 
success  of  which  was  now  perhaps  more  probable  - 
than  ever  from  the  accounts  of  his  agents,  whom  the 
English  ministry  continued  to  admit  into  their  con- 
versation. But  all  of  a  sudden  an  information  be- 
ing received  against  some  Irish  officers,  who  inUsted 
men  for  the  pretender,  they  were  seized  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  queen's  bench ;  a  general  alarm  en- 
sued, the  whigs  artfully  increased  the  fears  of  the 
people;  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  were  terrified, 
the  cabinet-council  was  assembled,  and,  pursuant 
to  their  vote,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  June  23d, 
promising  a  reward  of  5000/,  for  apprehending  the 
pretender,  whenever  he  should  land,  or  pretend  to 
land,  in  Great  Britain.  The  two  houses  voted  an 
address  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  and  the  commons 
extended  the  reward  to  100  fiool. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  is  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  upper  hou3e,  on  the  2d  of  July; 
a  great  number  of  merchants,  examined  at  the  bar, 
declaring,  that  unless  the  explanations  of  the  3d, 
5th,  and  8th  artidei  were  rescinded,  they  could 
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not  carry  on  their  commerce  without  losing  25  per 
cent. ;  the  house  resolve  to  address  the  queen  for 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  negotiation .  of  that 
treaty,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  ad- 
vised her  majesty  about  it.  The  queen  answers  to 
this  address,  that  understanding  that  the  explana- 
tory articles  are  not  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  her 
suhjects,  she  has  consented  to  their  being  ratified 
with  the  treaty.  The  house  not  being  satined  with 
this  answer,  vote  a  remonstrance  to  lay  before  her 
majesty  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  attended  the 
Spanish  trade  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
also  moved,  that  the  house  should  insist  on  her 
majesty*!  naming  the  persons  who  had  advised  her 
to  ratify  the  explanatory  articles.  But  lord  Boling- 
broke's  friends  warded  off  that  blow,  chiefly  levelled 
against  him  and  his  agent  Arthur  Moore,  who  had 
the  principal  management  of  that  affair,  and  against 
whom  there  existed  strong  suspicions,  or  rather 
proofs  of  bribery,  as  it  was  deposed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  commissioners  that  he  had  shewn  him  a 
letter  in  French  from  Mr.  Orry,  importing  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  must  not  expect  the  2000  louis  (Tors 
per  (mum,  that  had  been  promised  him,  unless  he 
got  the  fitree  explanatory  articles  ratified. 

A  few  days  after,  the  lords  examined  the  secre- 
tary and  first  clerk  to  the  treasury,  respecting  the 
assiento  or  contract  for  negroes.  They  confessed 
that  they  were  only  nominal  assignees  for  the  quar- 
ter part  of  the  assiento  contract  reserved  for  the 
queen ;  and  that  some  persons,  to  them  unknown, 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  This  examination 
was  suggested  by  lord  Oxford,  now  secretly  in  the 
interest  of  the  whigs  to  procure  the  fall  of  Boling- 
broke.  The  queen,  on  reserving  for  herself  the 
fourth  part  of  the  assiento,  had  divided  the  benefit 
of  it  into  sixteen  shares,  out  of  which  five  were  de- 
signed for  the  lord  treasurer,  five  for  Bolingbroke, 
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four  for  lady  Masham,  and  two  for  Arthur  Moore. 
Lord  Oxford  perceiving  the  desperate  state  of  the 
queen's  health,  sacrificed  an  uncertain  interest  for  a 
certain  revenge,  and  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion he  did  not  blush  to  make  himself  an  evidence 
against  his  associates  in  that  disgraceful  partnership. 
He  likewise  encouraged  an  address  to  the  queen, 
requesting  her  majesty  to  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
public  her  part  of  the  profits  of  the  assiento  con- 
tract, as  well  as  such  other  advantages  which  were 
or  might  be  vested  in  her.  The  queen,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bolingbroke,  answered,  that  she  had 
always  highly  considered  the  advice  of  the  house, 
and  as  to  the  particulars  desired,  she  would  dispose 
of  them  as  she  should  judge  best  for  the  service. 

This  answer  was  very  ill  relished  by  the  whig 
fords,  and  new  complaints  were  already  preparing, 
when  the  queen  came  that  very  day,  July  9th,  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session, 
with  a  speech  in  which  she  made  no  mention  either 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  or  of  the  pretender.  Her 
fears  from  the  coming  of  the  electoral  prince  were 
dissipated,  but  not  her  resentment.  She  told  the 
two  houses,  **  that  her  chief  concern  was  to  pre- 
"  serve  the  liberty  and  religion  of  her  subjects,  and 
**  to  secure  the  present  and  future  tranquillity  of 
"  her  kingdom;  but  that  these  desirable  ends  could 
"  never  be  attained,  unless  all  groundless  jealousies 
"  which  created  divisions  amongst  them,  were  laid 
"  aside,  and  unless  they  shewed  the  same  regard  for 
"  her  just  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour  of  her 
"  government  as  she  had  always  expressed  for  the 
"  rights  of  her  people."  These  were  Anne's  last 
words  to  her  parliament,  as  she  died  before  the 
term  of  the  prorogation  was  expired.  Her  health, 
already  very  much  impaired  by  her  late  illness, 
grew  worse  and  worse  every  day,  owing  to  the  vio- 
lent discord  in  her  councils,  and  to  the  open  rup- 
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ture  which  now  broke  out  between  the  lord  trea- 
surer and  lord  Bolingbroke.  These  ministers,  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of  common  danger, 
gave  a  full  vent  to  their  mutual  animosity.  Oxford 
addressed  to  the  queen  a  brief  account  of  public 
affairs  since  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  August  8th,  1710,  to  the 
8th  of  June  last,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the  turbulent  am- 
bitious spirit  of  his  rival.  But  Bolingbroke,  who 
a  few  months  since  had  engrossed  the  whole  confi- 
dence of  the  queen,  had  now  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  lady  Masham's  hatred  against  the  treasurer,  who 
had  offended  her,  not  only  in  the  assiento  business, 
but  by  making  some  days  before  a  demur  to  a 
grant  made  to  ner  of  15C0/.  a-year.  He  therefore 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  lord  Oxford,  who 
was  removed  from  his  employment  July  27th. 

The  fall  of  the  treasurer  was  so  sudden,  that  no 
plan  had  been  settled  for  supplying  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  his  disgrace.  The  confusion  that  im- 
mediately ensued,  and  the  fatigue  of  attending  a 
long  cabinet  council  on  this  event,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  queen's  spirits  and  constitution,  that 
she  was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethargic  disor- 
der. The  distemper  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that 
the  next  day,  July  SOth,  the  physicians  despaired 
of  her  life.  The  committee  of  the  council  assembled 
at  Kensington,  and  the  physicians  having  declared 
that  her  majesty  was  still  sensible,  the  council  una- 
nimously agreed  to  recommend  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  place  of  lord 
treasurer.  When  this  opinion  was  intimated  to  the 
queen,  she  said  they  could  not  have  recommended 
a  person  she  liked  better ;  and  she  delivered  the 
white  staff  to  the  duke,  bidding  him  use.it  for  the 
good  of  her  people.  He  would  have  returned  the 
lord  chamberlain's  staff,  but  she  desired  he  would 
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keep  them  both  ;  so  that  he  was  at  one  time  lord 
treasurer,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  All  privy  counsellors  in  or  about  London 
were  invited  to  attend  at  Kensington  without  dis- 
tinction of  party. 

The  council  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  Four  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  dragoons  were  ordered  to  march 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  seven  of  the  ten  battalions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  directed  to  embark  for  England  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition ;  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all 
shipping,  and  orders  were  given  for  equipping  all 
the  ships  of  war  that  could  be  soonest  in  a  condition 
for  service.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector  of 
Brunswick,  signifying  that  the  physicians  had  de- 
spaired of  the  queen's  life,  informing  him  of  the 
measures  they  had  taken,  and  desiring  he  would, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Holland,  where 
he  should  be  attended  by  a  British -squadron  to  con- 
vey him  to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  de- 
cease. At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instruc- 
tions to  the  earl  of  Stratford,  to  desire  the  states- 
general  would  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of 
the  protestant  succession.  The  heralds  at  arms 
were  kept  in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  horse-guards 
to  proclaim  the  new  king,  as  soon  as  the  throne 
should  become  vacant.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
secure  the  sea-ports,  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  in 
Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley. 

Attending  only  to  facts,  and  putting  aside  the 
exaggerated  and  contradictory  account  of  men  of 
opposite  parties  respecting  the  events  of  that  period, 
it  should  seem  that  the  queen's  affections  and 
wishes'in  her  last  moments  were  entirely  in  favour 
of  her  brother,  according  to  the  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Mr.  Carte,  who  probably  had  it 
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from  the  duke  of  Ormond,  for  he  marks  it  on  the 
top  D.  of  Ormond  i — 

"  The  night  before  the  queen  died,  when  the 
"  council  broke  Up,  the  duke' of  Buckingham  came 
"  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  clapped  his  hand  on 
"  his  shoulder,  and  said,  *  My  lord,  you  have 
**  only  twenty-four  hours  time  to  do  your  business 
"  in,  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  kingdom." 

"  The  queen,  before  she  died,  sent  for  the  bishop 
V  of  London,  made  a  sort  of  confession  to  him, 
"  particularly  as  to  her  brother ;  for  it  could  not 
M  well  relate  to  any  thing  else.  When  the  bishop 
"  took  leave  of  her  to  go  out  of  the  room,  he  said 
*'  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  duchess  of  Ormond 
«  and  other  company,  *  Madam,  TU  obey  your 
"  commands:  I'll  declare  your  mind;  but  it  will 
11  cost  me  my  head.'  The  queen  proposed  to  re- 
"  ceive  tbe  sacrament  next  day,  but  died  first." 
(Carte* s  Memorandum  Book,  vol  «".  4to.  p.  \3.) 

Her  majesty  expired  on  Sunday  the  1st  of  August, 
at  seven  o  clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  50th  year  of 
her  age,  and  the  1 3th  of  her  reign. 

Queen  Anne,  as  to  her  person,  was  of  a  middle 
size,  and  well  made,  her  complexion  sanguine  and 
ruddy,  her  face  rather  pleasing  than  handsome. 
She  had  beautiful  hands,  and  a  remarkable  clear 
harmonious  voice,  which  particularly  appeared  in 
the  graceful  delivery  of  her  speeches  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Upon  her  accession  to  the  throne  she  as- 
sumed the  motto  *'  Semper  eadem,"  (the  same  for 
ever)  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  she  professed  to 
have  chosen  for  her  pattern ;  but  she  could  not  as- 
sume with  the  motto  that  vigorous  steadiness  of 
mind  it  implied ;  that  precious  energy,  which  on 
the  throne  enhances  all  other  virtues,  and  really 
constitutes  a  great  prince,  by  maintaining  his  dig- 
nity, and  by  securing  his  independence  against  the 
snares  of  sycophants  and  the  influence  of  favourites. 
Q2 
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The  ascendancy  of  the  latter  never  was  carried  so 
far  as  did  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  towards  the 
weak  queen  Anne,  whose  favourite  she  was  from 
their  earliest  age,  and  over  whom  she  gradually  ac- 
quired such  an  absolute  imperious  sway,  as  to  reduce 
her  majesty  to  be  a  mere  cypher  during  the  most 
glorious  years  of  her  reign,  while  all  her  power  and 
authority  was  monopolized  by  the  duchess,  her 
husband,  and  their  connexions.  Lord  Oxford,  in 
his  Reminiscences,  relates  an  anecdote,  which  con- 
veys a  very  exact  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
haughty  favourite. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
*'  always  been  of  the  scornful  and  imperious  kind ; 
"  her  features  and  air  announced  nothing  that  her 
"  temper  did  not  confirm.  Both  together,  her 
"  beauty  and  her  temper,  enslaved  her  heroic  lord. 
"  One  of  her  principal  charms  was  a  prodigious 
"  abundance  of  fine  fair  hair,  which  the  duke  was 
"  never  tired  to  admire.  One  day,  at  her  toilet, 
"  in  anger  to  him,  she  cut  off  those  commanding 
"  tresses  and  flung  them  in  his  face.  Nor  did  her 
"  insolence  stop  there,  till  it  had  totally  estranged 
"  and  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  poor  queen  her 
"  mistress.  The  duchess  was  often  seen  to  give  her 
"  majesty  her  fan  and  gloves,  and  turn  away 
"  her  own  head,  as  if  the  queen  had  offensive 
"  smells." 

When  her  majesty's  disgust,  artfully  improved  by 
the  gentie  insinuations  of  a  new  favourite,  rose  to 
such  a  degree  as  to,  empower  her  to  shake  off  the 
shameful  fetters  the  duchess  had  imposed  on  her, 
-lie  then  began  to  be  in  reality,  what  she  had  been 
hitherto  by  name  only,  a  queen  of  England.  If 
-he  is  entitled  to  no  share  in  the  renowned  victories, 
which  attached  so  much  glory  to  the  former 
p:irt  of  her  reign,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  re- 
storation of  general  tranquillity  both  in  England  and 
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on  the  continent,  was  principally  due  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  her  pacific  resolutions.  It  even  appears, 
from  the  correspondence  of  her  ministers,  that  she 
really  acted  in  those  negociations  the  part  which  be- 
hoved a  powerful  sovereign,  balancing  the  destinies 
of  Europe  ;  happy  if  those  very  ministers  had  not 
disturbed,  disgraced,  and  even  accelerated  the  end 
of  her  reign,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  which 
threw  such  a  contusion  among  rhe  different  parties 
both  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  council,  that  they 
were  all  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  inconsistency  of 
their  own  proceedings !  Thence  proceeds  the  diffi- 
culty of  being  at  once  accurate  and  intelligible  in 
writing  the  history  of  that  period.  But,  to  con- 
clude the  character  of  the  good  queen  Anne,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  though  deficient  in  all  the 
shining  qualifications  of  queen  Elizabeth,  she  emu- 
lated her  by  the  popularity  she  constantly  enjoyed 
and  deserved  by  her  motherly  fondness  for  her 
people,  by  whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with 
a  warmth  of  affection  which  even  the  prejudices  of 
party  could  not  abate.  The  virtues  of  her  heart 
were  never  called  in  question  ;  she  was  a  faithful 
affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend, 
a  benevolent  and  merciful  princess,  under  whose 
reign  no  subject's  blood  was  shed  for  treason.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  weakness,  rather  than  for  her 
ambition,  she  would  also  have  proved  a  dutiful 
daughter  and  sister  ;  particularly  if  her  brother,  in- 
stead of  saying,  as  the  French  king  Henry  IV.  "  La 
(i  couronne  de  France  vaut  bien  une  masse"  the 
crown  of  France  is  well  worth  a  mass,  he  had  said, 
the  crown  of  Britain  is  muck  better  than  a  mass.  But 
this  virtuous  prince  was  too  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  religion,  not  to  prefer  it  to  any  crown  in  the 
world.  With  queen  Anne  ended  the  unfortunate 
dynasty  of  Stuart. 
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GEOftGE  I.  Thirtieth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

[Grand  grandson  to  James  I. ;  grandson  to  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  married  to  the 
elector  Palatine,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh  by  the  princess 
Sophia,  daughter  of  princess  Elizabeth,  Palatine 
electress;  born  May  28,  1660;  the  succession 
settled  on  his  mother  1 70O  ;  married  the  princess 
Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  Zell;  created  duke  of  Cambridge,  &c. 
October  Ji,  1706;  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  August  1,  1714,  at  the  age  of  54  years  ; 
landed  at  Greenwich,  September  18  following; 
crowned  October  20 ;  died  at  Osnaburgh,  June 
11,  1727,  aged  67. J 

Ann.  1714. 

The  paramount  authority,  or  rather  the  salutary 
omnipotence  of  the  English  constitution,  never  had 
a  more  glorious  display  than  on  the  accession  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  a  period  pregnant  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  war ;  when  the  whole  nation  was 
divided  into  two  opposite  parties,  whose  animosity 
was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  convert  them  into 
factions ;  when  an  ancient  dynasty,  still  existing, 
was  to  be  proscribed  in  favour  of  a  new  one ;  in 
short,  when  the  natural  heir  to  the  late  queen,  by 
the  right  of  his  birth,  supported  by  a  strong  party 
at  home,  and  likely  to  be  so  by  some  foreign  powers, 
was  to  be  excluded  by  the  legal  heir,  supported 
only  by  an  act  of  parliament.  All  these  symptoms 
of  danger  vanished,  however,  at  the  very  instant  of 
queen  Anne's  death.  George  was  proclaimed  king, 
and  immediately  all  parties,    rallying  themselves 
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around  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  crown, 
concurred  in  acknowledging  the  lawfulness  of  his 
majesty's  claim  to  it. 

Queen  Anne  was  no  sooner  expired,  than  the 
privy  council  met,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Hanoverian  resi- 
dent, produced  the  three  instruments,  in  which  the 
elector  of  Brunswick,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, had  nominated  the  persons  to  be  added  as 
lord  justices  to  the  seven  great  offices  of  the  realm. 
Dr.  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chan- 
cellor Harcourt,  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  lord 
president ;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  treasurer ; 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  lord  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of 
Stratford,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  ;  and 
sir  Thomas  Parker,  lord  chief  justice.  The  persons 
nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brunswick  to  compose 
the  regency,  together  with  them,  were  the  dukes 
of  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  Bolton,  Devonshire,  Kent, 
Argyle,  Montrose,  and  Roxburg,  the  earls  of  Pom- 
fret,  Anglesey,  Carlisle,  Nottingham,  Abingdon, 
Scarborough,  Orford,  viscount  Townshend,  lord 
Halifax,  and  lord  Cowper. 

Orders  are  immediately  issued  by  the  regency  for 
proclaiming  the  king  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset  is  appointed  to  carry 
to  Hanover  the  intimation  of  his  majesty's  accession. 
The  parliament  meets  on  the  same  day,  August  1. 
On  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  the  lord  justices 
enter  the  house  of  peers;  the  chancellor,  in  his 
speech  to  both  houses,  acquaints  them  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  regency  for  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  observes  that  several  branches  of 
the  public  revenue  were  expired  by  the  demise  of 
her  late  majesty,  and  recommends  to  the  commons 
the  making  such  provisions  in  that  respect  as  may 
be  requisite  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown.    Addresses  of  both  houses,  containing 
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the  warmest  expressions  of  duty  and  affection  to 
their  new  sovereign,  who  did  not  fail  to  return 
such  answers  as  were  very  agreeable  to  his  parlia- 
ment. The  commons  pass  a  bill,  granting  to  his 
majesty  the  same  civil  list  which  the  queen  had  en- 
joyed;  with  additional  clauses  for.  the  payment  of 
arrears  due  to  the  troops  of  Hanover,  which  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  a  re- 
ward of  100,000/.  to  any  person  who  should  appre- 
hend the  pretender  in  landing  or  attempting  to 
land,  in  any  part  of  the  English  dominions.  On  the 
25th  of  August  the  lord  justices  prorogued  the  par- 
liament to  the  3d  of  September. 

A  letter  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  lord  jus- 
tices, assuring  them  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  maintain  a  good  intelligence  and 
amity  between  the  two  crowns.  About  the  same 
time  the  regency  received  several  orders  from  the 
king,  particularly  for  preparing  a  patent  to  create 
the  prince  royal  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  removing 
lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  was  done  with  particular  marks  of  severity ; 
the  seals  were  taken  from  him,  and  all  the  doors  of 
his  office  locked  and  sealed  up. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed that  the  queen  was  dead,  or  past  recovery, 
than  he  posted  to  Versailles ;  but  upon  his  arrival  he 
received  an  intimation  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy, 
desiring  him  to  quit  immediately  the  territories  of 
France ;  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  return  to 
Bar  le  Due. 

The  king  having  committed  the  government  of 
his  German  dominions  to  a  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  his  brother,  prince  Ernest,  went 
to  the  Hague,  embarked  with  the  prince  royal,  Sep. 
tember  16,  and  arrived  at  Greenwich,  September  18, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Before  landing  he 
knighted  Mr.  William  Sanderson,  the  captain  ot  bis 
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yacht,  and  appointed  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Berke- 
ley to  be  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  He  then  walked 
to  the  palace  through  the  park,  accompanied  by 
roost  of  the  nobility,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
principal  gentry,  amidst  an  infinite  crowd  of  persons 
of  all  conditions. 

George-had  now  a  very  important  point  to  settle, 
as  from  it  materially  depended  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign ;  he  had  his  ministers  to  choose 
either  among  the  whigs,  or  among  the  tones,  as 
queen  Anne  had  done  alternately  ;  or  to  compose, 
as  did  king  William,  a  motley  administration,  a 
very  hazardous  trial,  which  required  no  less  than 
all  his  abilities  to  make  it  practicable,  though  never 
with  any  remarkable  success.  George,  unwilling 
to  try  again  such  an*  experiment,  preferred  by  far 
wholly  to  resign  himself  and  his  cause  to  either  of 
the  two  parties ;  and  the  zeal,  prudence,  activity, 
and  foresight,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  whigs 
had  constantly  promoted,  and  finally  secured  the 
succession  in  the  protestant  line,  determined  his 
choice.  "  My  maxim,"  said  he,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  "  is  never  to  abandon  my  friends, 
"  to  do  justice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no 
roan ;"  qualifications  the  more  valuable,  that  a  Mach- 
iavelian  maxim  more  generally  prevailing,  particu- 
larly among  the  princes,  is  to  do  little  or  nothing 
for  their  friends,  as  they  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  them,  and  to  do  every  thing  for  their 
enemies,  in  proportion  as  they  want  to  conciliate 
them. 

Lord  Oxford,  who  was  not  at  Greenwich  when 
the  king  arrived,  was  one  of  the  earliest  there  the 
next  morning ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  re- 
main a  considerable  time  unnoticed  among  the 
crowd,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  permitted  at 
last  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  without  being  honoured 
with  a  single  word  -  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the. 
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duke  of  Marlborough,  lately  arrived  in  England, 
was  received  with  great  distinction,  as  well  as  all 
the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  An  instantaneous 
and  total  change  was  effected  both  in  the  king's 
household,  and  in  all  other  offices  of  honour  or 
advantage ;  and  the  tones,  except  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  royal 
favour.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  dismissed  from 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  restored  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  likewise  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  foot 
guards,  and  master  of  the  ordnance.  The  great 
seal  was  given  to  lord  Cowper,  the  privy  seal  to  the 
earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  earl  of  Sunderland.  A  new  privy  council  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  declared  presi- 
dent; but  all  affairs  of  any  importance  were  con- 
■  certed  by  a  cabinet  council  or  junto,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Marlborough,  Nottingham,  Sunderland, 
Halifax,  Townshend,  Cowper,  Stanhope,  and  So- 
nera. .  Soon  after  the  treasury  and  the  admiralty 
-were  put  in  commission. 

The  exclusion  of  the  tories  from  all  places  of  trust 
and  confidence,  exclusively  bestowed  upon  the 
whigs,  was  severely  censured,  as  making  the 
monarch  the  leader  of  a  party,  instead  of  the  sove- 
reign of  his  people  at  large.  It  must  be  considered, 
however,  that  at  that  time,  the  inveteracy  between 
the  two  parties,  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  the 
animosity  derived  from  the  dash  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous opinions  were  so  violent,  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  forming  a  solid  coalition  between  the  whigs 
and  the  tories. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  coronation  drawing 
near,  the  king,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  advanced 
some  of  the  peers  to  higher  ranks  and  created  some 
new  ones.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  per- 
formed October  20,  with  the  usual  magnificence. 
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The  first  affair  which  engaged  the  king's  atten- 
tion was  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  re- 
specting the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  Mr.  Prior, 
still  British  resident  in  France,  was  ordered  to  pre. 
sent  a  memorial  to  that  effect.  The  answer  he  re- 
ceived being  deemed  equivocal,  this  minister  was 
recalled,  and  the  earl  of  Stair  appointed  ambassador 
to  France.  He  prosecuted  the  affair  with  great 
vigour,  and  demanded  the  discontinuation  of  the 
canal  of  Mardyke,  where  another  harbour  was  in 
great  forwardness.  But  the  court  of  France  would 
not  yield,  and  maintained  that  the  stipulations  re- 
specting the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  could  not  de- 
prive the  king  of  the  natural  right  of  a  sovereign,  to 
make,  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  what  works  he 
should  judge  proper  for  the  advantage  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  earl  of  Stair  still  insisting,  Lewis  super- 
ciliously answered  him,  "  Mr.  Ambassador,  1  have 
"  always  been  master  at  home,  and  sometimes  else- 
M  where;  do  not  make  me  remember  of  it." 

General  Cadogan,  the  intimate  friend  of  Marl- 
borough, is  sent  to  Antwerp  as  plenipotentiary,  to 
assist  at  the  negotiation  or  the  barrier-treaty,  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  states-general. 

The  clamour  of  the  church  being  in  danger  is  re- 
vived t  jealousies  are  excited,  seditious  libels  dis- 
persed, dangerous  tumults  and  riots  raised  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  pretender,  at  this 
juncture,  sends  by  the  post  to  the  dukes  of  Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury,  Argyle,  and  other  noble- 
men, copies  of  a  manifesto,  printed  in  English, 
French,  and  Latin,  signed  at  the  top,  James  R. 
and  dated  at  Plombieres,  the  20th  of  August,  1714, 
asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  mentioning  the  good  intentions  of  his  sister  to- 
wards him,  which  had  been  frustrated  by  her  de- 
plorable death,  and  complaining  that  his  people  had 
immediately  proclaimed  for  their  king  a  foreign 
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prince,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  and  incontes- 
.  tible  laws  of  hereditary  right,  which  pretended  acts 
of  settlement  can  never  abrogate; 

Ann.  1715. 

The  parliament  is  dissolved,  and  another  is  called, 
January  15,  by  a  remarkable  proclamation,  in  which 
the  king  complains  of  the  evil  designs  of  men  dis* 
affected  to  his  succession,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
that  his  loving  subjects  will  send  up  to  parliament 
the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders ; 
and  tha  tin  the  elections  they  will  have  a  particular 
regard  to  suck  as  she-wed  ajirmness  to  the  protestant 
succession  when  it  was  in  danger. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  being  returned  to  England, 
all  original  instructions,  orders,  and  letters  he  had 
received  from  the  late  ministers,  and  also  all  the 
letters  written  by  him,  are  seized  pursuant  to  ah 
order  of  council. 

The  elections  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
by  both  parties,  but  with  great  superiority  on  the 
side  of  the  whigs.  The  parliament  met,  March  17; 
the  king's  speech,  besides  the  usual  topics  on  such 
occasions,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  unparalleled 
successes  of  a  war,  so  wisely  and  cheerfully  supported 
by  the  nation,  had  not  been  attended  with  a  more 
advantageous  peace ;  and  that  some  conditions, 
even  of  that  peace,  essential  to  the  security  and 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  duly  executed,  and 
might  be  looked  upon  as  precarious,  until  defensive 
alliances  were  formed  to  guarantee  the  present 
treaties.  "  The  pretender,  who  still  resides  in 
"  Lorraine,"  added  he,  "  threatens  to  disturb  us, 
"  and  boasts  of  the  assistance  which  he  still  expects 
**  here,  to  repair  his  former  disappointments." 

The  lords,  in  their  address,  expressed  their  hopes 
that  the  king,  assisted  by  his  parliament,  would  be 
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aide  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  parts.  The  commons  declared  their  resohi. 
tion  to  inquire  into  these  fatal  mismanagements  by 
which  the  country  was  depressed,  to  trace  out  those 
measures  whereon  the  pretender  placed  his  hopes, 
and  bring  the  author  of  them  to  condign  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  assured  the  house, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  which  had 
been  used  by  the  late  ministry  to  prevent  the  dis- 
covery of  their  guilty  transactions,  by  conveying 
away  several  papers  from  the  secretary's  office,  yet 
the  government  had  sufficient  evidence  left  to  prove 
the  late  ministry  the  most  corrupt  that  ever  sat  at 
the  helm ;  and  that  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
general  (meaning  the  duke  of  Ormond)  had  acted 
m  concert  witbt  jfc  not  received  orders  from,  mares- 
chal  de  Villars. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  finding  that  it  was  now  high 
time  to  consult  his  personal  safety,  withdraws  to  the 
continent,  leaving  a  letter,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  in  his  justification,  and  in  which  he  declared 
that  had  there  been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  a 
fair  and  open  trial,  he  should  notjnave  declined  the 
strictest  examination,  challenging  *^he  most  invete- 
rate of  his  enemies  to  produce  any  instance  of  criminal 
correspondence,  or  the  least  corruption  in  any  part  of 
the  administration  in  which  he  was  concerned. 

The  commons  enter  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  late  ministry.  All  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  late  negotiations  on  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce,  and  the  cessation  of  arms,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  house  in  fourteen  volumes.  These 
papers  are  referred  to  a  select  committee;  composed 
of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  by  ballot.  They 
meet  the  same  day,  and  choose  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole  for  their  chairman. 

The  sum  of  700,000/.  clear,  was  granted  by  the 
commons  for  the  civil  list  during  his  majesty's  life. 
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There  was  &  warm  debate  a  few  days  after  upon  a 
motion  for  an  address  against  pensions,  many  of 
which  had  been  lately  given  by  the  crown  to  seve- 
ral persons  of  quality,  who,  as  it  was  said  by  the 
leading  tories,  had  no  occasion  for  them.  The  mo* 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  1 9 1  against  1 68. 
Sir  John  Norris,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  men 
of  war  and  a  fleet  of  merchant'  ships,  sails  to  the 
Baltic,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  against  Sweden,  as  Charles  XII.  having  re- 
jected the  treaty  of  neutrality  concerted  by  the 
allies  for  the  security  of  the  empire,  had  caused  all 
ships  trading  to  those  parts  to  be  seized  and  confis- 
cated. King  George,  for  the  security  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king 
■  of  Denmark,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
duchies  of  firemen  and  Verden  should  be  made  over 
to  his  Britannic  majesty,  his  heirs  and  posterity,  on 
condition  that  he  should,  the  moment  he  took  pos- 
session of  them,  declare  war  against  Sweden.  The 
duchies  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  October  15, 
on  which  day  a  declaration  of  war  was  published  by 
king  George  in  his  German  dominions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection  seemed  to  increase  every  day  all  over  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  with  the  animosity  of  the  whigs 
against  the  tories,  and  particularly  against  the  late 
ministers,  for  whom  the  common  people  loudly 
professed  their  attachment,  on  account  of  their 
having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  beloved  queen 
Anne.  Notwithstanding  proclamations  against  riots, 
and  orders  of  the  justices  for  maintaining  the  peace, 
repeated  tumults  were  raised  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Those  who  celebrated  the  king's 
birth-day  with  the  usual  marks  of  joy  and  festivity, 
were  insulted  by  the  populace,  while  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration,  the 
whole  city  was  lighted  up  with  bonfires  and  illumi- 
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nations.  The  people  even  obliged  the  life-guards* 
who  patroled  through  the  streets,  to  join  in  the 
cry  of  **  High  church  and  Ormondjbr  ever  !"  and 
hi  Smkhfield  they  burned  the  effigy  of  long  Wil- 
liam. 

On  the  9th  of  June  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of 
the  secret  committee,  informed  the  house  the  report 
was  ready,  and  moved  that  a  warrant  might  be 
issued  by  the  speaker,  for  apprehending  several 
persons,  particularly  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Harley,  who  being  in  the  house,  were  both 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  The  report  being 
read,  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  consideration  or 
it  should  be  adjourned  to  a  certain  day ;  a  debate 
ensued,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, and  the  result  of  the  debate  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  lord  Bolingbroke,  of  lord  Oxford,  and  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  for  high  treason,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  earl  of  Strafford 
was  likewise  impeached  a  few  days  after. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  against  lord  Oxford 
being  approved  by  the  commons,  he  was  imme- 
diately impeached  in  the  usual  form  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords,  where  a  violent  altercation  en- 
sued. At  last  Oxford,  who  was  present,  rose  up 
and  spoke  to  the  following  purpose : — "  I  am  ac- 
**  cused,"  said  he,  **  for  having  made  a  peace,  a 
"  peace  which,  bad  as  it  is  now  represented,  has 
"  been  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  always  acted  by  the  imme- 
"  diate  directions  and  commands  of  the  queen  my 
"  mistress,  and  never  offended  against  any  known 
"  law.  I  am  justified  in  my  own  conscience  and 
"  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  old  insignificant 
"  man.*  But  I  cannot,  without  the  greatest  in- 
'*  gratitude,  remain  unconcerned  for  the  best  of 
" '  queens.  I  think  myself  under  an  obligation  to  vin- 
**'  dicate  her  memory,  and  the  measures  she  pursued. 
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"  to  my  dying  breath.  -  My  lords,  if  ministers-  of 
"  state,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands  of 
"  their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  ac- 
**  countable  for  their  proceedings,  it  may  one  day 
"  or  other  be  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  this 
"  august  assembly.  I  hope  that  in  the  prosecution 
"  of  this  inquiry  it  will  appear  that  I  have  merited 
"  not  only  the  indulgence  but  the  favour  of  this  go* 
"  vernment.  My  lords,  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave 
**.  of  your  lordships,  and  of  this  honourable  house, 
"  perhaps  for  ever.  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with 
"  pleasure  in  a  cause  favoured  by  my  late  dear 
"  royal  mistress ;  and  when  I  consider  that  I  am  to 
"  be  judged  by  the  justice,  honour  and  virtue  of 
"  my  peers,  I  shall  acquiesce  and  retire  with  great 
'*  content;  and,  my  lords,  God's  will  be  done." 
As  he  was  actually  much  indisposed  with  the  gravel 
he  was  not  sent  immediately  to  the  tower,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  days  at  his 
own  house,  in  custody  of  the  black  rod.  The  next 
day  the  lords  allowed  him  a  month  to  answer  the, 
articles  of  impeachment. 

When  the  earl  of  Oxford  went  home,  he  was  at* , 
tended  by  a  mob,  crying  out,  "  High  church,  Or- 
"  mond  and  Oxford  for  ever  /"  A  few  days  after, 
when  he  was  carried  to  the  tower,  the  crowd  was 
still  more  considerable,  and  so  clamarous  as  to  raise 
an  alarming  tumult  in  the  streets.  As  these  riots 
became  every  day  more  frequent,  and  were  spread 
through  the  kingdom,  the  commons,  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  such  disturbances,  passed  the 
famous  Proclamation  Act,  declaring,  "  That  if  any 
"  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully 
"  assembled,  should  continue  together  one  hour 
"  after  being  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of 
"  peace,  or  other  officer,  and  after  hearing  the  acts 
«  against  riots  read  in  public,  they  should  be  deemed 
«  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."  This 
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act  immediately  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was 
the  more  approved  by  his  majesty,  that  he  declared, 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  both  bouses  by  the  chan- 
cellor, that  he  had  certain  advice,  «*  that  attempts 
"  were  preparing  by  the  pretender  from  abroad, 
"  and  carrying  on  at  home  by  a  restless  party  in  his 
**  favour." 

This  act,  however,  the  most  severe  that  passed 
during  this  century,  was  at  that  time,  and  has  been 
since,  bitterly  censured  as  an  unconstitutional  re- 
striction on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  all  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  either  for  amusement,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  redress  of  their  grievances,  might  be 
rendered  criminal,  if  any  magistrate  was  pleased  to 
consider  them  as  such ;  a  case  indeed  not  out  of 
possibility,  but  certainly  out  of  aH  probability  from 
any  magistrate  in  his  senses ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  most 
peaceable  portion  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  state,  would  be  most  materially  en- 
dangered by  attempting  to  quell  popular  commo- 
tions with  those  moderate  measures,  occasionally 
sufficient  to  prevent,  but  always  inadequate  to  stop 
and  repress  them,  which  can  never  be  effected  but 
by  a  great  display  of  rigour  and  severity. 

Both  houses  vote  an  address  to  the  king,  assuring 
him  that  they  will,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
stand  by  and  support  Jiim,  against  all  his  open  and 
secret  enemies,  and  desire  him  to  give  such  direc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  securing  the  defence 
of  the  coasts,  and  to  issue  out  commissions  for  aug- 
menting his  forces  by  land.  Pursuant  to  this  ad- 
dress, thirteen  regiments  of  dragoons  and  eight  of 
foot  are  ordered  to  be  raised.  An  act  is  passed  at 
the  same  time  to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  sus- 
pected persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus 
act  in  that  time  of  danger. 

Lord  BoUngbroke  is  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
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bouse  of  lords.  Bills  being  brought  in  to  summon 
him  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  surrender  them- 
selves by  the  10th  of  September,  or  in  default. 
thereof,  to  attaint  them  of  nigh  treason ;  these  bills 
pass  both  houses,  and  receive  the  royal  assent.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  earl  of  Strafford 
are  also  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  re- 
solve, according  to  his  demand,  that  he  shall  be  in- 
dulged with  copies  of  such  papers  as  he  might  have 
occasion  to  use  in  his  defence. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  hav- 
ing failed  to  surrender  themselves  within  the  limited 
time,  the  earl  marshal  is  ordered  by  the  house  of 
lords  to  raze  their  names  and  armorial  bearings  out 
of  the  hat  of  peers. 

An  act  b  passed,  August  30,  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in  Scotland.  By  this  act,  every  vassal  that 
holds  lands  of  any  superior,  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son by  abetting  the  pretender,  shall  be  invested  with 
the  said  lands  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever.  There 
was  another'  clause  for  summoning  any  suspected 
person  in  Scotland,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  or  where 
it  should  be  judged  expedient,  to  find  bail  for  their 
good  behaviour,  with  certification,  that  if  they  did 
not  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  they  would  be  de- 
nounced as  rebels.  Notwithstanding  this  measure, 
the  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  great  conspiracy  in  England.  He  proclaims  the 
pretender  under  the  name  of  James  III.  and  sets  up 
his  standard,  September  6.  Several  suspected  per- 
sons are  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  a 
conspiracy  is  formed  to  seize  that  place,  but  the 
conspirators  fail  in  their  attempt.  A  more  danger- 
ous conspiracy  is  discovered  and  prevented  in  Eng- 
land. The  duke  of.  Powis,  the  lords  Laosdown, 
and  Duplin,  are  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high 
treason ;  a  warrant  is  issued  out  to  seize  the  earl  of 
R2 
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Jersey,  and  six  members  of  the  commons  are  appre- 
hended with  the  consent  of  the  house.  The  parlia- 
ment is  prorogued,  September  2]. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  con- 
demned, unheard,  and  attainted,  had  retired  to 
France.  The  pretender  appointed  the  duke  his 
prime  minister,  and  lord  Bolingbroke  secretary  of 
state.  In  the  mean  time,  being  privately  supplied 
with  sums  of  money  by  Lewis  XIV.  he  prepared  a 
small  armament  in  the  port  of  Havre,  under  a  fic- 
titious name.  Two  of  his  vessels  arrived  at  Ar- 
broath, with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  who  assured  the  earl  of  Mar  that  the 
pretender  would  soon  be  with  them.  The  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.  happening  at  that  time,  struck  a  general 
damp  upon  their  spirits ;  they  however  entertained 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  being  reinforced 
by  a  powerful  body  in  England. 

The  rebels  are  attacked  at  Preston  by  general 
Carpenter,  and  obliged  to  surrender,  November  13. 
On  the  same  day  the  earl  of  Mar  was  defeated  at 
Dumblain  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Six  thousand 
men  claimed  from  the  states-general,  pursuant  to 
the  treaty,  arrive  in  England,  and  are  sent  imme- 
diately to  Scotland  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  had  resolved  to  drive  the  earl  of  Mar  out  of 
Perth,  wherein  he  had  retired  with  the  remains  of 
his  forces. 

The  pretender  embarks  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  arrives  at  Peterhead,  December  22,  with 
six  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  the  marquis  of 
Tinmouth,  son  to  the  duke  of  Berwick.  Thence 
he  goes  to  Fetteross,  where  he  is  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  first  quality.  Here  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed ; 
his  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed  and 
circulated  through  all  the  ports  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 
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The  pretender  makes  his  public  entry  into  Dun- 
dee, and  goes  to  Scone,  with  an  intention  of  stay- 
ing until  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  should  be 
performed.  Thence  he  nukes  an  excursion  to 
Perth,  where  having  reviewed  his  forces,  he  assem- 
bles a  regular  council,  publishes  six  proclamations, 
and  makes  a  pathetic  speech  to  all  the  chiefs  of  his 
party.  But,  on  considering  that  the  king's  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  auxiliaries,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  not  only  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber, but  likewise  destitute  of  money,  arms,  am- 
munition, forage,  and  provisions,  they  unanimously 
determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  pre- 
tender, closely  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  em- 
barked on  board  a  small  French  ship,  with  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Melford,  lord  Drummond,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  to  the  number  of  seventeen, 
and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Gravelines. 

Thus  ended  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  many 
noble  families,  and  was  entirely  owing  to  the  violent 
measures  of  the  ministry;  which  kindled  such  an 
animosity  in  the  nation  as  encouraged  the  partizans 
of  the  pretender  to  hazard  a  revolt. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  seemed  even  more 
zealous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  England.  They  en- 
gaged in  an  association  against  the  pretender,  and  all 
his  abettors j  they  set  a  price  on  his  head,  and  at- 
tainted the  duke  of  Ormond. 

The  English  parliament  met,  January  9 ;  the  com- 
mons, in  their  address,  declared  that  they  would 
prosecute  in  the  most  vigorous  and  impartial  man- 
ner the  authors  of  the  destructive  counsels,  which 
had  drawn  down  these  miseries  upon  the  nation. 
They  forthwith  impeached  the  earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  Nithsdalc,  Cornwarth,  and  Wintoun,  lords 
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Nairn,  Finch,  Weddrington,  and  Kenmare,  and  at- 
tainted the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  earls  of  Mar 
and  Linlithgow,  and  lord  John  Drummond.  The  im- 
peached lords  pleaded  guilty,  and  received  sentence 
of  death.  Their  relations  vainly  applied  for  mercy 
to  the  king  and  to  both  houses.  The  council  re- 
solved that  the  sentence  should  be  executed ;  nay, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  president  of  the  council, 
having  discovered  on  this  occasion  some  inclination 
to  indulgence,  was  dismissed  from  the  king's  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  his  brother  and  his  sod. 

A  commission  for  trying  the  rebels  of  an  inferior 
rank  met  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason  Messrs.  Foster,  Mackintosh, 
and  SO  of  their  confederates.  The  judges  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose  at  Liverpool,  found  a  con- 
siderable number  guilty  of  high  treason ;  22  were 
executed,  and  about  1000  submitted  to  the  king's 
mercy,  and  petitioned  for  transportation. 

The  rebels  were  subdued,  but  the  unrelenting 
severity  exercised  against  them  had  considerably  in- 
creased the  general  discontent ;  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  condemned  persons  encountered  the 
pains  of  death,  had  prepossessed  many  spectators  in 
favour  of  the  cause  for  which  so  much  courage  was 
displayed  by  these  unhappy  victims.  The  ministry, 
perceiving  the  progress  of  this  universal  disaffection^ 
apprehended  that  a  new  parliament  might  wrest  the 
power  from  their  faction,  and  retort  upon  them  the 
violence  of  their  own  measures.  They  found  no 
other  scheme  to  provide  for  it  than  to  repeal  the  tri- 
ennial act,  and  by  a  new  law  to  extend  the  term  of 
parliament  to  seven  years.  The  motion  was  at  first 
introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  on  a  representa- 
tion that  triennial  elections  kept  up  party  divisions, 
raised  and  fomented  feuds  in  private  families,  and 
produced  ruinous  expenses ;  that  the  frequency'  of 
.  .  elections  might  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
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consequences,  especially  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  nation,  as  the  spirit  of  rebellion  still  remained 
unconquered.  The  motion  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  many  other  peers ; 
they  observed,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  constitution  ascertained  by 
the  practice  of  many  ages ;  that  frequent  elections 
were  a  necessary  right  of  the  subject  to  remedy 
abuses ;  that  if  the  present  house  of  commons  con* 
tinned  themselves  beyond  the  term  for  which  they 
were  chosen,  they  would  be  no  longer  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  nor  a  house  of  commons, 
but  a  house  of  their  own  making.  It  was  urged 
likewise,  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an 
innovation,  must  be  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  house  of  commons 
towards  the  crown,  by  increasing  their  apprehen- 
sion of  a  dissolution.  In  short,  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  opposed  since  by  the  whigs  to  the 
tones,  against  septennial  parliaments,  were  opposed 
at  that  time  by  the  tones  to  the  whigs,  who  pro- 
moted that  measure.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ques- 
tion being  put  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  69  voices  against  36 ;  but  24  lords 
protested  against  it.  The  bill  was  immediately  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  where  it  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  264  against  121,  and  being  sent  back  to 
the  lords,  received  soon  after  the  royal  assent. 

The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  the  king  re- 
solved to  visit  his  German  dominions ;  and  as  he 
was  restricted  from  leaving  Great  Britain  by  the  act 
for  the  farther  limitation  of  the  crown,  this  clause 
was  repealed  by  a  new  bill  that  passed  without  any 
difficulty.  On  the  26th  day  of  June  his  majesty 
closed  the  session,  embarked  for  Holland  July  9th, 
and  arrived  on  the  15th  at  Hanover.  The  most 
obvious  and  natural  method  of  carrying  on  the 
government  during  his  majesty's  absence,  was  the 
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appointment  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency ; 
but  this  measure  was  obstructed  by  an  unfortunate 
jealousy,  which  the  king  for  many  years  entertained 
of  his  son.  Under  these  impressions,  George  was 
unwilling  to  entrust  him  with  the  government  with- 
out joining  other  persons  in  the  commission,  and 
limiting  his  authority  by  the  most  rigorous  restric- 
tions; but  as  no  instance  was  found  of  persons 
having  ever  been  joined  in  commission  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  he 
-  did  not  give  him  the  title  of  regent,  but  appointed 
hun  Guardian  of  ike  reahn,  and  his  Lieutenant, 
an  office  unknown  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Edward  the  black  prince.  In  the  mean  time  the 
principal  direction  of  affairs  was  committed  to 
Townshend  and  Walpole. 

Few  occurrences  worth  noticing  happened  in  Eng- 
land during  the  king's  absence,  but  Hanover  now 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  negotia- 
tions, both  to  complete  the  acquisition  made  by  the 
king  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  to  secure  tran- 
quillity at  home  by  a  strict  union  with  France.  The 
two  provinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  command- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  the  only 
inlets  from  the  British  seas  into  Germany,  and 
which,  in  case  of  any  disturbance  in  the  North,  are 
most  capable  of  protecting  or  interrupting  the 
British  trade  to  Hamburgh,  were  undoubtedly  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  for  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  was 
extremely  provoked  at  the  conduct  of  George  I. 
who,  with  a'  view  of  consolidating  the  acquisition 
or  rather  usurpation  of  these  provinces,  had  joined 
the  confederacy  against  him ;  and  the  Swedish  mini- 
sters both  at  London  and  at  the  Hague,  caballed 
with  the  disaffected  in  England,  and  preparations 
were  making  to  invade  Great  Britain  with  a  con- 
siderable army  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  his  Swed,- 
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ish  majesty  refusing  to  listen  to  any  overtures  until 
.  Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  restored. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  British  cabinet  was 
to  form  sucli  alliances  with  the  European  powers 
as  would  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  preten- 
der, and  awe  his  followers  into  submission.  That 
great  end  could  not  be  attained  but  by  securing  the 
friendship  of  France,  and  her  support  to  the  protes- 
tant  succession ;  and  by  forming  at  the  same  time  so 
intimate  a  connection  with  the  emperor  and  Hoi- 
land,  as  to  set  France  at  defiance.  In  consequence, 
-the  ancient  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  was 
renewed,  February  16th;  a  new  defensive  treaty  with 
the  emperor  was  concluded,  May  25th ;  and  the 
British. cabinet  informed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now 
.  regent  in  France,  that  the  departure  of  the  pretender 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  was  an  indispensable 
preliminary.  The  duke  of  Orleans  employed  in  this 
negotiation  the  abbe  Dubois,  who  repaired  to  Han- 
over, where  the  business  was  carried  on  by  secretary 
Stanhope,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
-king.  After  a  few  conferences  Dubois  agreed,  in 
the  name  of  the  regent,  to  send  the  pretender  be- 
yond the  Alps,  and  to  demolish  the  port  of  Mar- 
dyke,  on  condition  of  confirming  the  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  guaranteed  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France  to  the  house  of  Orleans 
should  Lewis  XV.  die  without  issue. 

During  the  king's  absence  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  become  extremely  popular,  by  his  affability  and 
condescension  to  all  persons  without  distinction  of 
parties ;  and  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  he  had 
-displayed  in  his  administration.  He  still  increased 
his  popularity  by  a  short  progress  into  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire.  These  circumstances  were  not 
concealed  from  the  king.  The  jealousy  he  enter- 
tained against  his  son,  cud  not  fail  to  be  alarmed  at 
it,  and  induced  him  not  to  postpone  his  return  t» 
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England,  where  his  presence  was  still  more  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  hostile  schemes  of  the  Swedish 
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The  king  arrives  in  England  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  sends  immediately  a  detachment  of 
foot-guards  to  secure  the  Swedish  minister,  with  all 
his  papers,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  legation.  About 
the  same  time  baron  Gortz,  the  Swedish  resident 
in  Holland,  was  seized,  with  his  papers,  at  the 
desire  of  king  George.  The  baron  owned  he  had 
projected  the  invasion,  and  his  papers  proved  that 
the  scheme  was  not  only  plausible,  but  even  ripe 
for  execution,  which,  however,  was  postponed  until 
the  army  should  be  reduced,  and  the  Dutch  auxili-" 
aries  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  These  papers 
were  laid  before  the  parliament,  who  met  on  the 
20th  day  of  February,  and  afforded  to  his  majesty  a 
powerful  motive  to  obtain  such  supplies  as  should 
be  found  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. 

A  considerable  and  unexpected  change  in  the 
ministry  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before  the 
king's  return.  The  seeds  of  discontent  had  taken 
root  from  the  beginning  of  George's  reign,  and 
were  brought  to  maturity  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
German  junto,  who  principally  governed  the  king. 
This  junto,  at  his  accession,  and  for  some  time, 
consisted  of  his  German  ministers,  and  of  his  two 
mistresses,  the  baronesses  of  Schulenburgh  and  Kilman. 
seek,  the  former  created  afterwards  duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, and  the  latter  countess  of  Darlington.  The 
ministers  were  baron  Bothmar,  count  Bernsdorf,  and 
Robetbon  a  French  refugee,  who  was  the  king's 
secretary.  Besides  these  persons  of  ostensible  cotv- 
t*<ra«ace,  then  vera  two  Turks,  Mustapha.  and 
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Mahomet,  who  being  taken  prisoners  in  Hungary, 
had  served  the  king,  when  electoral  prince,  with 
such  zeal  and  fidelity,  that  he  took  them  to  Hano- 
ver, brought  them  to  England,  and  made  them 
pages  of  the  back  stairs.  Their  influence  over  their 
master  was  so  great,  that  they  obtained  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  recommendation  to  places,  and 
that  their  names  are  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  of 
count  Broglio  to  the  king  of  France.  Their  por- 
traits are  in  the  great  staircase  at  Kensington  palace. 
(Lysons's  Environs  of  London.) 

These  foreigners  considered  England  as  a  kind  of 
land  of  promise,  and  at  the  same  time  as  so  preca- 
rious a  possession,  that  they  endeavoured  to  enrich 
themselves  with  all  possible  speed.  Private  emolu- 
ments did  not,  however,  satify  their  rapaciousness  } 
"they  began  to  aim  at  the  honours  of  rank  and  pre- 
eminence. The  ladies  were  desirous  of  being  made 
peeresses ;  Bothmar  and  Bernsdorf  aspired  to  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords.  The  act  of  settlement  being 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  pretensions,  they 
were  opposed  by  lord  Townshend  and  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  leading  ministers  of  the  cabinet.  Their 
resistance  irritated  to  such  a  degree  the  Hanoverian 
crew,  that  by  their  cabals  and  the  intrigues  of  Sun- 
derland and  Stanhope,  they  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  these  two  ministers,  and  in- 
fuse into  the  king's  mind  such  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions on  their  pretended  partiality  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  as  to  determine  his  majesty  to  remove  Town- 
shend from  the  ministry,  and  appoint  him  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  place  from  which  he  was 
soon  after  dismissed,  which  was  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  Walpole,  and  the  removal  of  their 
friends  from  their  places  at  court  or  in  the  admini- 
stration. ( Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i. 
Chap.  13,  15,  16.) 
The  papers  of  baron  Gortz  being  read,  raised  the 
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utmost  indignation  in  both  houses ;  addresses  full  of 
the  most  lively  expressions  of  loyalty  and  zeal, 
were  presented  to  the  king.  Three  or  four  days 
after  their  address,  the  commons  passed  a  bill  for 
prohibiting  all  commerce  with  Sweden  as  long  as 
the  king  should  think- it  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  nation.  The  indignation  was  so 
general,  that  though  this  branch  of  trade  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  English  merchants,  the 
bill  met  with  little  opposition.  The  commons  vote 
10,000  seamen  for  the  present  year,  and  959,94S£ 
for  maintaining  the  guards,  garrisons,  and  land 
forces,  besides  24,000/.  for  the  payment  of  four 
battalions  of  Munster,  and  two  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
which  the  king  had  taken  into  his  service.  The 
money  voted  for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, amounted  to  above  two '  millions  and  a. 
half. 

While  the  commons  were  settling  the  ways  and 
means  to  raise  these  supplies,  Mr.  Secretary  Stan- 
hope delivered  to  the  house  the  following  message 
from  the  king: — "  His  majesty  being  desirous,  not 
*'  only  to  secure  his  kingdom  against  the  present 
"  danger  from  Sweden,  but  to  prevent  as  far  as 
*'  possible  the  like  apprehension  for  the  future, 
"  thinks  it  necessary  that  such  measures  should  be 
"  early  concerted  as  may  conduce  most  effectually 
"  to  this  end,  and  as  this  may  require  some  ex- 
"  pense,  his  majesty  hopes  that  his  commons  will 
"  enable  him  to  make  good  such  engagements  as 
"  may  ease  his  people  of  aU  future  charges  and  appre. 
"  hension  upon  this  account." 

On  Mr.  Stanhope's  motion,  that  a  supply  should 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  this  purpose,  warm  de- 
bates arose,  in  which  a  great  many  members  of  the 
whig  party  joined  with  the  tories.  It  was  observed 
that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
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as  with  the  language  of  the  country,  that  his  roes- 
sage,  presented  without  an  estimate  of  the  expense, 
was  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  penned  by  some  foreign  minister  ;  that 
it  was  surprising,  and  even  unaccountable,  that  a 
nation  so  lately  the  terror  of  France  and  Spain,should 
now  seem  so  terrified  by  such  an  inconsiderable  ene- 
my as  the  king  of  Sweden.  After  several  successive 
debates,  the  resolution  for  a  supply  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  four  votes  only,  which  gave  the 
king  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  this  great  opposition 
chiefly  proceeded  from  a  party  of  which  lord  Towns- 
hend  was  said  to  be  the  head,  he  received  that  very 
evening  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  informing  him 
that  his  majesty  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  -  The  next  morn- 
ing Walpole  waited  upon  the  king  to  resign  his 
places  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  king  shewed  an 
extreme  regret  to  part  with  him,  and  returned  the 
seals  no  less  than  ten  times  to  him,  but  he  laid  them 
again  and  again  upon  the  table,  saying,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  serve  faithfully  his 
majesty  with  those  ministers  to  whom  he  had  lately 
given  his  favour.  Sunderland  and  Addison  were 
appointed  secretaries  of  state.  Mr.  Stanhope  was 
made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  moved,  that  the  sup- 
ply voted  upon  the  late  message  should  be  fixed 
at  250,000/.  which  motion  was  carried. 

The  principal  business  of  this  session  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  47,268,883i 
Is.  2\d.  out  of  which  16,168,160/.  lis.  aid.  con- 
sisting of  long  and  short  annuities,  could  not  be 
redeemed  unless  by  offering  to  the  proprietors  such 
conditions  as  they  should  think  proper  to  accept ; 
the  rest  consisted  of  debts  provided  for  by  parlia- 
ment, with  an  interest  of  so  much  per  cent.    These 
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might  be  redeemed  either  by  reimbursing  the  capi- 
tal to  such  proprietors  as  insisted  upon  money,  or 
by  offering  new  terms,  which,  if  accepted  by  the 
proprietors,  were  to  be  deemed  an  actual  redemp- 
tion of  the  first  debt,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  off  in 
ready  money. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  scheme  for  reducing 
the  national  debt  was  built  upon  paying  off  the 
principal  and  interest  to  such  creditors  as  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  other  terms,  money  was 
to  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  after  many 
conferences  with  the  money  corporations,  the  bank 
agreed  to  furnish  two  millions  and  a  hah7,  and  the 
South  Sea  two  millions,  or  as  much  as  should  be 
called  for ;  and  for  the  money  advanced  these  com* 
panies  were  to  have  annuities  at  five  per  cent. 
Three  bills  were  accordingly  brought  in  and  passed 
into  laws;  namely,  the  General  Fund  Act,  the  Bank 
Act,  and  the  South  Sea  Act.  The  bill  respecting 
the  General  Fund  enacted,  that  proprietors  who 
were  willing  to  accept  five  per  cent,  redeemable  an- 
nuities in  Beu  of  their  lottery  orders,  should  signify 
their  option  by  subscribing ;  and  that  such  as  were 
willing  to  receive  their  principal  and  interest  in 
ready  money  should  likewise  declare  their  option  in 
writing. 

By  the  Bank  act  the  governors  and  company  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  reduce  to  five  per  cent, 
the  interest  of  several  sums  they  were  in  advance 
for  the  government,  for  some  of  which  they  receiv- 
ed six  per  cent,  and  for  the  rest  above  seven  per 
cent,  interest.  By  the  same  act  the  bank  agreed  to 
advance  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two  millions  and  it 
half,  towards,  discharging ,  the  national  debt,  if 
wanted,  on  condition  that  they  should  have  five  per 
cent,  for  as  much  as  they  might  advance,  redeem- 
'  able  by  parliament. 

By  the  South,  Sea  act  the  company  agreed  to ' 
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reduce  in  the  tame  proportion  the  interest  they 
received  from  government  for  their  stock;  and  it 
wis  enacted  that  the  company  should  continue  a 
corporation  until  the  redemption  of  their  annuity, 
towards  which  no  less  than  a  million  should  be  paid 
at  a  time.  They  were  also  required  to  advance  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  millions,  towards  discharg- 
ing the  principal  and  interest  due  on  the  four  lottery  . 
funds  of  the  9th  and  10th  years  of  queen  Anne. 

The  sums  which  these  two  companies  agreed  to 
advance  were  never  asked  for,  as  no  money  was  de- 
manded by  the  creditors,  except  very  small  sums, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  471L  4s.  and  annuities 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  were  granted  upon  a 
principal  of  about  25,869,247/.  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  that  time  redeemed  or  reduced. 

In  the  General  Fund  act  there  is  a  clause  which  ap- 
plies to  discharging  the  principal  and  interest  of 
sock  national  debts  as  were  Incurred  before  the  25th 
of  September  last,  all  saving  or  surplus  in  the  appro- 
priated funds,  which  must  arise  from  the  redemp- 
tions or  reductions  provided  for  by  that  act,  the 
first  by  which  a  sinking  fund  was  constituted  for 
the  discharge  of  national  debts. 

Lord  Oxford,  who  had  now  remained  almost  two 
years  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  petitioned  to  be 
brought  to  his  trial.  The  ISth  day  of  June  was 
appointed,  and  afterwards  prolonged  to  the  94th 
on  the  demand  of  the  commons.  At  the  appointed 
tone  the  peers  repaired  to  Westminster  hall.  The 
commons  were  assembled  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house;  the  king  with  the  royal  family  and  the 
foreign  ministers  were  seated  in  boxes.  The  earl 
of  Oxford  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  his  answers,  and  the  replication  of 
the  commons  were  read.  Lord  Harcourt  having 
then  signified  that  he  had  a  motion  to  make,  the 
.lords  retired  to  their  own  house.    There  he  repre- 
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sented  that  a  considerable  time  would  be  unneces- 
sarily consumed  in  going  through  all  the  articles  of 
impeachment;  that  if  the  commons  would  make 
good  the  two  articles  for  high  treason,  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford would  forfeit  both  his  life  and  estate,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter;  whereas,  to  proceed 
on  the  method  proposed  by  the  commons,  would 
draw  the  trial  on  to  a  prodigious  length.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  judgment  should  be  first  given 
upon  the  articles  of  high  treason.  The  motion  be- 
ing carried  produced  a  dispute  between  the  two 
houses.  The  commons,  at  a  conference,  declared 
that  it  was  their  undoubted  privilege  to  impeach  a 
peer  either  for  treason  or  a  misdemeanour,  or  to. 
mix  the  accusation  .as  they  thought  proper.  The 
lords  asserted  that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in  every 
court  of  justice  to  direct  such  methods  of  proceed- 
ing as  it  should  think  fit  to  be  observed  in  all  causes 
under  its  cognizance.  The  commons  demanded  a 
free  conference,  which  was  refused;   the  dispute 

grew  warm.  The  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  lower 
ouse,  importing  that  they  intended  presently  to 
proceed  on  lord  Oxford's  trial.  The  commons  dis- 
regarded this  information  and  refused  to  attend. 
Soon  after  the  lords  repairing  to  Westminster  hall, 
and  commanding  the  earl  to  be  brought  forth,  made 
a  proclamation  for  his  accusers  to  appear  and  make 

ri  their .  impeachment  against  him.  After  this 
court  sat  perfectly  silent  during  about  a  quarter . 
of  an  hour  as  if  expecting  the  commons  should  ap- 
pear; they  then  adjourned  to  their  house,  where, 
the  question  that  the  earl  should  be  acquitted  passed 
after  some  debate. 

The  accusation  of  high  treason  against  lord  Ox- 
ford was  so  frivolous,  that  his  life  was  in  no  manner 
of  danger ;  but  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his 
title  and  fortune,  not  only  to  the  dispute  between 
the  two  houses,  but  particularly  to  the  late  change 
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in  the  administration,  as  by  it  he  was  delivered 
from  the  persecution  of  Walpole,  and  numbered  in 
the  upper  house  many  peers  of  the  whig  party  who 
now  joined  with  the  tones.  The  commons,  how- 
ever, to  express  their  sense  of  his  demerit,  present- 
ed an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  except  the  earlof  Oxford  out  of 
the  intended  act  of  grace,  that  they  might  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  against  him  in  a  parliamentary 
way.  The  king  complied  with  their  demand,  and 
forbade  the  earl  to  appear  at  court ;  but  this  in- 
stance of  intended  severity  proved  a  signal  though 
unintentional  favour,  as  an  act  of  grace  upon  an 
accusation  of  high  treason  would  have  fixed  on 
Oxford's  name  a  stigma,  which  was  finally  rub- 
bed off  by  the  acquittal  he  obtained  in  the  up- 
per house ;  the  more  so,  that  there  remained  no 
regular  parliamentary  way  for  a  new  prosecution 
on  the  same  articles  of  impeachment. 

The  king  having  given  his  assent  to  the  act  of 
grace,  and  to  all  the  bills  that  were  ready,  closed 
the  session,  July  15th. 

A  Spanish  army  of  6000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  marquis  de  Leede,  invades  Sardinia, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  conquers  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  king  and  the  regent  of  France  being  guaran- 
tees of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  concert  measures  with  the  Imperial 
minister  for  an  accommodation  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain  on  such  terms  as  should  be 
equally  advantageous  to  both,  supply  the  defects  of 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden,  and  establish  on  a 
more  solid  basis  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
abbe  Dubois  comes  over  to  London.  Lord  Stan- 
hope is  sent  to  Madrid,  and  lord  Cadogan  to  the 
Hague.  These  negotiations  gave  birth  to  the  fa- 
mous treaty  called  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  which 
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was  concluded  the  next  year  between  the  emperor, 
France,  and  England.  Holland  some  time  after 
acceded  to  it.  It  was  agreed  that  the  emperor 
should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  fa  point  king  Philip  had  much  at  heart),  and 
part  with  Sardinia  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  lieu  of 
which  the  duke  was  to  surrender  Sicily  to  the  em- 
peror. The  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Placentia,  which  the  queen  of  Spain  claimed 
by  inheritance,  as  princess  of  the  house  of  Farneze, 
was  to  be  settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in  case  the 
present  possessors  should  die  without  male  issue. 
Philip,  dissatisfied  with  this  partition,  continued  to 
make  formidable  preparations  by  sea  and  land.  The 
king  having,  in  concert  with  the  regent  of  France, 
vainly  interposed  his  admonitions,  ordered  a  strong 
squadron  to  be  equipped  with  all  possible  expedition. 
On  the  3d  of  November  the  princess  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  whose  baptism  occasioned  an  un- 
happy difference  between  the  father  and  the  grand- 
father. The  former  had  designed  the  duke  of  York, 
bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  the  king's  brother,  to  be  one 
of  the  godfathers  with  his  majesty.  But  when  the 
ceremony  took  place,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  not 
is  a  proxy,  but  in  his  own  name,  stood  godfather 
with  the  king.  The  prince,  who  had  not  been 
personally  acquainted  with  it,  and  considered  it  as 
an  intrigue  of  the  duke,  expressed  his  resentment 
to  him  in  very  warm  terms,  which  being  reported 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  sent  his  commands  to  the 
prince  to  confine  himself  within  his  own  apartments 
till  he  received  farther  orders,  and  afterwards  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  of  St. 
James,  where,  however,  the  children  were  detained. 
All  peers  and  peeresses,  all  privy  counsellors  and 
their  wives,  were  forewarned,  that  all  persons  who 
should  go  to  see  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wiles, 
should  have  no  access  to  his  majesty's  presence  % 
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besides,  such  as  enjoyed  {dices  or  employments 
under  both  the  king  and  prince,  were  Obliged  to 
quit  the  service  of  one  of  them. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  21st  day  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  king  declared  in  his  speech  that  he  had 
reduced  the  army  to  very  near  one  half  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  session.  After  the  usual  addresses 
of  thanks,  the  commons  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  the  estimates  and  accounts;  10,000 
men  were  voted  for  the  sea  service  at  4-L  a  month 
each;  and  224,857/.  II*.  lid.  for  the  ordinary  of 
the  navy.  The  number  of  standing  forces  was  fixed, 
after  warm  debates,  at  16,3*7  effective  men.  Mr. 
Shippon,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  having  said, 
"  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech 
"  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  meridian 
"  of  Germany  than  for  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
"  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  a  stran- 
"  ger  to  the  English  language  and  constitution ;" 
these  expressions,  which  Mr.  Shippon  refused  to 
retract  or  to  extenuate,  were  considered  as  a  scandal- 
ous invective  against  the  king's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  his  confinement  to  the  tower  was  voted 
by  a  great  majority. 

An  attempt  was  made  about  this  time  to  lower 
the  value  of  guineas,  on  account  of  the  great  scar- 
city of  silver  coin,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  silver  and  the  importation  of  gold ;  the  over- 
valuation of  which,  in  the  current  coins  of  Great 
Britain,  had  occasioned  a  clandestine  trade,  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  and  other  foreign- 
ers, in  concert  with  the  Jews,  which  consisted  in 
exporting  silver  coin  and  importing  gold,  which 
being  corned  into  guineas,  produced  fifteen  pence 
profit  by  every  guinea,  that  is,  more  than  six  per 
cent.}  and  as  these  returns  might  be  made  five  or 
six  times  a-year,  considerable  sums  were  got,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  thereby  drained 
3  3 
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of  silver  and  overstocked  with  gold.  After  an  un- 
successful trial  for  lowering  the  value  of  guineas, 
the  two  houses,  taking  into  consideration  a  remark- 
able representation  of  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  resolved  that  the 
standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  king- 
dom should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight,  or 
denomination,  and  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of  the  silver 
coin.  (TindaPs  History  of  England,  voL  xix. 
p.  177 J 

Ann.  J7I8. 

The  judges  are  consulted  on  two  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  king  and  prince  of  Wales;  the 
first  was,  whether  the  care  of  the  education  of  the 
royal  family  belonged  of  right  to  the  king  ?  The 
other  was,  whether  the  king  could  retain,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children,  some  part  of  the 
100,000/.  granted  by  parliament  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  ?  The  judges  were  most  of  them  for  th* 
affirmative  on  the  first  point ;  but  they  were  divided 
upon  the  second,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as 
seemed  to  favour  the  prince.  This  consultation 
proved  fruitless ;  the  prince  left  the  education  of  his 
children  to  the  king,  but  refused  to  contribute  to 
the -expense. 

About  this  time,  one  James  Shepheard,  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  apprentice  to  a  coach-maker,  and  who 
seemed  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  Newgate,  sent  a  letter 
to  a  non-juring  clergyman  whom  he  never  knew  be- 
fore, and  to  whom  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  as- 
sassinating king  George.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
Erehended  and  brought  to  his  trial.  He  did  not 
esitate  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  had 
been  deposed  against  him,  and  maintained  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  it,  nor  any  guilt  in  the  fact  if 
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committed;  upon  this  he  was  condemned  and  ex- 
ecutecL 

The  king  condescends  to  permit  his  being  chosen 
governor  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  be  a  proprietor  in  their  stock. 

A  bill  is  brought  in  for  vesting  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  trustees,  to 
be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  for  giving 
relief  to  lawful  creditors,  by  determining  the  claims ; 
and  for  the  more  effectual  bringing  into  the  respec- 
tive exchequers  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates 
till  sold. 

The  king  signifies  by  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  that  information  he  had  received  from 
abroad,  induced  him  to  think  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  this 
year  for  the  sea  service,  and  desires  that  the  house 
would  provide  for  such  exceeding,  which  they  im- 
mediately complied  with.  The  parliament  is  pro- 
rogued March  2lst. 

Admiral  Byng  at  the  head  of  the  English  squad- 
ron being  anchored  off  Mahon,  receives  advice,  July 
23rd,  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  seen  a  month 
before,  steering  towards  Naples,  dispatches  messen- 
gers to  inform  the  governor  of  Milan,  and  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  of  his  being  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  arrives  the  9th  of  August  in  view  of  the 
Faro  of  Messina  to  the  inexpressible  joy  ■  of  the 
people.  The  Spanish  army  consisting  of  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de 
Leede,  being  landed  in ,  Sicily  in  the:  beginning  of 
July,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  and 
castles  of  Palermo  and  of  great,  part  of  the  island, 
had  taken  the  town  of  Messina,  and  were  then  car- 
rying on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  .  Admiral  Byng 
immediately  dispatched  his  first  captain  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  Spanish  general,  acquainting  him  that  he 
came  fully  empowered  to  promote  such  measures  as 
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might  best  accommodate  all  differences  between  the 
contending  powers.  He  therefore  proposed  to  him 
to  come  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  two  months,  in 
order  to  give  time  to  the  several  courts  to  agree  on 
such  resolutions  as  might  restore  a  lasting  peace. 
The  marquis  de  Leede  having  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion, admiral  Byng  instantly  sailed,  intending  to  go 
before  Messina,  and  met  in  his  way  the  Spanish  fleet 
lying  by  and  drawn  into  a  line  of  battle  off  cape 
Fassaro,  about  six  leagues  distance  from  the  shore, 
^ut  when  the  admiral  came  up  near  to  them,  they 
abandoned  their  order  of  battle,  and  falling  into 
confusion  and  uncertainty  whether  to  resist  or  fly, 
they  became  an  easy  prey,  and  were  all  taken  ex-, 
cept  three  men  of  war  and  as  many  frigates  which 
escaped. 

The  parliament  met  November  JIth;  the  king 
in  his  speech,  mentioned  the  alliance  he  had  con* 
eluded  with  the  two  greatest  princes  of  Europe, 
who  were  bound  to  support  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  his  family.  He  also  acquainted  them 
that  the  Spaniards  having  rejected  all  amicable  pro* 
posals,  and  broken  through  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements obtained  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  check 
their  progress,  and  was  convinced  that  a  British 
parliament  would  enable  him  to  resent  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  as  became  his  majesty.  A 
motion  was  made  in  both  houses  for  addresses  ap- 
proving of  the  tang's  measures  with  regard  to  Spain, 
and  after  great  debates  they  were  agreed  to.  The 
commons  immediately  voted  a  supply.  They  al- 
lowed for  the  sea-service  13,500  sailors,  and  12,435 
men  for  the  land  service.  These  two  articles,  with 
the  sums  voted  for  making  good  deficiencies  for  the 
ordinary  of  the  navy  and  other  things,  amounted  to 
2,257,.58U.  19*.  This  supply  was  raised  by  a, 
land-tax,  the  malt-tax,  and  a  lottery  for  500,000*, 
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The  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  penetrates  into 
Norway,  a  conquest,  which  would  have  compensat- 
ed all  his  losses  in  Germany ;  he  takes  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  that  kingdom,  but  is  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball  on  visiting  the  trenches  at  FredericshalL 
The  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  thus  se- 
cured to  the  house  of  Hanover. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  a  bill,  privately  con- 
certed by  the  ministry  with  the  most  eminent  dis- 
senters, for  repealing  the  acts  against  occasional  con- 
formity, the  growth  of  schism  and  some  clauses  in 
the  corporation  and  test  acts  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  lords  under  the  title  of  an  act  for  strength- 
ening the  protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms. 
Aftet  a  long  debate,  the  house  agreed  to  leave  out 
some  clauses  concerning  the  test  and  corporation 
acts ;  then  the  bill  was  committed,  and  afterwards 
passed.  It  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the  lower 
house,  but  was  at  last  carried  by  the  majority. 

The  king  sends  a  message  to  the  commons,  De- 
cember 17th,  to  acquaint  them,  that  having  in  com- 
mon with  the  king  of  France  vainly  endeavoured 
to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  done  to  his  sub- 
jects by  the  king  of  Spain,  or  even  to  obtain  a  dis- 
continuance of  his  unjust  hostilities,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  Spain.  After 
the  reading  of  this  message  in  both  houses,  an  ad- 
dress is  voted,  to  assure  the  king  that  they  will  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  the  utmost  vigour 
assist  him  in  the  war  till  Spain  is  reduced  to  agree 
to  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  to  such  conditions 
of  trade  and  commerce  as  the  nation  is  justly  en- 
titled to  by  their  several  treaties. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  war  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  in  France  against  Spain. 

This  rupture  raised  once  more  the  declining  hopes 
of  the  pretender,  as  he  found  a  powerful  ally  in  car- 
dinal Alberony,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  where 
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his  credit  and  influence  were  no  less  unlimited  than  ,■ 
cardinal  Richelieu's  in  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIII.  The  strength  of  his  mind,  the  bold- 
ness of  his  character,  his  extensive  abilities  and  dan- 
gerous intrigues,  were  quite  adequate  to  his  am- 
bitious views.  His  present  scheme  had  not  a  lesser 
tendency  than  to  revive  throughout  all  Europe  the 
flames  of  the  late  general  war,  and  the  issue  would 
have  answered  his  expectations,  had  fortune  better 
seconded  his  audacious  attempts.  Conscious  that 
what  efforts  soever  Spain  might  make,  she  could 
never  resist  at  once  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  Alberony  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  the  two  latter  by  supporting  military  force  with 
his  complots  and  intrigues  against  them.  France 
abounded  with  malcontents,  and  the  regent  had  many 
enemies ;  both  had  applied  to  the  Spanish  court, 
where  the  resentment  against  the  duke  of  Orleans 
procured  them  a  favourable  hearing.  Prince  Cella. 
mare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  ordered 
to  treat  with  them.  The  project  was  to  seize  the 
regent  in  some  party  of  pleasure.  The  king's  per- 
son was  to  be  secured,  and  proper  orders  were  to 
be  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  as- 
semble the  parliaments,  whilst  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  should  meet,  and  make  a  final  determina- 
tion of  matters,  so  as  to  have  the  regency  of  France 
transferred,  if  possible,  to  king  Philip,  or  at  least 
the  late  king's  will  executed.  The  mines  were 
charged  and  ready  to  spring,  when  the  regent,  re* 
ceiving  positive  advice  from  king  George  that  some 
attempt  was  contriving  against  his  person  and  go. 
vernment,  found  means,  by  the  vigilance  and  activi- 
ty of  the  police,  to  discover  and  seize  the  papers  and 
principal  accomplices  in  the  plot,  Alberony  had 
set  on  foot  at  the  same  time  a  secret  negociation 
with  the  king  of  Sweden  for  the  support  of  the 
Jacobites  and  mal-contents  in  England  and.  the  re* 
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storation  of  the  pretender,  who  went  to  Spain  to 
settle  with  Alberony  the  plan  of  operations.  He 
was  magnificently  received  at  Madrid,  where  he 
entered  in  one  of  the  king's  coaches  attended  by 
the  guards,  and  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Buen-Retiro.  The  next  day  he  was  visited  by  the 
king,  the  royal  family,  and  the  grandees,  and  com- 
plimented as  king  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival, a  squadron  of  ten  men  of  war  with  6000  re- 
gular troops  on  board,  mostly  Irish,  with  arms  for 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  was  .  prepared  for 
him.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise,  with  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  He  was  to  publish  in  proper  places 
in  has  catholic  majesty's  name,  a  manifesto,  import- 
ing, that  he  sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea  forces  to 
seme  as  auxiliaries  to  king  James,  for  the  restoration 
of  whom  he  was  determined  to  use  all  his  power ; 
that  he  hoped  Providence  would  favour  so  just  a 
cause ;  but  that  the  fear  of  ill-success  might  not 
hinder  any  person  from  declaring  readily  for  him, 
he  promised  a  secure  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  all 
that  should  join  king  James,  and  in  case  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country,  he  declared  that  every 
sea  or  land  officer  should  have  the  same  rank  as  he 
enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  soldiers  should  be 
received  and  treated  like  his  own. 

Arm.  1719. 

.  These  preparations  had  not  been  so  secret  as  to 
prevent  king  George  receiving  timely  notice  of 
them  to  take  the  necessary  precautions.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  same  favour,  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  the  particulars  he  could  dis- 
cover. A  proclamation  was  issued  against  the  duke 
of  Ormond  and  the  other  lords  that  were  with  him; 
a  reward  of  5000/.  was  promised  for  seising  the 
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duke,  and  of  1000/.  for  each  of  the  rest ;  some 
forces  were  ordered  into  the  north  and  the  west  of 
England ;  the  states-general  had  notice  to  have  2000 
men  ready  to  transport  into  England  when  occasion 
required,  and  the  naval  armament  against  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  hastened  as  much  as  posd- 

George  having  informed  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  these  discoveries  and  transactions,  they 
promised  to  support  him  against  all  his  enemies, 
and  desired  he  would  augment  his  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  assuring  him  they  would  make  good  the 
extraordinary  expences.  Two  thousand  men  were 
landed  from  Holland,  and  six  battalions  of  Im- 
perialists from  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

A  proposal  from  the  South-Sea  Company  for  ad- 
vancing 700,000/,  to  government,  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  commons,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of 
the  members  to  destine  the  sum  to  the  growing  ne- 
cessities of  the  government.  But  in  a  grand  com-  , 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  it  was  resolved  that  that 
sum  should  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund.    . 

The  duke  of  Ormond  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  had 
reached  Cape  Finisterre  when  his  fleet  was  dispers- 
ed and  disabled  by  a  violent  storm.  Two  frigates, 
however,  arrived  in  Scotland  with  some  field  offi- 
cers, 300  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  2000  men.  They 
were  joined  by  a  small  body  of  Highlanders,  ana 
took  possession  of  Donan  castle.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  a  few  regular  forces  and  driven  from 
one  eminence  to  another  till  night,  when  the  high- 
landers  dispersed,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Spaniards  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  February 
38th,  that  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
so  settled,  that  the  number  of  English  peers  might 
not  be  enlarged  beyond  six  above  the  present  nwu- 
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ber,  and  that  instead  of  sixteen  elective  seen  in 
Scotland,  35  might  be  made  hereditary  on  the  part 
of  that  kingdom.  During  the  debate,  a  message 
was  received  from  the  king,  intimating  that  he  was 
willing  that  his  prerogative  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  settling  the  state  of  the  British  peerage  he 
had  so  much  at  heart.  It  appeared  that  the  num- 
ber of  peers  at  the  accession  of  James  I.  amounted 
to  59  only,  but  at  this  time  their  number  amount- 
ed to  176,  besides  the  Scotch  peers.  James  I.  had 
'  created  62,  Charles  I.  59,  Charles  D.  64,  James  II. 
8,  William  and  Mary,  30,  queen  Anne,  30,  king 
George,  SO  ;  total  332,  from  which  154  were  ex- 
tinct. 

An  address  of  thanks  for  the  king's  message  was 
voted,  and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  bill.  This  measure  alarmed  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Scottish  peers  as  well  as  many  Engftsh 
commoners,  who  saw  in  the  bill  the  avenues  of  digni- 
ty and  title  shut  up  against  them,  and  they  exclaimed 
against  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  constitution  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  royal  prerogative.  Treatises  and 
pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  ;  in  short,  this  bill  raised  such  a  clamour, 
that  the  lords  thought  it  proper  to  put  off  ks  thfot 
reading  a  fortnight,  by  which  means  it  was  drop- 
ped for  this  session,  as  four  days  after  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

The  king  having  appointed  lords  justices  to  rule 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  embarks  for  Holland, 
May  1 1th,  and  proceeds  to  Hanover,  where  he  con- 
etudes  a  peace  with  Ulrica,  the  new  queen  of 
Sweden.  By  this  treaty,  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  are  abandoned  for  ever  to  the  royal  and 
electoral  house  of  Hanover,  and  the  king  obliges 
himself  to  pay  to  the  queen  of  Sweden  a  mtmon  of 
rix-doibrs,  (25p,00oi)     He  likewise  meditates  9 
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•peace  between  Sweden  and  his  former  allies,  the 
Danes,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Poles.  In  the  mean 
time,  admiral  Byng  continued  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  powerfully  assisted  the  Imperialists  in 
compelling  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. During  these  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  duke  of  Berwick  advanced  with  the 
French  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  he 
took  Fort  Passage,  and  destroyed  six  ships  of  war 
that  were  on  the  stocks ;  then  he  reduced  Fontara- 
bia,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Port  Antonio  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Lord  Cobham,  at  the  head  of  4000  men, 
reduced  with  little  difficulty  Vigo  and  Point-a-Vedra, 
where  they  found  some  brass  artillery,  small  arms, 
and  military  stores,  with  which  they  returned  to 
England.  Captain  Johnson,  with  two  ships  of  war, 
destroyed  the  same  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  the 
port  of  Ribadeo,  so  that  the  naval  power  of  Spain 
was  totally  ruined. 

Spam,  oppressed  on  all  sides,  and  exhausted  by 
her  late  unsuccessful  efforts,  began  to  think  serious- 
lyief'.peace.  King  Philip's  intention  was,  that  the 
gtatesigeneral  should  be  mediators ;  a  plan  was  sent 
apcpsdiagly,  and -delivered  to  them  December  22nd; 
but  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  duke 
«£  Orleans,  having  intimated  that  they  would  heark- 
en,  op  no  peace,  as  long  as  Alberony  was  in  place ; 
Philip  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  making  him.  a 
sacrifice,  and  purchased  the  tranquillity  of  his  peo- 
ple, at  the  expence  of  an  enterprising  minister,  who 
was  top  constantly  unfortunate  not  to  be  suspected, 
at  least  of  imprudence.  The  plan  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  rejected,  and  npthing  less  would  be  ac- 
cepted but  a  full  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
which  was  submitted  to  by  the  king  of  .Spain. 

The,  king,  aft er*six  mouths  absence,  returned  to 
London,  November-  J  4th,  more  respected  than  ever, 
swing  to  the  complete  success  both  of  his  political 
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and  military  measures  for  the  welfare  and  interest 
of  his  dominions,  and  to  establish  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

The  parliament  meets,  November  23rd.  The 
king  in  his  speech  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  his 
being  enabled  by  the  prosperous  issue  of  his  endea- 
vours, to  inform  them,  that  all  Europe  as  well  as 
Great  Britain  is  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  by  the  influence  of 
British  arms  and  counsels.  He  exhorts  the,  com- 
mons to  concert  proper  means  for  lessening  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  and  concludes  with  a  panegyric 
upon  his  own  government.  The  addresses  of  both 
houses  were  full  of  thanks  and  congratulations  on 
the  success  of  all  his  measures.  The  bill  for  limit- 
ing the  peers,  which  had  been  dropped  by  the  pro- 
rogation, was  resumed  the  third  day  of  this  session, 
passed  the  house  of  lords,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  269  against 
177. 

Ann.  1110. 

The  king's  speech,  by  recommending  to  the  com- 
mons the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessen- 
ing the  national  debt,  had  raised  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  some  important  plan  to  that  effect,  and  the 
famous  South-Sea  scheme,  the  fatal  effects  of  which 
brought  the  national  credit  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, now  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  parliament. 
Since  the  revolution  under  king  William,  the  sup- 
plies granted  by  parliament  proving  insufficient,  or 
requiring  too  long  a  time  to  be  collected,  the  go-, 
vernment  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a 
'  high  interest  from  several  companies  of  merchants. 
A  wise  and  successful  step  towards- lessening  these 
redeemable  debts  had  been  lately  made  by  giving 
the.  several  companies  the  option  either  of  accepting 
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of  lower  interest,  namely,  5  per  cent,  or  of  being 
paid  the  principal.  All  these  companies  having  pre- 
ferred to  accept  of  the  reduced  interest,  an  adequate 
reduction  in  the  national  debt  had  been  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  remained  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  irredeemable  annuities  created  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  for  a  period  of  89,  96, 
ana  99  years,  amounting  nearly-  to  800,000/.  pec 
annum,  as  no  effectual  measures  could  be  adopted 
to  lessen  the  national  debt,  whilst  these  annuities 
remained  irredeemable.  The  South-Sea  Company 
made  proposals,  tending  to  effect  this  liquidation  by 
reducing  these  debts  to  a  redeemable  state.  The 
ministers  very  much  approved  the  plan,  and  accord- 
ingly laid  the  business  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  having  explained  this  plan,  declared, 
that  if  it  was  accepted,  the  national  debt  could  be 
liquidated  in  26  years.  The  terms  were,  that  the 
South-Sea  Company  would  redeem  the  debts  of  the 
nation  out  of  the  lands  of  the  private  proprietors 
upon  whatever  terms  they  could  agree  on  j  and  for 
the  interest  of  these  debts  thus  redeemed,  and  taken 
into  their  own  hands,  they  would  be  allowed  by 
government  for  six  years,  five  per  cent,  interest, 
which  then  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent. 
and  should  at  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  who  spoke  immediately 
after  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  compliment- 
ed him  on  the  clear  and  intelligible  manner  in  which 
he  had  explained  the  business,  and  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  every  member  of  the  house  was  ready  to 
accept  the  proposal  according  to  the  scheme  which 
had  been  so  well  elucidated,  he  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  no  -other  regular  motion  could  be  made 
than  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress.  It 
was  resolved,  however,  by  the  majority,  that  with 
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a  new  of  obtaining  the  best  bargain  for  the  na- 
tion, every  other  company,  or  any  society  of  men, 
might  be  also  at  fall  liberty  to  deliver  in  their  pro- 
posals. In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the 
bank  of  England  offered  still  more  advantageous 
terms,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  considerable  be- 
nefits would  accrue  to  those  whose  scheme  was  ac- 
cepted, a  strong  competition  prevailed  between  the 
bank  and  the  South-Sea  Company,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  outbid  each  other.  The  latter  had  offered 
8,500,000/.  premium,  but  the  bank  having  bid 
5,500,000/.  the  company  gave  power  to  their  direc- 
tors to  obtain  the  preference  cost  what  it  would, 
and  they  succeeded  by  the  offer  of  paying  the 
enormous  sum  of  7,567,500/  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
public 

This  proposal  being  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  was  warmly  opposed  by  sir  Robert  Wat- 
pole.  He  displayed  with  his  usual  sagacity  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  and 
the  great  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the 
bank,  by  shewing  that  the  company  being  not 
limited  in  the  price  they  were  to  put  on  the  stock 
made  over  them,  held  out  a  dangerous  lure  for  de- 
coying the  unwary  to  their  ruin,  by  a  false  prospect 
of  gam  j  that  the  whole  success  of  the  scheme 
chiefly  depending  on  the  rise  of  the  stock,  its  fun- 
damental principle  was  obviously  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  as  it  consisted  in  raising  artifi- 
cially the  value  of  the  stock  by  exciting  and  keeping 
up  a  general  infatuation,  and  by  promising  dividends 
out  of  lands  and  profits  either  chimerical  or  utter- 
ly inadequate  to  the  purpose.  He  dwelt  on  the 
miseries  and  confusion  which  still  prevailed  in 
France  from  the  adoption  of  similar  measures,  and 
he  strenuously  insisted  that  if  the  proposal  of  the 
South-Sea  Company  should  be  accepted,  the  rise  of 
their  stock  and  its  total  amount  ought  to  be  limited. 
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But  these  wise  representations  were  of  no  avail,  and 
a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  plan  presented  by  the  South-Sea 
Company. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of 
that  company  rose  from  130  to  near  400  in  conse- 
quence of  the  commons  having  rejected  a  clause  to 
be  added  to.  the  bill,  to  fix  what  share  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  should  be  vested  in  those 
proprietors  of  the  annuities  who  might  voluntary 
subscribe ;  or  how  many  years  purchase  in  money 
they  should  receive  in  subscribing  at  the  choice  of 
the  said  proprietors. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  as 
countenancing  the  fraudulent  and  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  stockjobbing,  and  giving  an  opportunity  to 
foreigners  to  double  and  treble  the  vast  sums  they 
had  in  the  public  funds,  and  to  realize  and  with- 
draw their  capital  and  immense  gain  to  other  coun- 
tries, so  that  Great  Britain  would  be  soon  drained  of 
her  gold  and  silver.  Earl  Cowper  compared  this 
fatal  act  to  the  Trojan  horse,  which  was  ushered  in 
and  received  with  great  pomp  and  acclamations  of 
joy,  but  was  contrived  for  treachery  and  destruc- 
tion. The  bill  passed,  however,  without  division, 
and  received  the  royal  assent,  April  7th. 

By  this  act.  the  South-Sea  Company  was  autho- 
rized to  take  in  by  purchase  or  subscription  the 
irredeemable  debts  of,  the  nation,  stated  at 
15,057,493/.  135.  &d.  at  such  rates  and  prices  as 
should  be  agreed  between  the  company  and  the 
respective  proprietors  without  any  compulsion  on 
any  of  them.  They  were  likewise  authorized  to 
take  in  all  the  redeemable  debts  amounting  to 
15.924,216/.  12*.  lOid.  either  by  purchase,  by  tak- 
ing subscriptions,  or  by  paying  off  the  creditors. 
For  every  annuity  part  of  the  long  annuities,  an 
adequate  addition  was  to  be  made  to  their  capital 
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stock  after  the  rate  of  twenty  years  purchase,  and 
for  the  short  annuities,  after  the  rate  of  fourteen 
years  purchase ;  as  to  the  redeemable  debts  that 
they  should  take  in,  by  purchase,  subscriptions,  or 
paying  off,  an  addition  of  100/.  was  to  be  made  to 
their  capital  stock  for  every  100/.  of  the  principal 
monies  so  taken  in. 

For  enabling  the  company  to  raise  the  sum  of 
7,500,000/1  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  go- 
vernment, they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for 
money  from  their  members,  or  open  books  of  sub- 
scriptions, or  grant  annuities  redeemable  by  the 
company,  or  by  any  other  method  they  should 
think  fit  in  a  general  court. 

When  this  bill  passed,  it  was  expected  the  stock 
would  have  greatly  raised,  but  it  happened  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  day  after,  it  fell  from  3 1 0  to  290. 
In  order  to  raise  it,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  earl 
Stanhope  had  received  overtures  in  France  to  ex- 
change Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  for  some  places  in 
Peru  for  the  security  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
English  trade  in  the  South-Sea.  This  stock-jobbing 
trick  had  such  an  effect  in  Exchange  Alley,  that 
on  the  12th  of  April,  the  directors  opened  their 
books  for  a  subscription  of  a  million,  at  the  rate 
of  300/.  for  every  100/.  capital  of  their  stock. 
Such  was  the  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks, 
that  this  first  subscription  was  found  to  amount  to 
above  two  millions  of  original  stock.  It  was  to  be 
paid  in  five  payments  of  60/.  each  for  one  share  of 
100/.  In  a  few  days  the  stock  advanced  to  340/. 
To  raise  it  still  higher,  it  was  declared  in  a  general 
court  of  the  directors,  April  21st,  that  the  Mid- 
summer dividend  should  be  ten  per  cent.  These 
resolutions  answering  the  end  designed,  the  direc- 
tors further  improved  the  infatuation  of  the  monied 
men  by  opening  their  books  for  a  second  subscrip- 
tion of  one  million  at  400/.  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  few 
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hours,  no  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  was  sub- 
scribed at  that  rate. 

On  the  1 9th  of  May,  the  directors  thought  fit 
to  settle  the  terms  and  prices  for  the  long  and  short 
annuities  which  had  been  subscribed ;  and  the  stock 
being  that  day  375/.  per  cent,  it  was  resolved  to 
allow  for  every  100/.  per  annum  of  the  long  an- 
nuities thirty-two  years  purchase,  and  for  the  short 
annuities,  17  years  purchase.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  May,  that  stock,  which  was  at  about  550/. 
rose  on  a  sudden  so  prodigiously,  that  on  the  2nd 
of  June  it  came  up  to  890/.  But  many  cautious 
persons  wishing  to  take  this  opportunity  for  se- 
curing their  great  profits,  there  appeared  the  next 
day  so  many  sellers  in  the  Alley,  that  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  stock  fell  to  640/. 
The  chief  directors  of  the  company  alarmed  at  it, 
set  their  agents  to  work,  by  whose  artful  manage- 
ment the  stock  rose  again  the  same  evening  to  "J SOU 
and  continued  the  same  with  some  small  fluctuation 
till  the  closing  of  the  company's  books,  June  22nd, 
when  some  new  contrivance  having  put  the  stock. 
jobbers  in  good  humour,  the  company  opened  their 
books  for  a  third  subscription  at  the  rate  of  1000/. 
for  each  100/.  capital  stock  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal 

fayments,  one  in  hand  and  the  other  nine  half-year- 
y.  The  lists  were  so  soon  and  so  much  filled,  that 
the  directors  enlarged  this  subscription  to  four  mil- 
lions capital  stock,  which  at  that  price  amounted  to 
forty  millions  sterling.  And  what  is  more  strange, 
these  last  subscriptions  were  sold  at  above  2000/, 
before  the  end  of  June. 

The  sanguine  and  credulous  cupidity  which  mark- 
ed this  period,  was  not  confined  to  the  South-Sea 
scheme ;  the  whole  nation  intoxicated,  became 
stock-jobbers  and  projectors.  Every  day  produced 
new  projects  for  making  rapid  fortunes,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  so  absurd  and  chimerical  that 
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the  number  of  speculators  deceived  and  duped  by 
these  bubbles  exceeds  credibility.  These  alluring 
and  fraudulent  schemes  received  their  first  check 
from  the  power  to  which  they  owed  their  birth. 
The  South  -Sea  Company*  desirous  to  monopolise 
all  the  money  of  the  speculators,  obtained  writs  of 
scire  facias  against  the  conductors  of  bubbles,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  them.  But  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  deluded  multitude,  they  awoke  them  from 
the  golden  dreams  which  covered  their  own  decep- 
tions. It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
various  frauds  and  scandalous  artifices  they  em* 
ployed  with  little  or  no  success  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  stock,  and  support  their  tottering  edifice. 
Suspicion  once  excited  was  not  to  be  suppressed, 
and  the  public,  no  longer  decoyed  by  pompous  de- 
clarations and  promises  of  dividends,  which  they 
knew  could  never  be  realized,  declined  all  further 
purchases  of  stock,  which  in  less  than  three  weeks 
lost  6ol,  per  cent,  so  as  to  involve  in  distress 
and  ruin  those  who  had  bought  at  large  pre- 
miums. 

When  this  calamity  was  arrived  at  a  most 
alarming  height,  the  assistance  of  the  bank  was  look- 
ed on  as  the  only  resource,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  eagerly  solicited  to  use  his  interest  with  the  go- 
vernors to  persuade  them  to  accept  a  proposal  made 
by  the  South-Sea  Company  to  circulate  a  number  of 
their  bonds.  At  this  awful  crisis,  the  clamour  of 
general  despair  was  irresistible,  and  the  bank,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  arising  from  a  natural  dread 
of  being  involved  in  the  same  ruin,  was  at  length 
induced  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  and  even  to  circu- 
late three  millions  of  South-Sea  bonds  for  one  year 
on  certain  conditions.  The  report  of  this  intended 
aid,  produced  a  temporary  rise  in  the  South-Sea 
stock ;  but  the  public  was  so  terrified,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  South-Sea  Company  so  desperate,  that 
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any  community  of  interest  between  the  two  com- 
panics  was  considered  as  fatal  to  both.  In  conse- 
quence, such  heavy  demands  were  made  on  the 
bank,  that  the  governors  refused  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, whose  stock  continued  to  dwindle  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  final  issue  of  this  too  me- 
morable catastrophe  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ; 
as  it  is  now  necessary  to  resume  the  interrupted 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  year,  which  would 
have  rendered  hardly  intelligible  the  long  and  com- 
plicated account  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  had  they 
been  interwoven  with  it. 

The  Royal  and  London  Assurance  Companies,  for 
assurance  of  ships  and  merchandize  at  sea,  and  for 
lending  money  upon  bottomry,  are  erected  June 
JJth,  and  pay  for  their  charters  600,000£  to  the 
king  towards  the  discharge  of  the  civil  list. 

The  same  day  the  parliament  is  prorogued ;  his 
majesty  declares  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of 
visiting  this  summer  his  dominions  in  Germany.  ' 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  parliament,  the  king  held 
a  great  council,  in  which  he  named  the  lords  jus- 
tices who  were  to  govern  during  his  absence.  They 
were  the  same  who  had  been  appointed  last  year  j 
to  whom  were  added  lord  Townshend,  who  was  de- 
clared likewise  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  eminent  abilities  as 
well  as  the  public  distresses  called  him  again  to  the 
assistance  of  the  administration,  had  been  appoint- 
ed a  few  days  before  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces.  Previously,  however,  to  this  arrangement, 
he  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, been  the  principal  means  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  kin?  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
whose  misunderstanding  had  arisen  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  threaten  a  disturbance  of  public  tranqui&ity. 
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His  royal  highness  wrote,  as  agreed  on,  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  king,  requesting  permission  to  wait 
upon  his  majesty.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to 
a  private  conference.  On  his  return  from  the  pa- 
lace to  Leicester-house,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence,  he  was,  by  the  king's  command,  attend- 
ed by  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  and  of 
the  horse  guards,  and  the  foot  guards  began  also  to 
mount  the  guard  at  his  house.  From  that  time  the 
father  and  son  appeared  to  be  perfectly  reconciled. 
The  king  embarked  at  Greenwich,  June  15th,  and 
landed  the  next  morning  at  Helvoetsluys. 

The  state  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  had,  at  his 
majesty's  departure,  the  most  promising  appearance 
of  prosperity;  but  three  months  were  scarcely 
elapsed  when  the  ebb  of  this  sworn  fluctuating 
credit  returned  with  greater  violence  than  it  flow- 
ed, and  carried  every  thing  before  it  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  the  interference  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  directors  of  the  great  companies  joint- 
ly and  separately  to  stop  it  proved  ineffectual.  Ex- 
press after  express  was  sent  to  Hanover,  to  inform 
the  king  the  state  of  affairs,  which  was  so  alarming, 
that  his  majesty  set  out  for  England  sooner  than 
he  intended,  and  arrived  at  London,  November 
1 1th.  The  South-Sea  stock,  which  was  then  200/. 
fell  again  to  13,5/.  on  account  of  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  from  the  35th  of  November  to  the  8th 
of  December;  but  it  rose  again  to  210/.  on  a  re- 
port that  the  ministry  had  agreed  with  the  princi- 
pal directors  of  the  South-Sea,  the  bank,  and  East- 
India  Companies,  upon  a  project  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  public  credit ;  an  object  upon  which/the 
king  expressed  the  deepest  concern  in  his  speech 
to  both  houses,  and  earnestly  recommended  them 
to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  and  speedy  means 
for  remedying  the  critical  state  of  the  nation.  The 
causes  and  extent  of  this  calamity  are  sufficiently 
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known  by  what  has  been  already  said ;  'it  now  re- 
mains to  elucidate  the  means  which  enabled  Great 
Britain  to  emerge  in  great  measure  from  the  abyss 
into  which  she  had  been  precipitated  by  an  immo- 
derate thirst  for  riches,  and  an  unaccountable  infa- 
tuation. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  acquired  great  po- 
pularity by  his  constant  opposition  to  the  South-Sea 
scheme,  and  by  having  predicted  the  evils  which 
were  now  severely  felt,  was  called  forth  by  the 
public  voice,  as  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  nation  from  impending  destruction  ;  and  he  en- 
gaged in  the  task  with  that  ardour  and  assiduity 
which  marked  his  character.  He  adopted  a  plan 
for  engrafting  a  certain  portion  of  the  South-Sea 
stock  in  the  bank  and  East-India  Company.  The 
king  and  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  principal  monied 
men  of  the  nation  having  approved  the  scheme,  he 
submitted  it  to  parliament,  where  it  excited  many 
violent  altercations,  but  Walpole's  prudence  enabled 
him  at  last  to  bring  gradually  the  majority  of  the 
house  to  reason  and  moderation. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  December  9th,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  public  credit ; 
but  it  was  moved  and  resolved  on  the  12th,  that 
the  directors  should  forthwith  lay  before  the  house 
an  account  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  it  was  in- 
sisted with  uncommon  animation  on  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  inquiry,  as  it  was  absurd  to  at- 
tempt  a  cure  before  knowing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  disorder.  This  motion  was  dropped,  how- 
ever, at  the  representation  of  Walpole,  who  ob- 
served, that  public  credit  being  in  a  bleeding  con- 
dition, a  speedy  remedy  should  be  applied,  and 
therefore  any  delay  would  be  highly  dangerous ; 
the.  main  object  of  his  scheme  was  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  retaining  that 
part  of  the  South-Sea  act  which  had  made  the  annul- 
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ties  for  long  terms  redeemable  ;  and  the  South-Sea 
scheme  had  happily  answered  this  salutary  purpose 
without  a  breach  of  parliamentary  faith.  He  ac- 
cordingly maintained  with  great  strength  of  argu- 
ment, that  to  annul,  as  it  was  proposed,  the  con- 
tracts made  by  the  company,  as  well  as  declaring  the 
subscriptions  void,  and  restoring  the  proprietors  of 
the  public  debts  to  their  former  state,  would  not 
only  ruin  the  South-Sea  Company,  but  aggravate 
the  present  misfortunes ;  and  he  added,  that  if  any 
injustice  was  done  to  the  subscribers,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  seek  relief  by  law.  This  opinion  being  . 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  232  against  68,  he 
brought  forward  a  scheme,  which  was  in  substance  to 
engraft  nine  millions  of  stock  into  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  same  sum  into  the  East-India  Com- 
pany on  certain  conditions,  the  remaining  twenty 
millions  were  to  be  left  to  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany. 

Ann.  1721. 

After  a  few  objections,  Walpole's  plan  was  adopt- 
ed, with  various  amendments.  The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  business  was  committed  to  him,  and 
the  bill  having  passed  both  houses  received  the 
royal  assent.  It  appeared,  however,  in  the  debates, 
that  the  commons  were  divided  in  their  opinions  ;. 
one  party,  headed  by  Walpole,  being  for  applying 
immediately  a  remedy  to  the  calamity  occasioned 
by  the  mismanagement  of  the  South-Sea  scheme, 
and  the  other  for  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  misfortunes,  and  for  punishing  the  author* 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  law,  as  the  only  means 
to  satisfy  the  injured  nation,  calling  aloud  for  ven- 
geance. The  first  party  prevailed  for  a  time,  but 
when  the  commons  met  after  the  recess,  the  other 
party  then  gained  considerable  strength.    There- 
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fore  the  ingrafting  scheme  was  not  carried  Into  exe- 
cution, and  was  superseded  by  the  bill  which  pass- 
ed at  the  dose  of  the  session  for  restoring  public 
credit  j  yet  it  produced  the  beneficial  effect  of  calm- 
ing the  general  discontents  by  encouraging  hopes  of 
relief  from  the  efforts  of  parliament.  In  the  mean 
time,  another  bill  was  enacted  into  a  law,  for  re- 
straining all  the  officers  and  accomptants  for  the 
South-Sea  Company  from  quitting  the  kingdom  till 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  for 
discovering  their  estates  and  effects  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  transported  or  alienated,  A  se- 
lect committee  was  chosen  by  ballot  to  examine  aU 
the  books  of  papers  and  proceedings  relating  to  the 
execution  of  the  South-Sea-act . 

The  lords  discovered  the  same  eagerness  to  pro- 
secute this  inquiry ;  the  deputy-governors,  direc- 
tors, and  officers  of  the  South-Sea  Company  were 
examined  at  their  bar,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in,  dis- 
abling them  from  enjoying  any  office  in  that  company, 
or  in  the  bank,  and  East-India  Company.  Knight, 
the  treasurer,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  principal 
secrets  of  the  South-Sea  affair,  thought  fit  to  with, 
draw  himself  from  the  kingdom.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  apprehend  him.  The  select  commit- 
tee, at  the  same  time  informed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  they  had  already  discovered  a  train  of 
the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  Hell  ever  con- 
trived to  ruin  a  nation,  and  previous  to  laying  it  before 
the  house  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  persons  and  seizing  the  papers  of  some  of  the 
directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  company, 
which  was  immediately  executed;  four  among  them 
who  were  members  or  the  commons,  were  expelled 
the  house  and  apprehended,  as  well  as  Aislabie,  who 
relinquished  his  employments  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  Orders  were 
given  to  remove  all  directors  of  the  South-Sea  Com* 
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jwny  from  any  places  they  possessed  under  govern- 
ment. It  was  discovered  that  large  portions  of  the 
stock  had  been  given  to  several  persons  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  pro 
moting  the  passing  of  the  Sooth-Sea  act ;  that  the 
directors,  under  pretence  of  keeping  up  the  price  of 
the  stock,  having  ordered  great  quantities  of  it  to 
be  bought  for  the  company  when  it  was  very  high, 
had  in  such  cases  ,  used  clandestine  means  to  have 
their  own  stock  sold  to  the  company. 

It  was  observed  in  the  debates,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  best  princes  was  sometimes  rendered 
intolerable  by  bad  ministers.  Earl  Stanhope  con- 
ceiving that  this  reflection  was  aimed  at  him,  un- 
dertook to  vindicate  the  ministry,  and  spoke  with 
such  vehemence  as  produced  a  violent  head-ache, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  seemed  to  re- 
cover, but  next  day  became  lethargic,  and  being 
seised  with  a  suffocation,  instantly  expired.  The 
king  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  this  favourite 
minister  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and  he  appoint- 
ed lord  Townshend  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Craggs, 
another  secretary  of  state,  died  a  few  days  after  of 
the  small  pox. 

■  The  treasurer,  Knight,  was  arrested  at  Tirlemont 
by  tluv  vigilance  of  the  British  legation  at  Brussels, 
and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be 
appointed  to  receive  him.  But  the  states  of  Bra- 
bant insisted  upon  their  privileges,  that  to  person 
apprehended  for  crimes  in  their  territory  should  be 
tried  in  any  other  country.  New  instances  wen 
made  to  the  emperor,  and  during  the  negotiation 
Knight  escaped  from  the  ckadeL 

It  was  sound  Bcewise  by  the  select  committee, 
that  before  any  subscription  could  be  nude,  a  'fieri. 
taous  stock  of  S7*>00CiL  jndfcen  disposed  of  by 
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the  directors,  to  facilitate  the  passing  the  bill ;  and 
that  a  great  part  of  this  sum  had  been  distributed 
among  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  secretary  Craggs, 
the  duchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess  of  Platen  and 
her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Craggs  senior,  and  Mr.  Aisla- 
tue,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  the  house  came  to  several  resolutions 
of  a  just  severity  against  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  company,  and  prepared  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  Mr.  Stanhope,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  charged  with  having 
large  quantities  of  stock  and  subscriptions,  obtained 
a  hearing,  and  was  cleared  by  a  majority  of  three 
voices.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  supported  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  ministry,  was  also  declared 
innocent  by  the  majority  j  he  however  resigned  his 
place  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  evi- 
dence was  so  strong  against  Mr.  Aislabie,  that  the 
commons  resolved  he  had  promoted  the  destructive 
execution  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  exorbitant  profit,  and  connived  with  the 
directors  in  their  pernicious  practices  to  the  ruin 
of  the  public  credit.  Mr.  Craggs  senior  died  be- 
fore he  underwent  the  censure  of  the  house ;  ne- 
vertheless they  resolved  that  he  was  a  notorious  ac- 
complice with  the  treasurer  and  some  of  the  direc- 
tors in  carrying  on  their  scandalous  practices,  and 
therefore  that  all  the  estate  of  which  he  was 
possessed  from  the  1st  day  of  December  in  the 
preceding  year  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  victims  of  their  fraud.  The  directors,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  house,  delivered  in  inventories 
of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated  by  act  of 
parliament  towards  making  good  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  company  after  a  certain  allowance  was 
deducted  for  each  according  to  his  conduct  and  dr- 
-cumstances.     The  value  of  their  estates,  as  given 
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in  upon  oath,  amounted  to  above  2,014,000/.  of 
which  334,00021  was  left  to  the  proprietors. 

The  house  now  turned  their  attention  to  the 
means  of  restoring  public  credit,  and  of  repairing  as 
much  as  possible  the  mischief  which  the  South-Sea 
scheme  had  produced.  They  found  that  the  whole 
capital  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  amounted 
to  above  37,800,000/.  and  the  stock  allotted  to  all 
the  proprietors  in  their  several  shapes,  did  not 
amount  to  24,500,000/. ;  the  remaining  capital  stock, 
being  about  13,300,000/.  belonged  to  the  company 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  was  the  profit  aris- 
ing from  the  execution  of  the  South-Sea  scheme, 
and  out  of  this  the  present  bill  enacted,  that  seven 
millions  should  be  paid  to  the  creditors.  When  the 
parliament  discovered  the  whole  extent  of  calami- 
ties and  ruin  attending  numberless  families,  they 
resolved  that  several  additions  should  be  made  to 
the  stock  of  the  proprietors  out  of  the  stock  pos- 
sessed by  the  company  in  their  own  right,  and  mad* 
a  particular  distribution  of  stock,  which  amounted 
to  above  3,200,000/.  (Tmdafs  History>  Aim, 
1721.) 

The  bill  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  ar- 
ranged the  affairs  of  the  South-Sea  Company  in  such 
a  manner,  that  five  millions  out  of  the  seven  which 
the  directors  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  creditors  were 
remitted,  and  two  reserved  towards  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt  The  incumbrances  were  part- 
ly discharged  from  the  confiscation  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  the  credit  of  their  bonds  was  maintained, 
and  the  company  was  soon  in  a  situation  to  fulfil  its 
engagements  with  the  public  The  proprietors  made 
such  loud  and  repeated  complaints  on  the  hardship 
of  depriving  them  of  the  two  reserved  millions, 
that  the  parliament  afterwards  remitted  that  sum 
which  made  an  addition  of  %L  St.  per  cent. 
Thus  the  fatal  3tmth-Sea  scheme  was  converted 
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Soto  a  national  benefit ;  the  distresses  are  forgotten, 
and  the  advantages  remain.  Although,  by  the  re* 
mission  of  the  seven  millions  to  the  creditors,  the 
public  did  not  enjoy  the  immense  profits  which  had 
been  sanguinely  expected,  yet  much  greater  advan- 
tage was  derived  than  is  usually  supposed ;  632,69ft/. 
oflong  and  short  annuities  were  converted  into  a 
redeemable  stock,  which  at  this  time  bears  an  in- 
terest of  only  3  per  cent  and  the  interest  on  the  com- 
pany's capital  was  reduced,  at  Midsummer  1727,  to 
4  per  cent.  By  this  the  public  gained  annually 
339,63  It  which,  calculated  at  25  years  purchase, 
was  worth  above  eight  millions.  (Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Waipole,  vol.  i  p.  269,  %c.)  Thus  also  the 
properties  and  interests  of  all  persons  concerned 
with  the  South-Sea  Company  were  ascertained  and 
settled,  and  infinite  numbers  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects delivered  from  the  apprehensions  of  vexatious 
law-suits  and  prosecutions,  and  from  the  further 
demand  of  such  excessive  sums  of  money  as  would 
have  sunk  and  depressed  all  public  and  private 
credit. 

The  supplies  were  granted  very  late  this  year, 
and  not  with  the  readiness  usually-  manifested  on 
such  occasions.  The  king  sent  a  message  to  the 
house  of  commons,  June  16th,  importing  that  he 
had  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  hoped  they  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. This  subsidy,  amounting  to  72/JOO/. 
gave  occasion  to  bitter  censures  upon  the  last  treaty 
with  Sweden,  which  was  represented  as  contrary 
to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments  the 
Swedish  supply  was  granted.  This  message  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  which  informed  the 
house  that  the  debts  of  the  civil  hst,  amounting  to 
550,000/.  his  majesty  desired  to  be  empowered  to 
raise  that  sum  upon  the  revenue.,  proposing  to  re- 
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imburee  it  by  a  deduction  of  sixpence  per  pound 
from  all  the  salaries,  wages,  pensions,  and  other 
payments  made  from  the  crown.  A  bill  was  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition.   The  session  was  dosed  August  10th. 

Whilst  the  parliament  was  employed  in  settling 
affairs  at  home,  the  king  continued  and  ended  with 
Success  the  negotiations  abroad.  The  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  signed  at  Ma- 
drid,June  19th.  It  renewed, with  regard  tocommerce, 
all  the  regulations  agreed  on  by  former  treaties,  A 
mutual  restoration  was  stipulated  of  all  that  had  been 
seized  and  confiscated  on  both  sides.  His  Britannic 
majesty,  in  particular,  was  to  restore  all  the  Spanish 
ships  taken  m  the  action  near  Sicily,  with  the  guns* 
rigging,  &c.  or  the  value  of  them  if  they  were  sold. 
The  Other  difficulties  and  pretensions  were  referred 
to  the  congress  of  Cambray.  To  these  terms  was 
added  a  secret  article,  by  which  the  king  promised 
not  Co  interfere  any  longer  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; 
and  the  king  of  Spain  made  an  absolute  cession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  A  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
was  signed  on  the  same  day  at  Madrid,  each  of  the 
allies  was  to  furnish  any  of  them  who  should  be 
attacked,  8000  foot  and  4000  horse,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  money  and  ships.  One  of -the  principal  mo- 
tives of  this  alliance  was  to  maintain  the  treaty 
which  was  to  be  made  at  Cambray  betweem  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Spain.  The  states-general 
were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  this  alliance.  The 
congress  at  Cambray  was  opened,  bnt  the  Imperial 
-ministers  talked  in  so  high  and  decisive  strains,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  treating  with  them,  and 
-never  was  congress  more  fruitless. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  princess  of  Wales  was 
-delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  William  Au- 
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gustus,  and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

The  pope,  Clement  XI.  died  in  the  month  of 
May,  after  having  sat  above  SO  years  in  the  papal 
chair.  In  his  last  moments  'he  sent  for  the  preten-  - 
der,  for  whom  he  had  ever  expressed  great  kindness, 
and  when  he  was  come,  his  holiness  recommended 
to  the  cardinals  then  in  his  bedchamber,  the  three 
following  points :  l.  To  let  the  pretender  reside 
constantly  in  the  palace  which  he  had  assigned  him. 
2.  To  continue  the  pension  granted  to  him,  that  he 
may  be  always  enabled  to  support  the  royal  dignity 
till  he  recovers  his  kingdom.  3.  To  oblige  the  suc- 
cessor in  the  holy  see  to  assist  the  pretender  in  all 
things  against  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

The  parliament  meet  October  19th.  The  com- 
mons vote  7000  seamen  and  14,294  effective  men 
for  guards  and  garrisons  for  the  year  1722.  At 
this  period,  John  Law,  the  famous  projector  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  France,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  had,  many  years  ago,  the  misfortune  of 
killing  a  gentleman' in  a  duel,  but  having  received 
the  benefit  of  the  king's  clemency,  and  the  appeal 
lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased  being  taken 
off,  he  was  come  over  to  plead  his  majesty's  pardon. 
He  was  brought  up  to  London  by  a  lord,  with 
whom  he  had  negociated  for  great  parcels  of  South- 
Sea  stock.  The  king  favoured  him  with  a  private 
audience,  and  he  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
persons  of  distinction.  These  circumstances  con- 
curring with  the  indignation  and  resentment  lately 
excited  by  the  South-Sea  scheme,  gave  so  much 
umbrage,  that  a  day  was  appointed  in  the  house  of 
lords,  to  consider  if  such  a  dangerous  man  was  to  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  England ;  but  as  there  was  no 
law  to  keep  an  Englishman  out  of  his  country,  and 
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as  Mr.  Law  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  the 
affair  was  dropped ;  and  he  pleaded  his  pardon  at 
the  King's  Bench  according  to  form.  The  quakers 
petitioned  the  commons,  that  the  words,  "  In  the 
"presence  of Almighty  God,"  might  be  omitted  in 
their  solemn  affirmations,  and  an  act  was  passed 
agreeably  to  their  demand. 

Ann.  1722. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  over,  the  Icing 
put  an  end  to  it,  March  7th,  by  a  prorogation ;  but 
on  the  loth  a  proclamation  was  published  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  and  three  days  after  another, 
for  calling  a  new  one. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  died 
Charles  Spencer,  duke  of  Sunderland,  whose  abilities 
as  a  minister  were  indisputable ;  but  who  incurred 
great  popular  odium  by  the  connections  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  with  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea 
scheme.  His  death  was  followed,  two  months  after, 
by  that  of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
whose  faculties  bad  been  for  some  time  greatly  im- 
paired. 

The  elections  for  members  of  parliament  were 
carried  on  with  great  zeal  on  both  sides,  but  the 
majority  of  the  elected  was  more  dearly  in  favour 
of  the  court,  as  was  likewise  that  of  the  sixteen 
Scots  peers.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  king  had 
full  information  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  his 
person  and  government  in  favour  of  the  pretender ; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  first  notice  of  it  came  from 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  camp  was  immediately 
marked  out  in  Hyde  Park,  to  which  the  guards 
marched  the  next  day.  Orders  were  issued  to  all 
military  officers  to  repair  to  their  respective  com- 
mands. Lieutenant  general  Macartney  was  des- 
patched to  Ireland,  to  brir.£  over  some  troops  from 
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thence  into  the  west  of  England.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Scotland  to  secure  some  suspected  persons  ; 
and  the  sates-general  were  desired  to  keep  in  readi- 
ness the  guaranteed  troops,  for  their  being  sent  into 
England  in  case  of  necessity.  The  king  of  Spain,  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  ambassador,  sent  direc- 
tions to  all  the  ports  in  his  dominions,  to  hinder  the 
embarking  of  any  persons  suspected  of  having  inter- 
course with  the  pretender,  and  not  to  suffer  any 
Irish  officers  to  quit  the  dominions  of  Spain  without 
particular  licence.  The  king's  intended  journey  to 
Hanover  was  laid  aside,  and  the  court  was  removed 
to  Kensington.  Gteat  numbers  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  were  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  after 
being  previously  examined  before  a  committee  of 
the  council.  The  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  earl  of 
Orrery,  the  lords  North  and  Grey,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  high  treason. 

1  he  new  parliament  being  assembled,  his  majesty 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Such  addresses  were  presented  by  both 
houses  as  the  fears  and  attachment  of  die  majority 
might  suggest  on  such  an  occasion.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended  for  a  whole  year.  As  a 
further  proof  of  the  plot,  the  king  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  lords  by  a  message  an  original,  in, 
writing,  of  a  declaration  of  the  pretender,  signed 
by  him  at  Lucca,  on  the  20th  day  of  September, 
and  one  of  the  printed  copies  of  it,  which  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  England.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
proposal  addressed  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
and  Iresand,  as  well  as  to  all  foreign  princes  and 
states ;  and  in  which  he  offered,  that  if  king 
George  would  relinquish  to  him  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  he  would  in  return  bestow  upon  him  the 
title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite 
all  other  states  to  confirm  it ;  he  likewise  promised 
to  leave  to  king  George,  his  succession  to  the  British 
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dominions  secure,  whenever,  in  due  course,  his 
natural  right  should  take  place.  The  lords  unani- 
mously resolved  that  this  insolent  and  traitorous 
libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman ;  and  the  commons  concurred  in  the  reso- 
lution. ■  Both  houses  joined  in  an  address,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  they  were -determined  to  support 
his  title  to  the  crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
In  the  mean  time  two  bills  were  passed,  one  for 
raising  100,000/.  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates 
of  all  papists,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
late  rebellion  and  disorder ;  and  another,  obliging 
all  persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths 
appointed  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person 
and  government,  to  register  their  names  and  real 
estates. 
'  On  the  21st  of  November,  Layer,  a  young  coun- 
sellor of  the  Temple,  accused  of  inlisting  men  in 
Essex  for  the  pretender's  service,  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He . 
was  reprieved  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  plot,  but  he 
waived  it,  and  was  at  last  executed  in  the  month 
of  May  following. 

Ann.  1723. 

Recording  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  examination  of  Layer  and  others, 
that  a  design  had  been  formed  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction at  home,  in  conjunction  with  traitors  abroad, 
for  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne ;  that  their 
first  intention  was  to  procure  a  body  of  foreign 
troops  to  invade  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
late  elections ;  but  that  the  conspirators,  being  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  had  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  at  the  time  of  the  king's  departure  for 
Hanover,  by  .the  help  of  such  officers  and  soldiers 
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■as  could  pass  unobserved  into  England,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to 
have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  at  which  tune  the  Tower  was  to  have  been 
seized  ;  that  this  scheme  being  also  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  they  deferred  their  en- 
terprise  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp,  and  in  the 
mean  time  employed  their  agents  to  corrupt  the 
army  ;  that  it  appeared  from  several  letters  and  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  lords 
now  confined  in  the  Tower  were  concerned  in  this 
conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and 
that  they  had  many  agents  among  the  non-juring  cler- 
gymen. Bills  were  brought  in  against  two  of  them, 
who  were,  by  these  acts,  to  be  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  A  motion  was 
made  for  a  bill  of  the  same  nature  against  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  importing  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  office  and  benefice,  and  banished  the  king- 
dom for  ever.  The  bill  being  passed  and  sent  up  to 
the  house  of  lords,  the  bishop  was  brought  to  his 
trial  before  them,  and  though  many  members  of  the 
house  warmly  embraced  his  defence,  his  banishment 
was  not  only  confirmed,  but  in  case  he  returned  he 
was  to  suffer  death,  as  well  as  all  persons  who  should 
correspond  with  him  during  his  exile. 

The  king  prorogues  the  parliament,  May  27th, 
and  sets  out  for  his  German  dominions,  after  hav- 
ing appointed  lords  justices,  as  usual,  to  govern  in 
his  absence.  The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now 
in  his  4lst  year,  was  still  excluded.  His  majesty, 
before  his  departure,  admitted  the  imprisoned  lords 
and  gentlemen  to  bail ;  ordered  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent,  and  granted  a 
pardon  to  lord  Bolingbroke.  At  the  same  time,  in 
consideration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  services,  his 
son  was  created  baron  of  Walpole,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 
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George  arrived  at  Hanover  attended  by  the  two 
secretaries,  lords  Townshend  and  Carteret,  whose 
abilities  as  negotiators  he  very  much  esteemed  and 
wanted  now  more  than  ever,  on  account  of  the 
new  turn  affairs  had  taken  on  the  continent.  A 
treaty  was  negotiating  between  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Hofetein's 
pretensions  to  Sleswick,  the  possession  of  which 
George,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  had  guaranteed  to 
Denmark ;  his  majesty  had  therefore  to  apprehend 
that  his  new  acquisition  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
would  turn  very  precarious.  The  king  of  Spain 
proposed  new  treaties  to  England,  but  insisted  upon 
the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  as  well 
as  upon  the  king's  openly  declaring  against  the  Im- 
perial East  India  Company  lately  established  at 
Ostend ;  but  should  the  emperor  be  hard  pressed  on 
that  subject,  he  might  join  the  czar  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  by  promoting  their  designs  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  increase  his  majest  j  's  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Italian  powers  exclaimed 
against  the  last  treaties.  France  and  Spain  were  in- 
clined to  support  these  potentates  against  the  house 
of  Austria.  In  short,  the  flames  of  war  seemed  ready 
to  be  rekindled  in  Europe  ;  and  king  George  was 
entangled  in  such  a  variety  of  treaties  and  interests, 
that  he  knew  not  well  how  to  manage  the  execu- 
tion of  the  different  engagements-  he  had  contracted. 
By  declaring  for  the  emperor,  he  must  have  incur- 
red the  resentment  of  France,  Spain,  and  their 
allies  in  Italy,  and  countenanced  the  new  establish- 
ment at  Ostend,  which  was  se  prejudicial  to  his 
British  subjects.  In  abandoning  the  interests  of  the 
emperor  he  would  have  exposed  his  German  do- 
minions. He  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
Imperial  majesty  to  relax  in  his  pretensions  with 
Spain,  and  give  up  the  Ostend  Company ;  the  court 
of  Vienna  proposed  in  general  to  observe  the  trea* 
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ties  which  it  had  concluded,  but  declined  entering 
into  any  particular  discussion,  so  that  all  his  ma- 
jesty's endeavours  issued  in  contracting  closer  con- 
nection with  Prussia  and  Denmark- 
No  sovereign,  in  the  same  interval  of  years,  ever 
entered  into  so  many  negociations,  and  con- 
cluded so  many  treaties  as  did  king  George  from 
bis  accession  to  the  throne}  aud  a  great  part  of 
these  negotiations  and  treaties,  tending  to  ascertain 
and  consolidate  his  acquisitions  as  elector  of  Han- 
over, sufficiently  indicate  his  resolution  to  secure 
himself  both  against  the  attempts  of  the  pretender, 
and  against  the  disaffection  of  his  British  subjects  ; 
a  precaution  as  prudent  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
dynasty,  as  it  has  since  become  useless,  owing  not 
only  to  the  extinction  of  James  II.'s  family,  but 
principally  on  account  of  the  national  prosperity  and 
happiness  constantly  growing  in  Great  Britain,  in 
proportion  with  the  hereditary  wisdom  and  virtues 
with  which  the  princes  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick  have  adorned  the  English  throne,  and 
for  ever  endeared  their  right,  to  it. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  December  2d,  did  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
connections  and  politics  of  that  country  towards 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  king  immediately  received 
assurances  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  French 
court  to  cultivate,  and  even  improve,  the  good 
understanding  so  happily  established  between  the 
two  nations. 

Ann.  1724. 

The  king  on  his  return  from  the  continent  assem- 
bled the  parliament,  on  the  !)th  day  of  January, 
recommended  in  his  speech  the  care  of  the  public 
debts,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  them 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  gradually  discharged  by  the 
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improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  sinking  fund. 
The  commons  having  granted  all  the  supplies  that 
were  demanded,  took  into  consideration  a  grievance 
arising  from  protections  granted  by  foreign  mini- 
sters, peers,  and  members  of  parliament,  under 
which  profligate  persons  were  screened  from  the 
prosecution  of  their  creditors.  The  commons  re- 
solved, that  all  protections  granted  by  the  members 
of  that  house  should  be  declared  void,  and  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  The  lords  made  a  declaration 
to  the  same  purpose,  with  an  exception  to  menial 
servants,  and  of  those  necessarily  employed  about 
the  estates  of  peers.  The  king  closed  the  session, 
April  24th,  and  sent  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

The  next  parliament  meets  November  12th,  and 
immediately  provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
by  adequate  supplies.  Enormous  abuses  are  dis- 
covered in  the  high  court  of  chancery.  The  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor,  is  impeached  by  the 
commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  of  high' 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  namely,  of  having  em- 
bezzled the  estates  and  effects  of  many  widows,  or- 
phans, and  lunatics ;  raised  the  office!  of  masters  in 
chancery  to  an  exorbitant  price ;  trusting  in  their 
hands  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  suitors, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with  his 
avidity,  &c.  &c.  The  earl  being  convicted  of  these 
fraudulent  practices,  is  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
30,ooo/.  with  imprisonment  until  the  same  should 
be  paid. 

Ann.  1725. 

The  debts  of  the  civil  list  being  increased  to 
above  500,000/.  an  act  is  passed  enabling  the  king, 
on  his  demand,  to  raise  any  sum,  not  exceeding 
one  million,  on  the  credit  of  deductions  of  six- 
pence per  pound  from  all  the  payments  of  the 
l 
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civil  list,  for  redeeming  the  annuities  of  25,OOOL 
per  annum  charged  upon  it,  and  for  discharging 
the  debts  and  arrears  due  from  his  majesty  to  his 
servants,  tradesmen,  and  other  creditors. 

A  petition  is  presented  to  the  house  in  behalf  of 
Henry  St.  John,  late  vicount  Bolingbroke,  attainted 
for  high  treason,  and  praying  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures,  might  be 
suspended,  as  his  majesty's  pardon  had  suspended 
it  with  respect  to  his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signifies  to 
the  house  by  the  king's  command  that  the  pe- 
titioner had,  seven  years  before,  made  his  humble 
application  and  submission  to  bis  majesty,  who, 
from  his  behaviour  since  that  time,  was  convinced 
pf  his  being  a  fit  object  of  his  mercy,  and  con- 
sented to  his  petitioning  the  house.  After  a  warm 
debate,  the  motion  for  a  bill  restoring  him  to  the 
possession  of  his  personal  estates,  is  carried  by  a 
majority  of  231  against  113.  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
withdrawn  to  France  soon  after  king  George's  aor 
cession,  and  had  offered  his  services  to  the  pre, 
.tender,  who  appointed  him  secretary' of  state.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  nest  year  (171.5)  the  attempts  of 
,  the  Jacobites,  and  of  the  pretender  himself,  in  Scot- 
land, having  completely  failed,  the  pretender,  on 
his  return  to  France,  where  he  had  left  lord  Boling- 
broke in  order  to  send  him  supplies  into  Scotland, 
discharged  him  from  all  his  employments  under  him 
in  the  most  abrupt  and  injurious  manner,  for  his 
having  delayed,  either  through  negligence  or  infi- 
delity, to  send  arms  and  ammunition,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
enterprise.  Bolingbroke  vainly  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct,  by  maintaining  that  he  had  neither 
money  to  buy  nor  the  necessary  orders  to  embark 
those  supplies ;  all  his  arguments  were  of  no  avail 
with  the  pretender  ;  but  he  soon  made  his  submis- 
sion to  the  king,  and  his  disgrace  at  the  court  o{ 
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St.  Germain  naturally  became  his  best  recommen- 
dation to  the  clemency  and  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

The  king  prorogued  the  parliament  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  his 
approbation  of  their  conduct.  Then  he  revived  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  erected  it  into 
a  regular  military  order,  the  number  of  whom  was 
fixed  to  38,  including  the  sovereign ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty having  appointed  lords  justices  to  govern  ia 
his  absence,  he  set  out  in  June  for  his  German  do- 
minions. 

The  congress  of  Cambray  having  proved  in- 
effectual, the  queen  of  Spain  offered  to  adjust 
her  differences  with  the  emperor  under  the  sole 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  an  honour  which 
king  George  declined,  apprehending  that  the  ac- 
cepting of  it  might  have  disobliged  France,  with 
whom,  ever  since  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV,  the 
British  court  had  contracted  the  strictest  friend- 
ship. The  peace  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Vienna  was  effected  by  a  secret  negotiation, 
under  the  management  of  the  duke  of  Riperda. 
By  three  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  emperor  acknowledged  Philip  as  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  promising  not  to  molest  him 
in  the  possession  of  those  dominions,  that  were  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Philip  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  the  dominions  in  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  became  guarantee  of  the 
Austrian  succession  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  the  commercial  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
Austrian  subjects  were  entitled  to  advantages  in 
trade  with  Spain  which  no  other  nation  enjoyed. 
Philip  guaranteed  the  Ostend  East  India  Company ; 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  four  mil- 
lions of  piasters  to  the  emperor.  By  a  third  treaty, 
the  two  sovereigns  guaranteed  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  engaged  to  .support  each  other  with 
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all  their  force,  should  either  be  attacked  ;  the  king 
of  Spain  was  to  supply  fifteen  men  of  war,  15,000 
foot,  and  5000  horse,  or  stipulated  subsidies ;  the 
emperor  to  bring  into  the  field  30/XX)  foot  and 
10,000  horse.     He  engaged  besides  by  a  secret 

,  article  to  concur  in  employing  force  for  restoring 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  Spam,  if  it  could  not 
be  amicably  effected,  and  even  for  the  pretender's 
restoration.  (Tindal,  xix.  SS1.J  The  Imperial 
forces  were  augmented  to  a  formidable  number ; 
other  powers  were  solicited  to  engage  In  this  alliance, 
and  Russia  actually  acceded  to  it. 

George,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  manifest 
coolness  with  the  emperor,  both  as  king  of  Eng- 
land and  elector  of  Hanover ;  as  king,  for  his  strict 
alliance  with  France  j  and  as  elector,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  enormous  fine  demanded  for  the  investi- 
ture ;  so  that  his  majesty,  fearing  some  attempts 
on  his  German  dominions,  projected  a  defensive 
alliance  with  France  and  Prussia.  The  treaty  was 
negociated  and  concluded  at  Hanover.  It  implied  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  respective  dominions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  their  rights  and  privileges,  those, 
of  commerce  in  particular,  and  an  engagement  to 
procure  satisfaction  to  the  protectants  of  Thorn, 
who  had  been  lately  oppressed  by  the  catholics.  The 
treaty  of  Hanover  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  king's  dominions  to  Germany ;  but,  in 
order  to  secure  the  approbation  of  Great  Britain, 

h  upon  which  the  support  of  this  alliance  chiefly  de- 
pended, it  was  thought  adviseable  to  introduce  with 
some  emphasis  the  popular  articles  of  commerce  and 
protestant  religion,  that  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
England  might  be  considered  as  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  treaty.  The  king,  on  his  return  at  the 
latter  end  of  December,  was  assailed  by  a  most  vio- 
lent storm,  which  separated  all  the  ships.    The  tem- 
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Siest  Continued  so  high,  2nd  the  sea  so  boisterous 
or  thirty-six  hours,  that  the  whole  fleet  was  in  the 
utmost  danger.  His  majesty  had  at  last  a  safe  land- 
ing at  Rye,  but  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country 
being  unsafe  from  a  great  fall  of  snow,  he  could  not 
arrive  in  London  before  the  9th  of  January. 

Amu  1726. 

Hie  parliament  is  assembled,  January  20th ;  the 
king  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  acquaints  them 
with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  Hanover 
treaty,  and  desires  the  same  supplies  and  the  same 
number  of  troops  they  had  granted  for  the  preceding 
year.  ,  An  address  is  voted  by  both  houses,  approv- 
ing the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  promising  to  sup- 
port his  majesty  against  all  insults  and  attacks  that 
should  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
commons  take  into  their  immediate  consideration 
the  demand  of  supplies.  The  reduction  of  the  4000 
additional  troops  is  still  insisted  on,  but  negatived 
by  a  great  majority  ;  and  the  same  number  of  land 
forces,  18,264  men,  with  the  same  provision  for 
them,  are  voted,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  supply 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  augment  his  maritime  force. 

violent  riots  having  taken  place  at  Glasgow,  on 
account  of  the  continuation  of  the  malt-tax,  against 
which  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  had  petitioned 
as  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  their  country,  an  act  was 
passed  imposing!  two  pence  upon  all  ale  and  beer 
brewed  in  the  aty  of  Glasgow,  to  repair  the  dama- 
ges committed  by  the  rioters.  ,  The  business  of  the 
session  being  over,  the  king  dismissed  the  parlia- 
ment, May  24th. 

The  duke  of  Wharton  having  expended  his  whole 
fortune  in  riot  and  extravagance,  repaired  to  Rome, , 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  pretender,  who  hav* 
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ing  favoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and 
the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland,  sent  him  with 
credentials  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  abjured 
the  protestant  religion,  married  a  lady  of  the  queen 
of  Spain's  bedchamber,  and  obtained  the  rank  and 
appointment  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service. 

Three  different  squadrons  are  fitted  out  at  once, 
one  consisting  of  2 1  men  of  war  and  two  fire-ships, 
destined  to  oppose  in  the  Baltic  the  formidable  arma- 
ment prepared  by  the  czarina  of  Russia ;  another  of 
twelve  or  more  ships  of  the  line,  designed  for  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  a  third  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line  for  the  West-Indies.  The  first,  being  joined  at 
Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  squadron,  so  much  alarm- 
ed the  czarina,  that  she  gave  immediate  orders  for 
reinforcing  her  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  she 
thought  proper  to  suspend  the  fitting  out  of  large 
ships,  and  only  to  equip  some  frigates.  Admiral 
Wager,  who  commanded  that  squadron,  having 
had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  steered  to- 
wards Revel,  and  sent  thither  a  lieutenant  with  a 
letter  from  king  George  to  the  czarina,  in  which  his 
majesty  observed,  that  he  and  his  allies  could  not 
fail  of  being  alarmed  at  her  great  preparations  by 
sea  and  land.  He  complained,  that  while  he  was 
carrying  on  amicable  negotiations  with  her  majesty, 
measures  had  been  taken  at  her  court  in  favour  of 
the  pretender,  and  great  encouragement  given  to 
his  adherents ;  and  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
he  had  ordered  his  admiral  to  prevent  her  ships 
coming  out  of  her  harbours,  should  she  persist  in 
the  designs  she  had  projected.  The  czarina  ex- 
pressed m  her  answer  her  surprise,  that  the  king 
had  not  expostulated  with  her  respecting  her  arma- 
ment, and  expected  her  answer  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  offensive  measure,  She  assured 
him  that  nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts 
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than  any  design  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  north ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  pretender,  it  was  a  frivolous 
and  stale  accusation,  which  had  been  frequently 
used  as  a  pretext  to  cover  all  the  unkind  steps  lately 
taken  against  the  Russian  empire.  Admiral  Wager 
continued,  however,  in  his  station  until  the  Russian 
gallies  were  laid  up  in  their  winter  harbour. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  English  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  sir  John  Jennings,  visited  Lisbon, 
steered  to  Cadiz,  and  cruised  off  Cape  St.  Mary's,  so 
as  to  alarm  the  court  of  Spain  and  fill  Madrid  with 
consternation.  Admiral  Hosier,  who  sailed  for  the 
Spanish  West-Indies,  with  instructions  to  block  up 
the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country,  or  to  seize 
them  should  they  presume  to  come  out,  found  that 
the  treasure,  consisting  of  above  six  millions  ster- 
ling had  beep  just  unloaded,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  sent  by  an  advice  boat  which  had  the  start  of 
him.  Having  reinforced  his  crews  at  Jamaica,  he 
stood  over  to  Carthagena,  where  he  found  that  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  an  English  South-Sea  ship  at 
la  Vera  Cruz,  with  all  the  vessels  and  effects  belonging 
to  that  company j  the  restitution  of  which  being  re- 
fused, he  took  some  Spanish  ships  by  way  of  repri- 
sal, and  continued  cruising  in  those  seas,  until  the 
greatest  part  of  his  men  perished  by  the  diseases  of 
that  unhealthy  climate,  and  his  ships  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  worms.  The  people  loudly  clamoured 
in  England  against  this  expedition,  which  cost  so 
"  ut  the  least 

of  20,000 
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The  parliament  was  assembled,  January  17th  r 
the  king  in  a  long,  animated,  and  pathetic  speech, 
called  their  attention  to  the  proceedings  and  trans- 
actions of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  on 
the  secret  and  offensive  alliance  concluded  between 
them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  most  exorbitant  and 
formidable  power,  principally  levelled  against  the 
most  valuable  interests  and  privileges  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  who  must  either  give  up  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  and  acquiesce  in  the  emperor's  usurped  ex- 
ercise of  commerce,  or  resolve  vigorously  to  defend 
their  undoubted  rights  against  those  ambitious  en- 
gagements contracted  in  defiance  and  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties.  He  assured  them  that 
the  pretender's  restoration  and  the  conquest  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  among  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  that  those  fatal 
combinations  were  concerted  with  Russia, 'whose 
hostile  co-operation  had  been  fortunately  prevented 
by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  He  told  them  that  the  king  of  Spain  had 
ordered  his  minister  in  England  to  depart  imme- 
diately, and  that  he  had  left  a  memorial  little  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  insisted  again 
upon  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar. 

Such  addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  ■  in  both 
houses  as  the  ministers,  were  pleased  to  dictate. 
The  commons  unanimously  resolved  to  grant  20,000  ■ 
seamen,  and  to  raise  the  land  forces  to  '26,383  men, 
and  the  whole  supply  amounted  to  2,998,  I04A  11  J. 

The  lords  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
tetters  and  memorials  passed  between  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  and  the  papers 
respecting  the  accession  of  the  states-general  to  the. 
treaty  of  Hanover ;  a  warm,  debate  ensued,  whether 
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any  just  and  important  motive  existed  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  besides  some  indiscreet  expres- 
sions dropped  by  the  duke  of  Riperda,  and  which 
had  been  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  catholic  majes- 
ty ;  and  whether  the  nation  being  now  loaded  with 
a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  would  it  not  be  much  wiser 
to  try  some  method  of  accommodation,  before 
engaging  in  a  war  by  which  nothing  could  be  gain- 
ed should  it  prove  successful,  and  every  thing 
would  be  lost  should  it  be  unprosperous.  But 
lord  Townshend  having  affirmed  that  his  majesty 
had  received  positi*  information  with  respect  to 
the  secret  articles  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
though  the  safety  of  the  state  did  not  permit  him 
to  lay  these  articles  before  the  parliament,  the  ma- 
jority resolved  that  the  measures  his  majesty 
thought  fit  to  adopt,  were  just,  honourable,  and 


In  the  accounts  laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
there  was  an  article  of  1 25,0001.  charged  in  gene- 
ral terms  as  issued  out  for  other  engagements  and 
expenses,  without  any  further  specification.  Upon 
this,  it  was  resolved  to  address  the  king  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  disposition  of  that  money ;  in  answer 
to  which  the  house  was  told,  that  the  sum  was 
employed  pursuant  to  the  power  given  to  his  ma- 
jesty, for  necessary  services  and  engagements  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  which  required  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  that  a  particular  account  of  its  distribu- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  given  without  a  manifest 
prejudice  to  the  public  A  further  address  for  an 
account  being  moved,  the  question  was  carried 
agai  "  ainst  110. 
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of  count  Zinzendorf  still  more  injurious,  were 
published  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  their 
sovereign.  Both  houses  joined  in  an  address,  ex- 
pressing their  indignation  at  the  affront  offered  to 
his  majesty  by  this  seditious  libel,  and  by  the  inso- 
lence of  dispersing  it  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  king  at  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  of  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
the  treaty  of  Hanover.  His  Swedish  majesty  was  . 
to  furnish  (when  the  case  of  the  alliance  should 
happen)  3000  foot  and  2000  horse.  His  engage- 
ment was  only  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
was  stipulated  by  a  secret  article,  that  the  two  kings 
should  pay  him  a  subsidy  of  50,000t  for  three 
years ;  in  return  for  which,  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  to  hold  in  readiness  another  body  of  7000  foot 
and  SOOO  horse,  to  be  employed  where  the  cases  of 
the  alliance  should  render  it  necessary.  The  king 
of  Denmark  promised  to  keep  on  foot  24,000  men 
ready  to  march,  and  was  to  receive  from  the  French 
king  350,000  rix-dollars  for  four  years.  As  soon 
as  the  Danish  army  should  march,  the  king  of 
France  was  to  take  out  of  it  12,000  men  in  his  pay, 
and  moreover,  hold  in  readiness  at  least  30,000 
men ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  12,000  to  join 
the  Danish  army ;  besides,  he  was  to  send  a  squad- 
ron to  cover  the  Danish  coast  upon  the  first  ad- 
vice  of  the  motions  of  the  Muscovite  fleet.  A  con- 
vention had  been  made  likewise  with  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  was  to  hold  in  readiness  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  8000  foot  and  400O 
horse,  and  maintain  these  troops  at  his  own  charge 
for  two  years ;  for  which  king  George  promised 
to  pay  him  75,000/1  after  the  ratification  of  the 
convention,  and  50,0002.  in  February  following,  or 
before,  in  case  the  troops  should  be  required. 

About  the  same  time  the  English  and  French  mi- 
nisters at  the  general  diet  of  Ratisbonne,  present- 
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ed  a  declaration  to  the  diet,  affirming,  that  the  pre- 
parations which  were  making  by  these  two  sove- 
reigns, were  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
The  sincerity  of  these  assurances  was  the  less  to  be 
questioned,  that  they  were  repeated  by  his  majesty 
in  his  speech  to  both  houses  at  the  close  of  this 
session,  though  he  knew  at  that  time  that  the  Spa- 
nish army  had  opened  the  trenches  before  Gibraltar. 
**  The  love  of  peace,"  said  he,  "  has  hitherto  pre- 
"  vailed  upon  me,  even  under  this  high  provocation, 
"  to  suspend,  in  some  measure,  my  resentments ; 
"  and  instead  of  having  immediate  recourse  to 
"  arms,  and  demanding  of  my  allies  that  assistance 
"  they  are  engaged  and  ready  to  give  me,  I  have 
"  concurred  with  the  most  christian  king  and  the 
**.  states-general,  in  making  such  overtures  of  ac~ 
u  commodation  as  must  convince  all  the  world  of 
"  the  uprightness  of  our  intentions,  and  of  our 
"  sincere  disposition  to  peace,  and  demonstrate  to 
**  whose  ambition  and  thirst  of  power  the  calami- 
"  ties  of  a  war  are  to  be  imputed,  if  these  just 
"  and  reasonable  propositions  are  rejected." 

The  parliament  was  prorogued,  May  15th.  The 
states-general,  apprehending  at  that  time  an  attempt 
from  the  emperor  upon  their  barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands, desired  the  king  would  hold  in  readiness 
the  10,000  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 
They  were  immediately  prepared  for  embarkation, 
and  besides  thirty  new  raised  companies.  Mean- 
while, sir  John  Norris  was  sent  with  a  considerable 
fleet  to  the  Baltic  to  support  the  king  of  Sweden. 
The  English  fleet  being  joined  by  a  Danish  squad- 
ron, the  court  of  Russia  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  equipment  of  their  fleet,  which  was  no  more 
talked  of  alter  the  death  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
which  occurred  precisely  at  that  period. 

The  king  of  France,  at  this  juncture,  interposed 
his  mediation ;  plans  and  counterplans  of  pacifica- 
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tion  were  proposed.  At  length  all  parties  agreed 
to  twelve  preliminary  articles,  importing  that  hos- 
tilities should  immediately  cease ;  that  the  charter 
of  the  Ostend  East-India-Company  should  be  sus- 
pended for  seven  years ;  and  that  a  congress  should 
in  four  months  be  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for 
adjusting  all  differences,  and  consolidating  the  peace 
of  Europe.  This  congress  was  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  Cambray,  and  finally  to  Soissons.  The  siege 
at  Gibraltar  was  raised.  The  court  of  Madrid 
started  however  some  difficulty,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  consent  to  the  restitution  of  the  South- 
Sea  ship,  which  had  been  detained  at  la  Vera  Cruz; 
so  that  sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to  cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Spain ;  but  this  mercantile  difficulty 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  important  consideration 
of  not  protracting  any  longer  the  restoration  of  a 
general  peace  in  Europe. 

King  George  having  appointed  a  regency,  depart- 
ed for  Hanover  on  the  3rd 'of  June.  He  enjoyed 
perfect  health  till  he  arrived  at  Delden.  He  was 
entertained  by  count  de  Twittel,  at  a  country  bouse 
about  twenty  miles  from  that  town,  and  ate  after 
supper  some  melons,  which  probably  caused  the  in- 
digestion and  the  apoplectic  fit  of  which  he  died! 
the  1 1th  day  of  June  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  1 8th  of  his  reign,  leaving  an  only  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  Frederic  I.  and  mother  to  the  great 
Frederic 

George  1.  united  with  the  fittest  qualifications  to 
recommend  a  new  dynasty  all  the  abilities  requisite 
for  its  consolidation.  Though  of  a  grave  and  calm 
temper,  he  was  easy,  familiar,  and  even  facetious  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation.  Alternately  indulgent  and 
severe,  according  to  circumstances,  but  constantly 
just  i  he  never  was  more  pleased  than  when  he 
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could  indulge  in  that  benignity  which  predominat- 
ing in  his  heart  was  naturally  impressed  On  hU 
countenance.  Wise  and  steady  in  his  resolutions, 
he  inflexibly  pursued  those  which  appeared  the  most 
equitable  and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dig- 
nify of  the  nation,  as  well  as  with  his  own.  Much 
attached  to,  and  even  very  jealous  of  his  authority 
and  prerogative,  he,  however,  well  knew  their 
limits,  and  desired  no  power  but  what  enabled  him 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  His  mea- 
sures were  generally  attended  with  success,  partly 
owing  to  his  good  fortune,  but  much  more  to  his 
prudent  assiduity.  Though  his  martial  disposition 
and  military  talents  had  been  conspicuously  display* 
ed  in  his  younger  days  in  Hungary  and  Morea 
against  the  Turks,  as  well  as  in  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many against  France,  he  preferred  to  the  popularity 
of  victories  the  more  solid  advantage  of  securing 
to  his  new  subjects  the  blessings  of  an  honourable 
peace,  and  to  himself  the  preservation  of  his  do- 
minions in  Germany,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  pre- 
tender from  those  of  Great  Britain.  Defensive 
alliances,  and  preventive  measures  were  accordingly 
the  chief  object  of  his  politics,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  reign,  both  of 
which  would  have  been  unimpaired,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  misfortunes  and  disgrace  which  attended 
the  South-sea  scheme ;  the  most  deplorable  offspring 
of  the  corruption  and  avidity  of  his  ministers  and 
of  his  own  financial  inexperience,  misled  by  a  laud- 
able eagerness  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
He  was  indebted  to  the  superior  abilities  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole  for  his  kingdom  and  himself 
being  rescued  from  such  an  abyss  of  perdition. 
An  unreserved  confidence  in  that  minister,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  majesty's  reign,  was  the  ho* 
nourable  reward  of  this  important  service ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  remark,  that  as  the  king  could  not 
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readily  speak  English,  nor  sir  Robert,  French,  the 
minister  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in 
Latin ;  and  as  neither  could  converse  in  that  language 
with  correctness  and  fluency,  Walpole  was  frequent- 
ly heard  to  say,  that  during  the  reign  of  George  L 
he  managed  the  government  of  the  kingdom  by 
means  of  bad  Latin.  (Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  Woi- 
pole,  voL  i.p.  465.) 

After  having  thus  impartially  delineated  George's 
character  and  qualifications  as  a  king,  history's  aus- 
terity impose  the  painful  duty  of  acknowledging 
that  his  private  virtues  were  far  from  being  so  esti- 
mable ;  he  certainly  was  neither  a  kind  father  nor 
an  affectionate  husband.  His  everlasting  jealousy 
and  harsh  treatment  towards  his  unoffending  duti- 
ful son,  are  utterly  unaccountable.  But  his  unre- 
lenting severity  towards  his  innocent  and  unfortu- 
nate wife,  Sophia  of  Zell,  was  still  more  inexcusable. 
Innocent  she  was,  as  from'  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  conduct  and  other  important  facts  since  dis- 
covered, it  plainly  appears  that  she  was  condemned 
on  a  mere  suspicion,  though  in  reality  she  was  only 
guilty  of  a  pardonable  imprudence.  She  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  obtain  for  her  memory,  before  the 
tribunal  of  posterity,  that  just  reparation  which 
her  august  rank  precluded  her  from  obtaining  in 
any  other  tribunal  during  her  life  time,  and  which 
could  not  be  denied  to  her  without  opposing  incon- 
trovertible proofs  to  the  account  related  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  (vol.  i.  p.  466)  and 
derived  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  Esq.  Etough's  Papers,  and  from  various 
communications  which  Walpole  himself  received  at 
Hanover,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows,  and 
cannot  be  found  amiss,  as  it  evinces  that  the  blood 
of  the  dynasty  of  Brunswick  has  continued  to  flow 
no  less  unpolluted  in  all  its  royal  streams,  than  illus- 
trious in  its  origin. 
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"  Sophia,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  only 
**  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  a  princess  of  great 
**  personal  charms  and  mental  endowments ;  yet 
*'  her  attractions  did  not  retain  the  affections  of  her 
"  husband.  After  she  had  brought  him  a  son  and 
"  a  daughter,  he  neglected  his  amiable  consort,  and 
*(  attached  himself  to  a  favourite  mistress.  Such 
**  was  the  situation  of  Sophia,  when  count  Konigs- 
"  mark,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  arrived  at  Hanover. 
"  He  was  a  man  of  a  handsome  figure,  and  professed 
"  gallantry ;  he  had  been  formerly  enamoured  of 
"  Sophia  at  Zell,  and  was  supposed  to  have  made 
w  some  impression  on  her  heart.  His  passion,  on 
**  seeing  her  again,  revived  with  an  increased  vio- 
*•  lence  j  he  had  the  imprudence  publicly  to  renew 
"  his  attentions,  and  made  his  solicitations  with  re- 
**  doubled  ardour,  as  George  was  at  the  army. 
**  Ernest  Augustus,  his  father,  was  informed  of  it, 
"  and  one  evening  as  the  count  came  out  of  her  apart - 
"  ment  and  was  crossing  a  passage,  he  was  put  to 
*'  death,  in  the  presence  of  the  elector,  by  a  person 
*  placed  to  intercept  him,  and  tradition  still  marks 
**  the  spot  where  this  assassination  was  committed. 
"  Sophia  was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  though 
"  she  solemnly  protested  of  her  innocence.  George, 
u  who  never  loved  her,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the 
K  account  of  her  infidelity  as  related  by  bis  father, 
"  consented  to  her  imprisonment,  and  obtained 
*'  from  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  a  divorce,  which 
"  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  The 
'*  unfortunate  Sophia  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
"  Alden,  situated  on  the  small  river  Aller,  in  the 
**  duchy  of  Zell,  where  she  terminated  her  misera- 
"'  bfe  existence  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age, 
44  only  seven  months  before  the  death  of  George  I. 
"  and  after  a  long  captivity  of  32  years.  She  was  an- 
"  nounced  in  the  Gazette  under  the  title  of  the  elec- 
**  tress  dowager  of  Hanover;  and  George  had  by  a 
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"  left-handed  marriage,  espoused  his  mistress  the 
"  duchess  of  Kendal,  though  his  real  wife  was  still 
"  alive.     During  her  whole  confinement,  Sophia 
"  behaved  with  no  less  mildness  than  dignity ;  and 
"  on  receiving  the  sacrament  every  week,  never 
"  omitted  on  that  awful  occasion,  making  the  most 
"  solemn  asseverations  that  she  was  not  guilty  of 
"  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.    Subsequent  cir- 
"  cumstances  have  come  to  light,  which  appear  to- 
"  justify  her  memory ;  and  reports  are  current  at 
"  Hanover,  that  her  character  was  basely  defamed, 
"  and  that  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  Jealousy  and 
"  perfidy  of  the  countess  of  Platen,  favourite  mis- 
"  tress  of  Ernest  Augustus.     Being  enamoured  of 
'*  count  Konigsmark,  who  slighted  her  overtures, 
"  jealousy  took  possession  of  her  breast.    She  deter- 
«  mined  to  sacrifice  both  the  lover  and  the  princess 
rt  to  her  vengeance,  and  circumstances  favoured 
"  her  design.    It  was  asserted,  either  that  a  coin- 
"  mon  visit  was  construed  into  an  act  of  crimuia- 
"  lity,  or  that  the  countess  of  Platen,  at  a  late  hour 
**  summoned  count  Konigsmark  in  the  name  of 
"  the  princess,  though  without  her  connivance ; 
i(  that  on  quitting  the  apartment  he  was  discover- 
"  ad  by  Ernest  Augustus,  whom  the  countess  had 
"  placed  in  the  gallery,  and  was  instantly  assassinat- 
"  ed  by  persons  suborned  for  that  purpose.    Hist 
"  sudden  murder  may  be  urged  as  a  corroboration 
"  of  this  statement ;  for  had  bis  guilt  and  that  of 
"  Sophia  been  unequivocal,  would  he  not  have  been 
"  arrested  and  brought  to  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
"  proving  their  connection,  by  confronting  him 
"  with  the  unfortunate  princess  ?     Many  persons 
"  at  Hanover  have  not  scrupled,  since  the  death 
"  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  George  L  to  express 
'*  their  belief,  that  the  imputation  cast  on  Sophia 
"  was  false  and  unjust.    It  is  also  reported,  that 
"  her  husband  having  made  an  offer  of  recondlia- 
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"  tion,  she  gave  this  noble  and  disdainful  answer 
M  of  haughty  virtue  unconscious  of  stain :  *  If 
**  what  I  am  accused  of  is  true,  I  am  unworthy  qf 
"  Jus  bed,  and  if  my  accusation  is  false*  he  is  un- 
**  wortin/  of  me ;  I  will  not  accept  his  offers.* 
**  George  II.  who  doated  on  his  mother,  was  fully 
M  convinced  of  her  innocence.  He  once  crossed 
"  the  Alter  on  horseback  to  see  her,  but  was  oppos- 
"  ed  by  the  baron  de  Bulow,  to  whose  care  the  elec- 
"  tor  had  committed  her.  Had  she  survived  his 
"  accession,  he  intended  to  restore  her  to  liberty 
"  and  acknowledge  her  as  queen  dowager.  Her 
"  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  secretly 
"  kept  her  portrait  in  his  possession,  and  the  morn- 
"  ing  after  the  news  of  the  death  of  George  I.  had 
"  reached  London,  Mrs.  Howard  observed  in  the 
**  antichamber  of  the  king's  apartment  a  picture  of  . 
M  a  woman  in  the  electoral  robes,  which  proved  to 
w  be  that  of  Sophia.  George  IJ.  told  queen  Caro- 
u  line  that  in  making  some  repairs  in  the  palace  of 
**  Hanover,  the  bones  of  Konigsmark  were  found 
"  under  the  floor  of  the  antichamber  which  led  to 
*  the  apartment  of  Sophia.  Hie  queen  mentioned 
"  this  fact  to  sir  Robert  Walpole  and  appeared  fully 
**  convinced  of  Sophia's  innocence,  an  opinion, 
"  which  the  minister  himself  constantly  adhered 
"  to." 
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GEORGE  II.  thirty-first  King  from  the  Conquest. 

[Son  of  George  I.  by  Sophia  Dorothy,  princess  of 
LunenbourgZell.  Born  at  Hanover,  October  30th, 
1683.  Married  Caroline  Wilhelmina,  princess  of 
Anspach,  1705.  Succeeded  to  the  crown,  June 
15th,  1727,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Crowned  with  queen  Caroline,  October  1 1th  fol- 
lowing. Died  October  25th,  1760,  at  Kensing- 
ton, aged  77*    Was  succeeded  by  bis  grandson.J 

Attn.  1787. 

George  II.  had  been  at  a  very  early  period  initial, 
ed  in  the  profession  of  arms.  He  made  the  cam- 
paign of  1708,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
ana  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  tattle  of  Oudenarde,  where  he  charged  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  dragoons, 
and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  If  bis  abilities  in  the 
cabinet  were  not  as  conspicuous  as  those  of  his  father, 
he  had  many  other  advantages  over  him,  partial* 
larly  that  of  having  obtained,  previous  to  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects, not  only  for  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  constitution,  which  he  had  been  very 
eager  to  acquire,  and  daily  endeavoured  to  improve, 
but  on  account  of  the  prudence,  justice,  and  be- 
nignity he  had  displayed  when  he  was,  during  the 
king's  absence  in  17l6,  appointed  guardian  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  His  popularity 
had  been  likewise  not  a  little  increased  by  the  pro- 
priety of  his  behaviour  during  the  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding which  took  place  between  him  and 
his  father,  as  has  been  already  related.  But  a 
still  more  precious  advantage,  which  Providence 
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had  bestowed  upon  George  IL  consisted  in  the  good 
sense,  judgment,  and  sagacity  of  queen  Caroline, 
in  whom  he  ever  placed  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence, who  almost  entirely  governed  him  to  the 
end  of  her  life  ;  who  bore  her  faculties  so  meekly 
and  with  such  extraordinary  prudence,  as  never  to 
excite  the  least  uneasiness,  even  in  a  sovereign,  high- 
ly tenacious  of  his  authority,  but  contrived  that 
her  opinion  should  always  appear  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  She  was  reckoned  handsome  before  she 
had  the  small  pox,  and  became  too  corpulent.  Her 
hand  and  arm  were  greatly  admired  for  their  white- 
ness and  elegance  j  her  smile  was  celestial,  her 
countenance  expressive ;  she  had  a  most  remark- 
able sweetness  and  grace,  particularly  when  she 
spoke.  But  these  charms  of  her  person  were  far 
surpassed  by  the  endowments  of  her  mind.  (Care's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Ifalpole,  vol,  ii.  p.  5.) 

The  account  of  the  late  king's  death  was  brought 
first  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  June  ]  4th,  in  a  dispatch 
from  lord  Townshend,  who  had  accompanied 
George  I.  to  the  continent,  and  the  minister  con- 
veyed  immediately  the  intelligence  to  George  II. 
The  king  being  resolved  to  make  no  change  in  the 
administration,  assembled  the  council  on  the  same 
day,  and  made  a  declaration,  "  That  he  would  main- 
"  tain  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  as  well  as  the  alliances  entered  into  by  his 
M  late  majesty,  which  had,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
"  tributed  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.*' 
The  next  day  the  parliament  met,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  queen  Anne,  fox  the  settlement  of  the  crown, 
but  was  prorogued  to  the  27th  of  June,  the  day  of 
the  last  prorogation.  At  their  meeting  on  that  day, 
the  king  repeated  in  his  speech  the  declaration  he 
had  made  to  the  council.  The  usual  addresses  being 
voted  by  both  houses,  and  a  committee  having 
been  appointed  by  the  commons  to  consider  of  a 
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supply  to  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  better 
support  cf  Ins  household,  and  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  it  was  unanimously  resolved* 
July  3rd,  on  the  motion  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,that 
the  entire  revenues  of  the  civil  list,  amounting  to 
130,000/.  a-year,  above  the  yearly  sum  of  700,0001 
granted  to  his  lata  majesty,  should  be  settled  on  his 
present  majesty  during  his  life. 

Three  days  after,  on  his  majesty's  message,  it  was 
resolved  with  the  same  unanimity,  that  a  provision 
of  1 00,000/.  per  annum  should  be  made  for  the  queen 
during  her  life,  in  case  she  should  survive  his  majesty, 
to  support  her  royal  dignity,  together  with  his  ma. 
jesty*s  palace  of  Somerset-House,  and  the  lodge  and 
lands  at  Richmond  Old-Park.  The  parliament  was 
prorogued,  July  17th  to  the  29th  of  August,  but 
on  the  7th  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a. 
new  one  called. 

His  majesty  now  proceeded  to  settle  his  ministry, 
his  council,  and  his  household ;  not  a  single  mem* 
ber  of  the  existing  cabinet-council  was  removed, 
excepting  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, who  was  replaced  by  sir  George  Byng,  vis- 
count Torrington,  the  confidential  friend  of  Wal- 
pole.  Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament 
went  on  with  a  spirit  which  manifested  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  administration, 

Arm.  1738. 

The  new  parliament  met,  January  SSrd.  Both 
houses  in  their  addresses,  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  vied  with  each  other  in  expres, 
sions  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  his  majesty  ;  ap- 

E roving  all  its  measures,  promising  to  support  him 
i  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  grant  whatever  sup- 
plies should  be  wanted  for  the  public  service.  The 
commons  voted  22,965  men  for  guards  and  garri. 
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SODS ;  15,000  seamen,  2*0,928/.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  12,000  Hessian  troops;  a  subsidy  of 
.50,000/.  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  half  that  sum 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  WolfenbutteL  The  ex- 
pence  of  the  year  amounted  to  four  millions  raised 
by  several  taxes,  and  by  borrowing  of  the  bank 
1,750,000/.  for  which  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
70,000&  to  be  raised  on  coals  imported  in  the  city 
of  London,  were  granted  to  the  bank.  The  num- 
ber of  land  forces  as  well  as  the  Hessian  auxiliaries 
occasioned  some  debate,  and  some  sarcasms  were 
levelled  at  the  alliance  with  the  petty  duke  of 
Wolfenbuttel,  who  very  gravely  guaranteed  to  hit 
Britannic  majesty  the  possession  of  his  three  king- 
doms, withasupplyof  5000  men,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  a5,000i  for  four  years; 
but  all  these  objections  were  equally  disregarded  by  a 
considerable  majority.  This  new  house  df  com- 
mons tUscoverep,  however,  the  same  curiosity  as 
their  predecessors,  by  addressing  the  king  for  a  pan- 
ticular  and  distinct  account  of  the  distribution  of 
SSOfiOOL  charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing 
the  trade  and  navigation,  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
storing or  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  j  but 
George  II.  declined  granting  their  request,  and  tig* 
pined  in  general,  as  George  L  had  done,  that  the 
money  had  been  issued  for  the  same  necessary  tetv 
vices,  which  required  the  greatest  secrecy. 

During  this  session,  a  very  important  debate  took 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  state  of 
the  national  debt,  The  opposition  maintained,  that 
.  the  sinking  fund  had  been  of  no  service  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  originally  intended.  This 
assertion,  supported  by  many  plausible  arguments 
and  calculations,  raised  great  clamours  at  home,  and 
had  considerable  effect  abroad  in  decrying  the  credit 
of  the  nation.  Therefore  it  became  necessary  to 
contradict  this  statement  m  the  same  positive  mas- 
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ncr  in  which  it  was  advanced.  WHh  this  view,  sfar 
Robert  "Walpole  laying  before  the  commons  an  ac- 
count of  the  sinking  fund,  solemnly  declared,  Feb* 
ruary  22nd,  that  since  1716  it  had  discharged  above 
six  millions  of  the  debt,  but  that  as  new  debts  had 
been  contracted,  the  national  burdens  had,  upon  the 
balance,  been  diminished  above  two  millions  and  a 
half.  The  opposition  again  urged  the  increase  of 
the  national  debt,  and  insisted  on  having  that  im- 
portant affair  debated  m  ■  a  grand  committee ;  but 
on  the  motion  of  the  minister,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  4-th  of  March,  when  the  commons  in 
a  committee  of  the  .whole,  house,  having  considered 
the  state  of  the  national  debt,  and  examined  at  the 
bar  the  proper  officers  of  the  revenue,  a  motion 
was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  minister,  and  car- 
ried without  a  division — **  That  the  monies  already 
"  applied  towards  discharging  the  national  debt  in- 
u  cnrred  before  Christmass  if  16,  together  with 
"  .asOysSJf.  to  be  issued  at  Lady-Day  1 728,  amount- 
«  ed  to  6,648,763/."  A  report  of  this  important 
debate  was  presented  by  the  commons  to  his  majes- 
ty, who  expressed  his  extreme  sarisiaction  for  the 
removal  of  groundless,  jealousies  and  apprehensions, 
and  for  the  happy  effects  to  be  derived  from  the 
flourishing  state  of  public  credit.  The  parliament 
was  prorogued,  May  S8th; 

The  king's  uucte,  Ernest  Augustus,  prince  of 
Brunswick,  duke  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck,  dies  August  the  3rd.  In  the  begriming  of 
December,  Ins  majesty's  eldest  son,  prince  Frederic, 
arrives  in  England  .from  Hanover,  where  he  had 
hitherto  resided.  He  is  introduced  to  the  council, 
and  created  prince  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Parma, 
having  invited  the  pretender  to  reside  in  his  domi- 
nions, promising  to  receive  him  with  the  honours 
and  distinction  due  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  agent  for. the  duke  of  Parma  in  -London  m  or- 
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dered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  two  days,  and  1* 
be  attended  by  one  of  the  messengers  of  state  tt 
the  place  of  his  embarkation. 

Ann.  1729. 

The  congress  opened  at  Soissons  for  determining 
all  differences  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  was 
very  slow  in  its  progress.  No  definitive  answer 
was  given  as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid, and  the  Spanish  cruizers  in  America  continued 
their  depredations  with  impunity  against  the  Eng- 
lish trade.  The  parliament  met,  January  the  fllstj 
the  king  in  his  speech  hinted  that  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  hopes  of  creating  discon- 
tents and  divisions  among  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Both  houses  expressed  accordingly  in  their 
addresses,  their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  such 
base  artifices ;  and  the  commons,  after  having  exa- 
mined the  estimates,  voted  the  same  number  of  sea- 
men and  land  forces  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
same  subsidies  were  also  continued.  An  examina- 
tion being  moved  and  entered  into  respecting  the 
misdemeanors  and  oppressions  exercised  by  the 
gaolers  of  several  prisons  upon  their  prisoners,  the 
most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villaiiy,  extortion, 
and  barbarity  were  discovered  and  punished. 

The  civil  list  had  been  lately  raised  to  above 
800,000/.  but  as  the  duties  upon  which  it  was  settled 
fell  short  of  producing  that  sum,  complaints  ■  were 
made  of  that  deficiency,  and  after  the  chief  officers 
of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  all  necessary  papers 
and  accounts  had  been  examined  by  the  house,  a 
sum  of  1)5,000/.  was  granted  to  his  majesty,  upon 
account  of  the  arrears  of  his  civil-fist  revenue. 

A  bill  is  brought  in,  March  21st  for  the  more  ef- 
fectually preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elee* 
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tions  for  members  of  parliament,  and  is  carried 
without  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
peers  thought  proper  to  raise  the  penalty  upon  a 
corrupt  voter,  party  or  agent,  from  SOL  to  500/.  and 
that  the  person  so  convicted,  should  be  for  ever 
disabled  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  franchise  as 
a  member  of  any  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  or 
cinque  port. 

An  outcry  was  raised  against  administration  for 
having  degraded  the  king,  and  disgraced  the  nation 
by  breaking  a  promise  made  to  Philip '  V.  for  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  was  urged,  had 
induced  that  monarch  to  accede  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  To  these  reproaches,  Walpole  answered, 
that  if  the  promise  had  ever  been  made,  he  durst 
aver  that  it  was  conditional,  and  rendered  void  by 
Spain  not  complying  with  the  terms  on  which  tt 
was  founded.  However,  as  the  accounts  given  by 
the  historians,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs,  are  generally  erroneous,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  minister's  narrative,  drawn  from  au- 
thentic documents,  will  give  an  exact  idea  of  this 
transaction. 

In  1715,  George  I.  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
rupture  with  Spam,  gave  full  powers  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,  to  offer  the  restoration 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  offer  being  made,  hostilities 
began  from  the  part  of  Spain,  and  therefore,  the 
offer  became  as  null  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
The  regent,  however,  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  promote  the 
double  marriage  between  the  two  infants  and  his 
two  daughters,  repeatedly  renewed  the  offer  with- 
out his  majesty's  participation.  The  restoration  of 
that  important  fortress  was  accordingly  urged  with 
great  warmth  by  king  Philip,  which  obliged  George 
I-  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  as 
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bound  by  his  former  conditional  promise,  as  the  con- 
dition had  not  been  accepted.  The  regent  being  re- 
E reached  by  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  breach  of 
is  word,  dispatched  the  count  de  Senneterre  to 
England,  to  represent  the  danger  and  delicacy  of  his 
situation,  declaring  that  he  considered  the  king's 
promise  as  full  and  positive,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  consent  to  his'  utter  ruin,  as  to  the  dishonour  of 
.failing  in  so  public  an  engagement.  The  king's 
answer  to  the  regent  on  this  occasion  was  firm,  dis- 
creet and  satisfactory.  He  concluded  by  observing, 
that  he  had  never  given  his  consent  since  the  rup- 
ture to  the  renewal  of  the  offer,  and  had  received 
no  communication  from  the  regent  of  any  inten- 
tion to  bring  it  forward.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
was  fully  satisfied  with  this  representation.  He  pro- 
mised, that  although  he  could  not  avoid  continuing 
to  press  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  he  would 
employ  every  indirect  means  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent its  being  indiscreetly  and  improperly  urged. 
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**  the  first  opportunity  to  regulate  this  article  with 
w  consent  of  my  parttamenV  The  king  and  queen 
of  Spain  made  so  many  objections  to  this  letter, 
particularly  to  the  words,  "  Upon  the  footing  of 
a  an  equivalent,"  that  the  king  consented  to  send 
another  copy  of  his  letter  in  which  those  words 
were  omitted,  leaving  thus  the  whole  affair  to  the  de- 
cision of  parliament.  The  dissolution  of  the  mar* 
riage  between  Lewis  XV.  and  the  Infanta,  occurring 
nearly  at  that  time,  Philip  broke  up  the  congress 
at  Cambray  without  having  agreed  to  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  the  question  of  Gibraltar  remained  un- 
decided. After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  court  of  Madrid  renewed  their  demand, 
and  insisted  on  an  immediate  restitution  of  Gibral- 
tar as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  rupture.  This 
peremptory  demand  being  rejected  on  the  part  of 
England,  Philip  commenced  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
When  the  desertion  of  the  emperor  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  he  clogged  the 
negociation  by  renewing  his  old  claim ;  but  he  was 
soon  after  so  alarmed  by  the  project  of  a  provisional 
treaty  between  the  Imperial,  British,  and  French 
plenipotentiaries,  that  he  required  from  the  emperor 
a  positive  declaration  respecting  the  marriage  of  the 
two  archduchesses,  and  the  two  infants  of  Spain, 
and  Charles  declining  to  explain  himself,  excited 
Philip's  resentment  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation speedily  took  place  between  the  allies  of 
Hanover  and  Spain;  and  Philip,  abandoning  the  em- 
peror, concluded  at  Seville,  November  29th,  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  a  treaty  of  peace,  union 
and  mutual  defence.  Great  Britain  obtained  im- 
mediate redress  of  some  grievances,  the  promise  of  ■ 
redress  in  others,  new  guarantees  of  all  her  posses- 
sions and  rights  of  trade,  and  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
any  chum  to  Gibraltar,  which  after  the  clamorous 
demand  made  by  Spain,  was  fully  equivalent  to  a 
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public  renunciation.  Great  Britain  in  return  con- 
sented to  the  introduction  of  8000  Spaniards  in- 
stead of  neutral  troops,  as  specified  by  the  Quadru- 
ple Alliance,  into  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  for 
securing  to  Don  Carlos  the  eventual  succession  to 
those  duchies,  in  case  the  reigning  sovereigns  should 
die  without  issue  male ;  ana  if  the  emperor  would 
not  acquiesce,  forcible  means  were  to  be  used  for 
effectuating  the  introduction.  (Mem.  Of  Sir  IU 
Walpoie,  vol  it.  Jrom  p.  59  t6  74.) 

During  the  negotiations  which  prepared  the  im- 
portant treaty  of  Senile,  the  king  having  prorogued 
the  parliament,  and  appointed  the  queen  regent 
of  the  realm,  set  out  for  Hanover,  May  17th,  and 
returned  to  Kensington,  September  12th.  An  act 
had  been  passed,  May  i«h,  enabling  the  queen  to 
be  regent  in  the  kingdom  during  his  majesty's  ab- 
sence, without  taking  the  oaths. 

Ann.  17S0. 

The  parliament  met,  January  1 9th,  and  the  session 
was  opened  by  a  speech,  in  which  the  king  explained 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
and  congratulated  his  people  upon  having  at  last 
concluded  an  absolute  peace  with  Spam.  When 
die  commons  returned  to  their  house,  the  treaty  was 
kid  before  them,  and  the  court  party  moved  for  a 
very  loyal  address  of  thanks  to  the  throne ;  but  it 
was  opposed  by  the  country  party,  as  such  were  the 
two  denominations  which  had  succeeded  those  of 
whigsMd  lories,  Jacobites  and  Hanoverians. 

This  session  was  particularly  remarkable  by  the 
increase  of  steadiness  and  strength,  at  least  numeral, 
acquired  by  the  country  party,  owing  to  a  regular 
plan  of  a  systematic  opposition  formed  by  BoKog- 
broke,  and  carried  into  execution  by  means  of  his 
address  and  activity.    His  intimacy  with  sir  William 
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Wyndham,  secured  to  him  the  support  of  the  tones, 
and  he  had  obtained  an  influence  over  the  discon- 
tented whigs  by  his  connection  with  William  FuU 
teney,  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Craftsman,  an  ant* 
ministerial  paper,  which  .flourished  at  that  time,  and 
was  indebted  for  its  best  chapters  and  paragraphs 
to  the  witty  and  elegant  pen  of  Bolingbroke,  whose 
schemes  aimed  invariably'  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  administration,  particularly  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Under  his  auspices,  and  by  his  direction, 
the  opposition  brought  forward  many  questions  cal- 
culated to  harass  government,  and  to  render  them- 
selves popular.  Their  hopes  of  success  were  highly 
sanguine,  and  a  notion  prevailed  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  -the  fall  of  the  minister  was  unavoid- 
able* The  address  was  carried,  however,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  26a  against  129. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  whose  address  was  equally 
loyal,  a  day  was  appointed  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  treaty  of  Seville.  Many  censures  and  mo- 
tions were  levelled  against  it,  and  many  protests  en- 
tered into,  but  a  full  approbation  of  it  was  voted 
by  a  majority  of  86  against  31.  An  act  was  passed 
at  that  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  whole  salt 
duties,  as  being  the  taxes  that  lay  heaviest  upon  the 
poor  people. 

The  next  trial  the  opposition  made  of  their 
strength,  was  on  the  question  concerning  the  impe- 
rial raan.  The  emperor  being  deprived  by  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  of  liberal  remittances  from  Spain, 
attempted  to  borrow  4O0,00Oi  in  London.  The 
king  apprehending  that  such  a  large  sum  might 
be  employed  against  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  commons  for  pre- 
venting loans  to  foreign  powers  without  licence 
from  the  long  under  his  privy  seal.  The  hardships 
of  all  restraints,  the  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  advantage  to  die  Dutch,  opened  a  vast  field 
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■for  argumentation.  Walpole  took  an  active  share 
in  the  debate,  and  the  bill  passed,  by  a  majority  of 
84  against  66.  A  sufficient  justification  of  the 
measure  was,  that  the  want  of  money  compelled 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  submit  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation. 

The  bill  respecting  the  land  forces,  fixed  them  to 
17,709  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  British  pay,  did  not  pass  without  a 
warm  but  unsuccessful  opposition  in  both  houses. 
But  the  measure  by  far  the  most  popular  and  plausi- 
ble, which  the  opposition  entered  upon,  in  order  to 
distress  the  ministry,  was  their  moving,  February 
16th,  what  they  called  the  self-denying  bill,  for  dis- 
abling from  being  chosen  members  of,  or  sitting  and 
voting  in  the  house  of  commons,  all  persons  who 
had  any  pension  during  pleasure  or  for  any  num- 
ber of  years,  or  any  offices  held  in  trust  for  them 
from  the  crown,  a  measure,  which,  from  this  period, 
became  a  never-failing  topic  of  anti-ministerial  attack. 
In  order  to  enforce  its  execution,  it  was  proposed, 
that  every  member  on  taking  his  seat  should 
■wear  that  he  had  not  any  pension  directly  or  in- 
directly, did  not  enjoy  any  gratuity  or  reward,  or 
hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust ;  and  that  after 
having  accepted  the  same,  he  would  signify  it  to 
the  house  within  fourteen  days.  Walpole,  who 
knew  the  unpopularity  of  the  arguments  which 
could  be  urged  against  the  bill,  declined  taking  any 
active  part  against  it,  notwithstanding  the  express 
injunctions  of  the  king,  who  called  it  a  villanous 
bill.  He  did  not  even  speak  in  the  debate,  so  that 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  144  against 
134.  But  it  was  negatived  by  the  house  of  lords 
after  a  long  debate,  and  a  protest  entered  by  26 
peers.  A  similar  fate  attended  it  in  the  following 
sessions. 

The  stipulation  made  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
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for  the  destruction  of  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  had 
never  been  fully  complied  with,  which  afforded  to 
the  opposition  a  ground  for  insinuating,  that  the 
ministry  were  in  connivance  with  the  court  of 
France  to  sanction  the  repairs  of  that  harbour.  To 
obtain  evidence  in  support  of  this  point,  Boling- 
broke  sent  his  secretary  to  Dunkirk,  and  on  the 
exaggerated  report  of  this  agent,  was  founded  a 
motion  for  an  address,  that  the  king  should  direct 
that  all  orders,  instructions,  reports,  and  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  since  its 
demolition,  be  laid  before  the  house.  The  king 
having  agreed  to  this  address,  the  necessary  docu- 
ments were  produced  and  read,  and  witnesses  were 
examined.  The  opposition  did  not  fail  to  find,  and 
to  move,  that  in  what  had  been  done  at  Dunkirk, 
there  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  crowns.  But  before  the  motion  was 
seconded,  the  other  side  proposed  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  his  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  to  express  their  satisfaction  in 
the  good  effects  his  majesty's  instances  had  had,  by 
obtaining  express  orders  from  the  most  christian 
king,  for  causing  to  be  destroyed  ail  the  works  that 
might  have  been  erected  at  Dunkirk,  &c.  &c.  This 
address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  274  against  149. 
Another  object  of  great  national  interest  brought 
forward  by  the  country-party,  was  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  or  the  East-India  Company, 
and  to  form  another  incorporated  society  without 
the  exclusive  privileges,  and  which  should  grant 
licences  upon  certain  conditions,  to  all  persons  in- 
clined to  trade  to  the  East-Indies.  The  minister 
being  informed  of  it,  anticipated  their  plan  before 
it  was  brought  to  maturity,  by  insinuating  to  the 
house,  that  a  part  of  his  ways  and  means  would  be 
derived  from  the  East-India  Company.  This  unex- 
pected turn  wholly  disconcerted  the  minority;  they 
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had,  however,  proceeded  so  &r,  that  they  could  not 
recede.  A  petition  was,  therefore,  presented  by 
several  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  offering  co 
advance  3,200,000/.  in  five  payments,  at  an  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  to  redeem  the  fund  and  trade  of 
the  East-India  Company.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
petition  was  rejected  by  a  majority  or  223  against 
139.  The  petition  was  again  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  rejected  without  a  division. 
White  it  was  depending,  the  minister  brought  in  his 
bill,  which  prolonged  the  charter  to  1766,  on  the 
condition  or  paying  200,000/.  towards  the  supply 
of  the  year,  and  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
money  advanced  to  the  public,  from  160,000/,  to 
120,000/.  by  which  bargain  the  nation  was  benefit- 
ed by  at  least  a  million. 

An  important  act  was  passed  this  session  for  the 
better  regulation  of  juries,  by  obliging  men  of 
good  substance  and  credit  effectually  to  serve  as 
jurymen,  and  not  shift  off  that  office  from  them- 
selves upon  indigent  people.  The  session  was 
closed,  May  15th. 

Seven  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians 
in  America  are  brought  to  England,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  the  king,  they  lay  their  crown  and  re- 
galia at  his  feet,  acknowledge  themselves  by  an  au- 
thentic deed  subjects  of  his  dominions  in  the  name 
of  all  their  countrymen,  and  give  their  assent  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  articles  of  friendship 
and  commerce. 

The  solid  establishment  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  having  considera- 
bly lessened  the  danger  of  internal  commotions, 
and  of  the  co-operation  of  France  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  the  chief  object  of  king  George's  solici- 
tude was  to  obtain,  either  by  force  or  persuasive 
means,  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Seville ;  a  negociation  to  that  pur- 
y  2 
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pose  had  been  accordingly  opened  at  Vienna,  and 
was  in  a  promising  state  of  forwardness,  owing  to 
the  offer  of  guaranteeing  the  emperor's  favourite 
object,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Ann.  1731. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  2 1  st  of  January.  The 
Icing  declared  in  his  speech,  that  every  measure  was 
adopted  to  prevent  by  an  accommodation  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  general  rupture,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  state  the  supplies  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  until 
peace  or  war  should  be  decided  upon.  "  But," 
'  added  he,  "  if  the  blessings  of  peace  cannot  be 
"  obtained,  honour,  justice,  and  the  sacred  faith  due 
"  to  solemn  treaties,  will  call  upon  us  to  exert 
**  ourselves  in  procuring,  by  force,  what  cannot  be 
"  had  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms."  A  very 
loyal  address  in  answer  to  the  speech,  is  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  an  amendment  is  propos- 
ed to  request  the  king  not  to  concur  in  a  war  against 
the  emperor  either  in  Flanders  or  on  the  Rhine. 
This  amendment  being  rejected,  another  is  moved, 
that  it  should  be  expressed,  that  they  would  sup- 
port his  majesty's  engagements  so  far  as  they  relat- 
ed to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  This  second 
amendment  is  opposed  with  great  energy  by  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  address  is  carried  without  a 
division,  and  is  equally  adopted  in  the  house  of 
peers. 

The  pension-bill  is  again  proposed  and  carried  in, 
the  house  of  commons,  but  thrown  out  in  the  upper 
house.  The  subsidies  to  the  German  princes  are 
continued,  though  warmly  opposed  by  the  country- 
party.  The  use  of  the  Latin  Tongue  in  proceedings 
at  law,  is  abolished  by  a  bill,  enacting  that  they 
should  be  entered  in  the  English  language.    It  was 
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stated  in  the  debate,  that  the  number  of  attornies 
admitted  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  amounted  to 
1157,  and  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  to  3006. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued after  the  king  had  given  them  to  under- 
stand that  all  apprehensions  of  war  were  now  hap- 
pily removed  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  between 
him  and  the  emperor.  This  treaty,  signed  March 
16th,  was  a  defensive  alliance,  and  stipulated  a  re- 
ciprocal guaranty  of  mutual  rights  and  possessions ; 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  guaranty  the  emperor's 
succession,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  on 
that  of  the  emperor,  to  abolish  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany, and  all  trade  to  the  East-Indies  from  any 
part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  Don  Carlos  to  Parma  and  Tuscany,  and 
not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  Spanish  garrisons. 

Thus  was  gloriously  accomplished,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  the  important  and  difficult  task 
of  preventing  a  general  war.  The  treaty  of  Seville 
was  quietly  executed  without  breach  of  faith  to 
any  other  power.  Parma'  was  secured  to  Don 
Carlos  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
eventual  succession  of  Tuscany-  guaranteed  ;  Spain 
was  satisfied  with  England  ;  and  the  emperor,  gra- 
tified with  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
considered  this  treaty  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  sera  to  the  house  of  Austria.  This  famous 
diplomatic^  achievement,  fully  completed  likewise 
the  satisfaction  of  the  English  nation,  and  reflected 
the  more  honour  on  the  minister  who  conducted 
it,  as  he  was  at  that  juncture  personally  engaged 
in  continual  struggles  against  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion who  were  now  enraged  at  his  success. 

In  opening  this  negotiation,  Walpole  bad  been 
anxious  not  to  irritate  France  before  he  had  con- 
ciliated the  court  of  Vienna.  There  now  remained 
to  reconcile  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  court 
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of  France,  who  was  alarmed  at  this  renewal  of  the 
ancient  alliance  with  Austria.  All  the  jealousies 
or  suspicions  in  this  respect,  were  completely  re- 
moved by  the  candid  answer  of  the  British  cabinet. 

Ann.  1739. 

The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  January  ]  3th,  acquainted  both  houses  with 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  late  negotiations,  which 
having  restored  and  solidly  established  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  had  fully  answered  his  ex- 
pectations. He  told  the  commons,  that  the  esti- 
mates for  the  service  of  the  current  year  would  be 
considerably  less  than  those  of  former  years.  He 
recommended  unanimity,  observing,  that  their  pros- 
perity had  no  foundation  but  in  the  defence  and 
support  of  his  government.  The  opposition  to  the 
court  measures  was,  however,  uncommonly  spi- 
rited during  the  course  of  this  session. ,  In  the  house 
of  commons,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of 
thanks,  expressing  their  entire  approbation  of  the 
king's  conduct,  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  councils,  acknowledging  the  blessings  they  en- 
joyed under  his  government,  and  declaring  their 
readiness  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  This  ad- 
dress, notwithstanding  all  the  objections  of  the  mi- 
nority, was  carried  without  a  division,  and  a  similar 
one  was  voted  in  the  upper  house.  Then  the  or- 
dinary accounts  and  estimates  were  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  usual  votes  for  a  sup* 
ply  past  The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate  as  in  the  preceding  sessions. 
Such  was,  likewise,  the  case  for  the  revived  motion 
of  reducing  the  land  forces.  Id  the  mean  time  the 
minister,  disgusted  at  the  acrimony  with  which  his. 
wisest  measures  were  represented  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  resolved  to  make  an  essay  towards  strength. 
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ening  his  popularity  with  the  support  of  the  landed 
interest  of  England,  by  reviving  the  duty  upon  salt 
and  lowering  the  kind  tax.  He  represented  that 
his  majesty's  intention  was,  that  the  burden  of  taxes 
should  fall  as  equally  as  possible  upon  his  subjects ; 
that  no  tax  could  be  more  general  than  that  upon 
salt,  and  scarcely  felt  by  individuals  however  poor 
they  might  be ;  whereas  the  land  tax  had  lasted 
forty  years,  and  affected  the  land-holders  only  j 
this  representation,  however  plausible,  was  strenu- 
ously retorted  against  the  minister,  with  the  very 
arguments  he  himself  had  used  two  years  before, 
for  reducing  the  whole  salt  duties,  justly  deemed 
the  most  burthensome  to  the  poor.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  manifest  inconsistency,  the  bill  passed  both 
houses  by  a  great  majority  ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  predominant  confidence  enjoyed  by  Walpole. 
A  kind  of  Mont  de  Pidtd,  called  tke  charitable 
corporation,  had  been  established  under  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  poor, 
who,  upon  small  pledges,  were  assisted  with  small 
sums  of  money  at  legal  interest.  The  capital  fund 
of  the  corporation  was  originally  fixed  at  S0,000£ 
but  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  600,000/.  The  cor- 
poration, contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  their  char- 
ter, now  began  to  lend  large  sums  on  goods  bought 
on  credit  by  ill  designing  persons;  and  besides  exact- 
ing exorbitant  rates,  sold  the  pledges,  unredeemed  in 
the  stipulated  time,  at  such  low  price  as  no  fair 
trader  could  afford  them.  Several  petitions  being 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  against  these 
scandalous  transactions,  a  bill  had  been  passed  for 
regulating  the  lending  money  upon  pledges,  and  for 
preventing  usury  and  extortion.  At  this  juncture,  , 
April  8,  George  Robinson,  member  of  parliament, 
cashier  of  the  corporation,  having  a  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy issued  against  him,  disappeared,  as  did  like- 
wise one  Thompson,  the  warehouse-keeper ;  and  it 
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was  found  upon  inquiry  that  30,000/.  was  all  that 
would  be  discovered  to  answer  for  a  capital  of 
€00,000/. ;  that  two  members  of  parliament  and 
several  other  gentlemen  had  been  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  fraudulent  practices  and  management 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  said  corporation.  Tne  two 
members  were  expelled  the  house,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  to  restrain  all  of  them  from  going  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  alienating  their  effects,  which  they 
were  ordered  to  discover.  While  this  bill  wis 
pending,  a  letter  was  received  from  Arbuthnot, 
banker,  at  Paris,  inclosing  another  letter  from  Bel- 
loni,  a  banker  at  Rome,  and  the  agent  of  the  pre- 
tender, informing  Arbuthnot,  that  owing  to  the 
pretender's  zeal  for  having  justice  done  to  the 
English  nation,  Thompson  had  been  arrested  and 
secured  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome.  Bel- 
loni  insinuated,  that  Thompson  had  made  a  full 
declaration  of  all  his  effects,  and  given  orders  for 
■  delivering  them  up  ;  yet  these  orders  and  declara- 
tion were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Arbuthnot,  till 
the  house  of  commons  or  the  corporation  should 
agree  to  the  proposals  of  Thompson ;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  a  full  compliance  to  these  proposals  could 
not  be  productive  of  any  advantage;  moreover, 
the  strain  of  Belloni's  letter  left  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  contrivance  of  the  pretender,  or  of  his  adherents  ; 
the  parliament  declared  accordingly,  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  scandalous  artifice,  calculated  to 
delude  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  to  disguise  the 
wicked  practices  of  the  professed  enemies  to  his 
majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity  ;■  and  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  Belloni's  letter  should  be 
burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Thus  ended  an  affair  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  government,  brought 
to  a  complete  ruin  an  immense  number  of  poor 
families. 
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A  more  dartng  bare-faced  instance  of  the  abuse  of 
parliamentary  confidence  was  discovered  this  session 
in  the  fraudulent  sale  made  by  two  commissioners, 
members  of  the  commons,  of  the  forfeited  rever- 
sion of  an  estate  that  had  belonged  to  the  Derwent- 
water  family,  and  which  brought  in  near  8000/.  a- 
year,  and  was  improveable  to  9000t  The  rever- 
sion had  been  sold  for  1000/.  by  the  two  commis- 
eioners.  They  were  expelled  the  bouse,  and  the 
whale  transaction  was  annulled.  Thus  the  most  re- 
markable occurrence  of  this  session  was  the  expul- 
sion of  five  members  of  parliament,  for  the  most 
sordid  acts  of  knavery. 

All  the  branches  of  the  supply  for  the  service  of 
the  year  were  granted,  and  a  part  of  the  payment 
was  provided  for,  by  taking  half  a  million  out  of 
the  sinking  fund ;  a  measure  ever  since  severely  re- 
proached to  Walpole,  not  only  as  an  inconsistency, 
but  as  effectually  robbing  posterity  of  500,000/.  and 
the  progressive  interest  of  that  sum,  and  levelling, 
himself,  the  first  death-blow  to  an  institution  of  his 
own  creation,  by  introducing  a  practice,  which, 
being  once  sanctioned  by  parliament,  was  likely  to 
be  continued  without  intermission ;  and,  indeed, 
such  was  the  case.  However,  before  venturing  to 
censure  an  eminent  statesman,  of  so  conspicuous 
abilities  and  high  character  as  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  existing  circumstances,  the  temper  of  the  times, 
the  situation  of  the  country,  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered, and  many  questions,  as  arduous  as  important, 
fully  explored ;  such  as,  the  necessity  for  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation  to  have  a  considerable  public  debt, 
and  a  gradually  increasing  sinking  fund ;  the  proper 
limits  and  respective  proportion  of  both ;  the  best 
method  of  ascertaining  for  the  smiting  fund,  that 
degree  of  maturity,  beyond  which  it  would  become 
almost  alarming  to  all  the  individual  proprietors  of 
the  national  stock,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  place 
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more  advantageously  their  capital  in  foreign  public 
stocks.  The  discussion  of  such  questions  far  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  this  work,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self in  observing,  that  such  a  great  master  in  finan- 
cial matters  as  Walpole,  destroying  himself  his  own 
darting  scheme,  and  undermining  the  boasted  monu- 
ment of  his  own  glory,  must  have  been  compelled 
to  it  by  the  Impossibility  of  finding  any  better 
means ;  he  had  to  choose  between  the  blessings  of 
posterity  and  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  pre* 
ferred  the  latter.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
majesty's  administration  gained  by  it  the  affection 
and  support  of  the  generality  of  the  land-holders 
and  monied  men  in  England. 

The  kino;  having  informed  both  houses  that  the 
state  of  affairs  required  his  presence  on  the  continent, 
and  that  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  queen  re- 
gent, closed  the  session,  June  1 1th,  and  set  out  for 
Hanover. 

Amu  1783. 

The  history  of  England  at  this  period  affords 
very  few  occurrences  of  any  interest,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  parliamentary  debates  annually  recurring 
on  the  same  topics,  such  as  the  pension  bill,  the 
land  forces,  the  subsidy  to  the  German  princes,  the 
taking  money  from  the  sinking  fund,  &c  &c  j  and 
as  a  repetition  of  the  same  arguments  on  both  sides, 
as  well  as  of  the  same  decisions,  would  be  as  tedious 
as  needless,  and  besides  inadmissible  in  an  Abridg- 
ment, I  shall  refer  the  reader  for  the  particulars  of 
these  debates  to  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  parliament  met,  January  16 ;  the  king  in  his 
speech  recommended  the  raising  the  annual  supplies 
in  the  least  burthensome  manner,  and  exhorted  the 
members  to  avoid  heats  and  animosities.  His  ma- 
jesty's recommendation  was  better  attended  to  than 
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his  exhortation.  The  supplies  were  granted,  but 
the  opponents  to  the  ministers  were  as  ardent  and 
indefatigable  as  ever  in  their  attacks.  The  pension 
bill  was  moved  again,  and  rejected ;  the  continuation 
of  the  same  number  of  land  forces  was  opposed  with 
as  little  success ;  and  to  cut  short  all  the  endless 
train  of  reasonings  upon  constitutional  and  uncon- 
stitutional principles,  Walpole  roundly  declared  that 
such  a  number  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  long 
as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having  the 
present  illustrious  family  on  the  throne. 
.-  The  commerce  of  England,  owing  to  the  pacific 
plan  and  wise  measures  of  the  ministry,  was  then 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  public  credit, 
consequently,  was  so  high,  that  the  stock-holders 
dreaded  above  all  things  to  be  obliged  to  receive 
their  money  from  the  funds ;  a  circumstance  as  fa- 
vourable as  possible  for  a  new  application  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  discharging  a  part  of  the  supply 
without  any  increase  of  taxes :  the  committee  moved 
accordingly,  that  towards  raising  the  supply  granted 
to  his  majesty,  a  sum  of  5OO,000l.  should  be  issued 
out  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  notwithstanding  the 
revived  arguments  of  the  opposition,  the  motion 
was  carried  at  the  usual  majonty. 

Walpole  unsuccessfully  attempted  at  this  period 
to  introduce  his  favourite  excise  scheme,  the  grand 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  frauds  on  wine,  to- 
bacco, &c  to  decrease  smuggling,  to  augment  the 
revenue,  to  simplify  the  taxes,  and  facilitate  the 
collection,  so  as  to  enable  government  to  reduce 
gradually,  and  ultimately  abolish  the  land-tax.  The 
principal  outlines  of  the  plan  were  to  convert  the 
customs,  at  the  duties  paid  by  the  merchant  upon 
importation,  into  duties  of  excise  payable'  by  the 
retail  trader  upon  consumption}  and  to  meliorate 
the  laws  of  the  excise  so  as  to  obviate  their  abuse  or 
oppression ;  by  which  means  the  whole  island  might 
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have  become  2  kind  of  generaiyJw  port,  or  a  maga- 
zine and  common  store-house  to  all  nations.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  plan  was  proposed  before  its  being 
sufficiently  matured,  and  the  public  mind  properly 
prepared  and  seasoned  to  appreciate  its  excellency. 
Opposition,  displaying  against  it  all  the  powers,  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  succeeded  in  alarming  the  com- 
mon council  and  principal  trading  corporations  in 
London,  in  perverting  the  judgment  and  exciting 
the  rage  of  a  deluded  multitude,  who,  by  means  of 
seditious  mobs  and  threatening  clamours,  obliged 
the  ministry  to  drop  the  bill  after  the  first  reading  ; 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  dangers  or  mischiefs 
commonly  attending  all  improper  management  of 
that  political  and  perhaps  necessary  engine,  called; 
systematic  opposition. 

A  message  from  the  king  informs  the  parliament, 
May  8,  of  his  majesty's  intention  to  give  the  prin- 
cess royal  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
promising  himself  their  concurrence  and  assistance, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bestow  such  a  portion 
with  his  eldest  daughter  as  should  be  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  This  message  is  answered  by  the  most 
loyal  addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulations  from 
both  houses,  and  the  commons  immediately  resolve, 
that  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands 
in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  his  majesty  should 
be  empowered  to  apply  80,000/.  as  a  marriage 
dower  for  his  daughter. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  ■ 
session  in  a  short  but  severe  speech  against  "  the 
"  authors  of  the  wicked  endeavours  that  had  been 
"  lately  made  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
"  and,  by  the  most  unjust  representations,  to  raise 
"  tumults  and  disorders  that  almost  threatened  the 
"  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

The  prince  of  Orange  arrives  in  England  in  the 
month  of  November,  but  bis  marriage  with  the 
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princess  royal  is  postponed  on  account  of  his  being 
taken  ill. 

Ann.  1734. 

War  was  rekindled  all  over  the  continent  when 
the  parliament  met,  January  17.  The  king  chiefly 
expatiated  in  his  speech  upon  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  for  the  British 
nation  to  act  with  circumspection,  and  maintain 
itself  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  The  address 
of  the  house  of  peers  was  extremely  loyal  and  duti- 
ful, and  received  a  very  gracious  answer.  The 
state  of  the  parties  in  the  house  of  commons  con- 
tinued  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  last  session. 
The  members  in  the  opposition,  irritated  and  in- 
flamed by  personal  animosity  against  the  minuter, 
seemed  to  have  resolved  to  oppose  all  his  measures, 
whether  they  might  or  might  not  be  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  They 
first  tried  their  strength  in  various  motions  for 
papers  respecting  the  negociations  with  France  and 
Spain,  for  an  address  to  know  how  far  the  king 
was  engaged  by  his  good  offices  in  the  cause  of  the 
war  against  the  emperor;  and  for  an  account  of 
what  application  had  been  made  by  the  parties  en. 
gaged  in  hostilities.  But  in  these  motions  their 
exertions  were  baffled  by  the  minister.  An  opinion 
was  prevailing  at  this  juncture,  that  Walpole's 
credit  with  the  king  was  declining  and  bis  disgrace 
certain,  and  this  opinion  was  corroborated  by  the 
recent  defection  of  several  peers  who  enjoyed  very 
profitable  posts  under  the  crown  ;  such  as,  the  duke 
of  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  of  Burlington, 
of  Stair,  of  Marchmont,  and  lord  Clinton.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise  ;  two  days  after  the  excise 
bill  was  abandoned,  these  noblemen  were  dismissed 
from  their  employments ;    and  even  the  duke  of 
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Bolton,  colonel  of  the  king's  regiment  of  horse 
guards,  and  lord  Cobham,  colonel  of  the  king's 
regiment  of  horse,  who  had  influenced  their  friends 
in  the  house  of  commons  against  the  excise  bill, 
were  deprived  of  their  regiments. 

The  disgrace  of  these  two  colonels  was  repre- 
sented in  the  most  odious  colours,  as  an  arbitrary 
act  of  the  minister,  who  had  resolved  to  garble  the 
army,  so  that  no  officer  should  dare  to  vote  against 
him  in  either  house  of  parliament.  The  opposition 
carried  their  blind  animosity  in  this  circumstance  to 
such  an  excess,  as  to  bring  forward  a  question,  that 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine,  or  rather  de- 
stroy the  constitution,  by  renewing  that  military 
independence,  which,  in  the  last  century,  had  sub- 
verted the  throne  and  enslaved  the  people.  Lord 
Morpeth  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "  for  se- 
"  curing  the  constitution,  by  preventing  officers, 
**  not  above  the  rank  of  colonels,  from  being  de- 
"  prived  of  their  commissions  otherwise  than  by 
"  judgment  of  a  court-martial  to  be  held  for  that 
**  purpose,  or  by  address  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
"  ment."  This  motion  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  with  uncommon  warmth.  Walpole, 
after  having  vindicated  by  incontrovertible  argu- 
ments, the  sound  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
constitution,  observed,  that  the  behaviour  of  an 
officer  might  be  influenced  by  malice,  revenge,  or 
faction,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  oppose  in  everything 
the  measures  of  government ;  **  and,  in  such  case,' 
said  he,  "  I  should  think  any  man  a  pitiful  minister, 
"  if  he  should  be  afraid  of  advising  his  majesty  to 
"  cashier  such  an  officer.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
"  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  all  future  ministers,  that 
"  upon  every  occasion  it  is  their  duty  to  advise  their 
"  master,  that  such  a  man  is  unfit  to  have  any 
"  command  in  his  armies."  The  question  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 
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Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  opposition  renewed  the 
attack,  by  moving  for  an  address,  humbly  to  desire 
his  majesty  graciously  to  inform  the  house  by  whose 
advice  he  had  been  pleased  to  discharge  the  duke  of 
Bolton  and  lord  Cobham,  and  what  crimes  were 
alledged  against  them.  The  motion  was  strenuously 
seconded,  but  equally  negatived,  though  the  mini- 
stry declined  to  make  any  reply. 

The  question  on  which  the  opposition  founded 
their  principal  hopes,  was  the  repeal  of  the  septennial 
bill,  a  proposal  which  was  first  introduced  on  this 
occasion,  and  afterwards  annually  renewed.  This 
bill  had  been  originally  promoted  by  the  whigs, 
who  thought  it  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
protestant  succession,  and  warmly  opposed  by  the 
tones  and  Jacobites.  The  same  arguments  that  had 
been  urged  on  both  sides,  when  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, were  now  revived  with  all  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  reasoning  for  and  against  its  repeal ;  and 
with  an  additional  sharpness  or  malignant  allusions. 
The  principal  objection  against  the  bill  was,  that  the 
elections  for  a  septennial  parliament  were  more  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  corruption  than  for  a  triennial. 
Walpole  surpassed  himself  in  this  debate,  and  threw 
such  a  light  on  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
triennial  parliaments,  that  the  question  being  called 
for  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  247 
against  134. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  between  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  princess  royal  is  performed  by 
the  bishop  of  London,  March  14.  Message  from 
the  king,  to  be  enabled  to  augment  his  forces  if  occa- 
sion should  require,  between  the  dissolution  of  this 
parliament  and  the  election  of  another.  The  mo- 
tion for  taking  the  message  into  consideration  is 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  an  address  is  pre- 
sented by  the  commons  to  his  majesty,  signifying 
their  compliance  with  his  desire.    In  consequence  of 
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was  approved  nearly  with  the  same  unanimity. 
The  land  forces  were  reduced  to  17,704. 

The  whole  debt  of  the  nation,  as  it  stood  at 
Christmas,  1735,  amounted  to  47,938,398/.  SS.  Sid. 

The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Saxe-Gotha,  sister  to  the  reigning  duke,  was 
celebrated  April  27.  While  the  usual  congratula- 
tions on  such  occasions  were  under  deliberation  in 
the  house  of  commons,  two  young  orators  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition;  Mr.  Lyttleton,  afterwards  lord 
Lyttleton,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
lord  Chatham,  rendered  themselves  highly  con- 
spicuous by  two  speeches  of  the  greatest  eloquence: 
**  The  former,"  says  Tindal,  (vol.  xx.  p.  301.) 
"  shewed  how  well  he  had  studied  Cicero.  As  to 
"  the  speech  of  the  latter,  we  have  ■  few  models  of  ■ 
"  antiquity  more  perfect  in  that  kind,  it  being  more 
M  ornamented  than  the  declamations  of  Demosthenes, 
M  and  less  diffuse  than  those  of  Cicero." 

The  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex having  inquired  into  the  number  of  houses 
that  sold  geneva,  found  there  were,  in  the  limits  of 
Westminster,  the  Tower,  and  Rnsbury  jurisdic- 
tions, exclusive  of  London  and  Southwark,  7044 
houses  and  shops,  where  that  liquor  was  publicly 
sold  by  retail,  besides  what  was  privately  sold  m 
garrets,  cellars,  and  back  rooms.  They  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  setting  forth, 
that  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  that  Kqttor 
had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  have  already  destroyed 
thousands  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  rendered 
great  numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  service, 
driving  them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness. This  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee, 
it  was  found  that  the  low  price  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  excessive  and 
pernicious  consumption ;  and  that  the  most  effica- 
cious remedy  was  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  such 
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liqtiors.  An  act  was  passed  accordingly,  imposing  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings  per  gallon  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors,  and  forbidding  aQ  persons  from  selling  them 
but  by  a  licence,  for  which  a  yearly  duty  of  50/.  was 
tobepaid.  Many  petitions  were  presented  against  thii 
bill  by  the  West-India  merchants  and  the  distillers, 
but  to  no  purpose.  During  the  debates  a  message 
from  the  king  acquainted  the  house,  that  as  the 
alterations  to  be  made  by  that  bill  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors,  might  affect  a  part  of  the  civil-list  revenue 
arising  from  them,  his  majesty  consented  to  accept 
any  other  revenue  of  equal  value.  The  house  ac- 
quiesced in  this  proposal,  and  the  indemnity  due  to 
his  majesty  was  fixed  at  7Q,000£  a-year.  The  king 
was  enabled  by  another  bill  to  take  600,000/.  from 
the  sinking  fund,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  being  the  day  after  the 
last  full  moon  before  the  equinox,  there  was  a  spring 
tide,  which  exceeded  near  a  foot  and  a  half  all  that 
had  been  known  before.  In  Westminster  hall,  the 
counsel  were  carried  out  in  boats  to  their  coaches, 
the  Privy-Garden,  and  the  parade  in  St.  James's 
Park,  were  overflowed,  as  was  part  of  the  Tower 
wharf. 

An  act  is  passed,  May  5,  for  naturalizing  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

A  bill,  generally  called  the  Mortmain  Bill,  was 
passed,  May  20,  to  restrain  the  disposition  of  lands, 
whereby  they  became  inalienable.  By  this  bill  all 
people  were  restrained  from  devising  lands  to  pious 
or  charitable  uses  or  corporations,  by  will  or  by 
deed,  if  not  executed  twelve  months  before  their 
decease ;  the  universities  were  excepted,  and  only 
restrained  from  purchasing  livings.  / 

The  session  was  closed,  May  20,  and  the  king 
having  appointed  the  queen  regent,  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Hanover. 

z  1 
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During  the  king's  absence  various  tumults  took 
place  in  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  disturbances  in  London  were  excited  principally 
by  the  execution  of  the  Gin  Act.  A  more  atroci- 
ous outrage  called  forth  the  attention  of  govern' 
ment.  One  Wilson,  a  daring  smuggler,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  for  having  rob- 
bed a  collector  of  the  revenue.  The  officers  of  the 
train-bands  and -the  city  guards  were  ordered  to 
attend  the  execution,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
his  rescue.  The  execution  was  performed  without 
the  smallest  appearance  of  riot,  and  the  executioner 
was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  cutting  down  the  body 
when  the  magistrates  retired.  At  this  moment  the 
populace  rushed  forward  towards  the  gallows,  part 
forced  their  way  through  the  guards,  others  threw 
large  stones,  maimed  several  soldiers,  and  struck 
captain  Porteous,  who  was  so  provoked  at  this  out- 
rage, that  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire.  Five 
among  the  crowd  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Porteous  was  immediately  apprehended,  and  tried 
for  having  directed  the  soldiers  to  fire  without  the 
orders  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  But  as  seven  of  the  fifteen  jurymen  had 
acquitted  him,  and  the  verdict  which  condemned 
him,  acknowledged  that  'he  and  his  guards  were 
attacked  and  beat  with  stones  of' considerable  bigness, 
icltereby  several  of'  the  soldiers  were  bruised  and 
wounded,  this  ridiculous  inconsistency,  and  other 
favourable  circumstances,  induced  the  queen  regent 
to  send  down  a  respite  for  six  weeks,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  enquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  four  days  after  the  reprieve  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  a  mob  suddenly  rushed  in  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  surprised  the  guards,  seized  all 
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their  arms,  provided  themselves  with  shot,  took 
possession  of  the  city  gates,  attacked  the  jail, 
drove  out  the  provost  and  magistrates,  who  at- 
tempted to  disperse  them,  and  wounded  several  of 
their  attendants.  They  next  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  prison,  rushed  into  the  wards,  forced  the  turn- 
keys to  open  the  doors,  released  all  the  prisoners, 
dragged  Porteous  to  the  common  place  of  execution,' 
and  hung  him  upon  a  dyer's  cross  post. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament,  February  l,  the 
speech  from  the  throne  expressed  his  majesty's  sur- 
prise and  concern  respecting  the  late  disturbances.' 
The  commons  having  voted  the  usual  address,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  supply  into  Consideration.  They 
voted  10,000  seamen  and  17,704  effective  men  for 
the  land  service  of  the  year.  The  money  was  raised 
partly  by  the  land  and  malt-taxes,  partly  by  one 
million  granted  out  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Great  Britain  sustained  a  great  loss  at  this  time 
in  the  death  of  chancellor  Talbot,  an  accomplished 
magistrate  in  all  respects,  particularly  by  bis  eminent 
virtues,  sound  judgment,  and  consummate  learn- 
big.  This  loss,  however,  great  as  it  was,  was  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  conspicuous  merit  and  mas- 
terly abilities  of  his  successor,  lord  Hardwicke, 
(Philip  Yorke).  This  great  lawyer,  who  sat  so 
long  and  with  so  distinguished  a  character  at  the 
head  of  the  law,  was  appointed  solicitor  general  in 
1719,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;  attorney 
general  in  1 725 ;  lord  chief  justice  of  die  king's 
bench,  in  the  month  of  October,  1733;  created 
Baron  Hardwicke  in  the  month  of  November  fol- 
lowing ;  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  the  month  of 
February,  1737  ;  and  created  earl  in  1 754.  He  re- 
signed the  great  seal  in  1756,  after  having  con- 
stantly displayed  in  the  court  of  chancery  as  the 
first  magistrate  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  house  of 
lords  as  a  legislator,  and  in  the  council  as  a  states- 
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man,  such  an  integrity  and  profound  knowledge  of 
laws  and  men,  such  talents  and  consummate  wis- 
dom as  never  were  surpassed,  and  very  seldom*  if 
ever,  equalled ;  so  that  he  stands  for  ever  an  aCf 
complished  model  to  all  his  successors  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  kingdom. 

A  particular  inquiry  being  made  in  the  house  of 
commons  respecting  the  trial  and  murder  of  captain 
Porteous,  an  act  is  passed  for  disabling  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  provost,  from  taking,  holding,  or  en, 
joying  any  office  or  place  of  magistracy  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and  for 
imposing  upon  the  said  corporation  a  fine  of  9000/. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Porteous.  A  reward 
of  200/.  is  promised  by  another  act  to  any  one  who 
should  discover,  and  convict  by  their  evidence,  any 
person  concerned  in  the  murder. 

A  resolution  is  proposed  by  the  minister,  and  car- 
ried without  a  division,  for  taking  one  million  from 
the  sinking  fund,  and  applying  it  to  redeem  an 
equal  sum  of  pld  South-Sea  annuities, 
.  Various  schemes  are  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons  towards  lowering  the  interests  of  all  re- 
deemable debts  to  three  per  cent,  which,  after  long 
debates,  was  found  neither  expedient  nor  practica- 
,  ble.  Warm  debates  are  occasioned  by  a  motion  for 
restraining  the  players  from  acting  any  new  plays, 
till  approved  by  the  administration  ;  at  length  a  bill 
to  that  purpose  is  brought  in  and  carried. 

The  principal  occasion  for  contention  that  occurs 
red  in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  a  motion  made 
for.  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  settle  100,000/.  a  year  upon  the  prince  of 
Wales.  George  II.  had  found  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, how.  easily  the  heir  apparent  might  be  allured 
to  join  with  the  opposition  against  the  measures  of 
the  cabinet,  and  he  entertained  an  apprehension  that 
the  arrival  of  hu  son  might  increase  the  ferment 
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existing  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  emharassments  of 
government.  He  had  therefore  deferred  from  time 
to  time  his  removal  from  Hanover,  until  an  event 
occurred  which .  induced  him  to  accelerate  the 
prince's  departure  from  Germany.  He  was  in- 
formed that  a  secret  marriage  between  his  son  and 
the  princess  royal  of  Prussia  was  in  great  forward- 
ness ;  and  as  the  two  kings  had,  from  their  early  in- 
fancy, harboured  a  violent  antipathy  to  each  other, 
which  their  becoming  brothers-in-law  had  not  in  the 
least  allayed,  nothing  could  be  more  displeasing  to 
king  George  than  the  intended  union.  He  no 
sooner  received  the  intelligence,  than  he  sent  orders 
to  his  son  to  repair  instantly  to  England.  The 
prince  immediately  obeyed,  and  soon  after  arrived 
at  St.  James's,  where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the 
king.  The  dread  he  entertained' of  his  father's 
indignation,  kept  him  at  first  in  the  humble  sub- 
mission which  could  be  expected  from  .a  prince  of 
twenty-one  -years  of  age.  But  as  he  increased  in 
years,  and  became  conscious  of  his  dignified  station, 
the  estrangement  of  his  father  and  the  restraint  in 
which  he  was  kept,  naturally  disgusted  him.  As 
he  had  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  he  sought 
the  society  of  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous 
for  their  talents  and  knowledge.  Thus  by  the 
king's  unaccountably  imprudent  conduct,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  the  principal  memben 
of  the  opposition,  who  at  the  same  time  were  con- 
sidered as  the  leading  characters  for  wit,  talents,  and 
urbanity.  His  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
Pitt,  Lyttleton,  and  the  Grenvilks,  whom  he  after- 
wards took  into  his  household,  and  made  his  asso- 
ciates. Bolingbroke,  by  his  fascinating  manners 
and  conversation  entirely  obtained  his  confidence, 
and  principally  contributed  to  increase  his  resent- 
ment against  the  king;  and  to  persuade  him  that  the 
cause  of  opposition  was  that  of  honour  and  liberty. 
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In  these  dispositions,  so  early  as  1734,  he,  one  day, 
repaired  to  the  king's  anti-chamber,  and,  without  any 
previous  application,  requested  an  immediate  audi- 
ence. The  king,  prompted  by  his  indignation  to  pro- 
ceed to  instant  extremities  against  his  son,  was  with 

■  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  Walpole  to  hear 
with  an  apparent  kindness  what  the  prince  wished, 
to  communicate.  On  being  admitted  he  made  three 
requests  :  1st,  To  serve  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  Imperial  army.  2d,  His  settlement  by  a  suit- 
able marriage.  3d,  An  augmentation  of  his  revenue, 
insinuating  that  he  was  in  debt.  The  king  shewed 
an  inclination  to  comply  with  his  last  demand,  but 
made  no  answer  to  the  others.  The  prince,  obliged 
to  renounce  all  hopes  of  marrying  his  cousin,  as  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  no  less  averse  to  the  union  than 
George  II.,  married  on  the  27th  of  April,  1736, 
the  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  in  whose  beauty,  ac- 
complishments, and  virtues,  he  forgot  his  former 
passion.  The  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  greatly 
increased  his  popularity ;  but,  far  from  removing 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  it  rather  had  a 
contrary  tendency ;  and  the  breach  was  still  farther 
widened  by  the  intended  interference  of  parliament. 
Walpole  resolved  to  support  the  king  in  his  just  pre- 
rogative, against  a  measure  no  less  unconstitutional 
than  disrespectful ;  he  lamented,  however,  that  his 
majesty  had  imprudently  delayed  to  settle  a  perma- 
nent allowance  of  60,000/.  on  the  prince,  and  a  join- 
ture on  the  princess.  He  used  all  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  concession  on  these  points,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded. The  prince  was  informed  of  it  by  a  formal 
message  delivered  to  him  by  the  lord  chancellor  at 
the  head  of  the  lords  of  the  cabinet.  The  prince 
desired  them  "  to  lay  him  with  all  humility  at 
"  his  majesty's  feet,  and  to  assure  him,  that  he 
w  had,  and  ever  should  retain  the  utmost  duty  for 
"  his  royal  person ;    that  he  was  very  thankful 
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**  for  any  instance  of  his  majesty's  goodness  to  huh 
"  or  the  princess,  and  for  his  gracious  intention  for 
"  settling  a  jointure  upon  her  royal  highness ;  but 
**  that  as  to  the  message,  the  affair  was  now  out  of 
**  his  hands,  therefore  he  could  give  no  answer  to  it, 
**  and  was  sorry  for  it."  When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  king,  he  looked  displeased,  but 
made  no  reply.  At  this  juncture  the  motion  above- 
mentioned  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  strenuously  supported  by  the  whole  opposition. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  supported  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  right  of  the  king  to  dispose  of 
his  revenue,  without  the  interference  of  parliament, 
and  to  suffer  no  controul  in  the  management  of  his 
family ;  he  acquainted  the  house  with  the  king's 
message  to  the  prince,  and  maintained  that  50,000/. 
a-year,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  a  competent  allowance,  and 
as  much  as  the  king  could  afford  out  of  his  civil  list. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only 
234  against  304.  The  indiscretion  of  the  prince  in 
bringing  such  an  unconstitutional  question  before 
parliament,  the  violence  of  his  counsellors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  indecorous  insinuations  thrown  out 
against  the  queen  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  highly 
offended  the  king,  and  naturally  increased  the  se- 
verity of  his  behaviour  towards  the  prince,  who, 
considering  himself  a  state  prisoner  in  the  palace  of 
his  father,  pined  for  a  release,  and  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity of  emancipating  himself  from  the  controul 
of  his  parents.  The  royal  family  being  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  princess  of  Wales  was  seized  with  the 
pangs  of  child-birth,  and  the  prince,  without  the 
least  intimation  to  the  king  and  queen,  hurried  her 
away  to  St.  James's  palace,  where  she  was  that  night 
delivered  of  a  princess,  before  the  queen  or  any 
officers  of  state,  whose  attendance  was  requisite  on 
such  occasions,  could  arrive.    Next  morning,  when 
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the  queen  came  to  visit  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
prince  apologized  for  his  abrupt  departure  to  her 
majesty,  observing  that  the  suddenness  with  which 
his  wife  was  seized,  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain 
immediate  assistance,  and  that  It  was  thought  more 
prudent  to  return  to  London  than  wait  till  the  phy- 
sicians and  midwives  could  arrive  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  might  be  too  late.  He  entreated  the  queen  to 
explain  his  motives  to  the  king,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  waiting  on  his  majesty  that  very  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  queen  advised  him  to  delay  his  visit 
for  a  few  days,  in  which  he  acquiesced.  The  king 
was  so  highly  offended,  that,  far  from  being  moved 
by  this  justification,  he  resolved  to  express  his  re- 
sentment in  a  manner  no  less  public  than  that  in 
which  the  indignity  was  offered,  A  new  message 
was  accordingly  prepared  to  that  purpose,  and  de- 
livered to  the  prince  with  the  same  formality.  In 
reply  to  the  message  the  prince  wrote  a  submissive 
letter,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  mortification 
at  having  displeased  the  king,  he  requested  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  his  majesty  the  next  morning. 
This  request  being  rejected,  he  renewed  it  again  and 
again,  expressing  his  hopes  and  earnest  desire  of 
being  restored  to  favour  j  but  his  entreaties  had  no 
effect,  and  the  king  adopted  the  violent  resolution 
of  dismissing  the  prince  from  his  residence  in  the 
palace  of  St.  James's.  The  chancellor  and  his  friends, 
having  expressed,  their  concern  and  delivered  their 
opinion,  that  such  a  measure  should  be  avoided,  if 
possible,  consistently  with  the  king's  honour,  Wal- 
pole  replied,  that  such  was  the  long's  final  resolu- 
tion. It  was  then  proposed  that  a  message  should 
be  sent  to  the  prince,  acquainting  him  with  the 
kind  of  submission,  and  alterations  in  his  conduct, 
which  the  king  expected,  as  the  terms  of  the  recon- 
ciliation.    But  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  ax 
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Robert  Walpote,  as  likely  to  beget  a  paper  war  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  son,  which  would  be  at* 
tended  with  still  more  fatal  consequences  than  tak- 
ing it  short  atjirst.  The  draught  of  the  message 
was  then  taken  into  consideration.  The  chancellor 
persevered  in  arguing  against  the  impropriety  and 
harshness  of  the  style,  and  on  his  representation 
some  more  gentle  expressions  were  adopted  in  the 
message,  which,  after  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
prince  s  offences,  concluded  in  these  terms  :— 
"  Until  you  withdraw  your  confidence  from  those 
"  by  whose  advice  you  are  directed  in  your  unwar- 
"  rantable  behaviour  to  me  and  to  the  queen  ;  and 
"  until  you  return  to  your  duty,  you  shall  not  re* 
**  side  in  my  palace,  which  I  wiU  not  suffer  to  be 
M  the  resort  of  them,  who,  under  the  appearance 
"  of  an  attachment  to  you,  foment  the  divisions 
M  which  you  have  made  in  my  family,  and  thereby 
"  weaken  the  common  interest  of  the  whole.  In 
"  this  situation,  I  will  receive  no  reply  but  when 
**  your  actions  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty 
"  and  submission,  that  may  induce  me  to  pardon 
"  what  at  present  I  must  justly  resent.  In  the  mean 
"  time,  it  b  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's, 
**  with  all  your  family,  when  it  can  be  done  witb- 
"  out  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.  I 
'*  shall  for  the  present  leave  to  her  the  care  of  my 
"  grand-daughter  until  a  proper  time  calls  upon  me 
**  to  consider  of  her  education/'  All  farther  appli- 
cation from  the  prince  being  ineffectual,  he  retired 
from  the  palace  to  Norfolk  bouse,  in  St.  James's 
square,  where  he  took  his  residence,  and  his  house 
became  the  centre  of  political  opposition.  The  king 
accordingly  issued  an  order,  forbidding  all  persona 
who  paid  their  court  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales,  from  being  admitted  into  his  presence  at 
any  of  the  royal  palaces.    In  the  course  of  thjs  hn- 
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portant  and  unfortunate  transaction,  the  prince' 
gave  signs  of  high  spirit  and  extreme  sensibility,  as 
it  is  recorded  in  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  it,  left 
by  lord  Hardwicke.  (Hardwicke  Papers.)  The 
most  interesting  particulars  of  this  narrative  have 
been  selected  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
C vol.  U.  chap,  48.  Jrom  page  442  to  492. ) 

The  parliament  is  prorogued,  June  21. 

This  year  was  marked  by  an  event  equally  disas- 
trous to  the  country  and  to  the  king,  the  death  of 
queen  Caroline.  Her  majesty  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  declining  state  of  health;  the  disorder 
which  occasioned  her  death  was  a  rupture,  which, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  she  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  conceal,  even  from  the  medical  men  who  were 
called  in  to  her  relief.  Judging;  from  symptoms 
more  or  less  equivocal,  the  physicians  treated  it  as 
the  gout,  supposed  to  be  in  her  stomach,  and  ad- 
ministered strong  cordials,  which  produced  an  in- 
flammation in  the  bowels,  and  soon  after  a  mortifi- 
cation, of  which  she  died,  November  20,  maintain- 
ing to  the  moment  of  her  dissolution,  serenity, 
temper,  dignity,  greatness  of  soul,  and  an  unaf- 
fected submission  to  the  ways  of  Providence.  She 
sent  her  blessing  and  a  message  of  forgiveness  to  her 
son,  and  told  sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  she  would 
have  seen  him  with  pleasure,  but  prudence  forbad 
the  interview,  as  it  might  embarrass  and  irritate 
the  king.  On  her  death-bed  she  testified  her  appro- 
bation of  sir  Robert  Walpole's  measures,  and  the 
high  opinion  she  entertained  of  his  capacity  and 
rectitude.  Turning  to  the  minister,  who,  with  the 
king,  was  standing  by  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but  con- 
"  tinue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity ;"  and, 
pointing  to  the.  king,  she  added, "  I  recommend  his 
"  majesty  to  you."  No  words  can  sufficiently  ex- 
press the  sensibility  and  affection  of  George  JL  during 
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her  illness,  and  his  regret  for  her  loss.  He  watch- 
ed by  her  bedside  with  unabated  attention,  and 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  rest  till 
she  expired ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  that  melan- 
choly event,  he  could  not  see  sir  Robert  Walpole 
without  bursting  into  tears.  (Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  vol  ii.  chap.  49th.  p.  492.) 

Ann.  1738. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  nation  was  now  en- 
grossed by  the  complaints  respecting  the  depreda- 
tions, violence,  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Spa- 
niards against  the  English  trade  in  America ;  and 
as  the  petitions  and  debates  on  this  subject  were  the 
most  important  and  almost  the  only  business  of 
this  session,  a  concise,  exact,  and  clear  account  of 
the  origin,  motives,  and  principal  circumstances  of 
those  quarrels  that  finally  terminated  in  the  Spanish 
war,  is  the  more  necessary,  that  they  are  confusedly 
and  inaccurately  related  by  many  historians. 

The  Spaniards  having  first  discovered  the  new 
world,  assumed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  particularly  when  Brazil  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Philip  II.  by  his  acquiring  posses- 
sion of  Portugal.  When  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
Spanish  empire  began  to  moulder  away  under  the 
feeble  successors  of  Philip,  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  formed  settlements  on  the  continent  and 
islands  of  America.  Spain,  however,  did  not  re- 
nounce her  original  title,  and  even  in  times  of  peace, 
hostilities  seldom  ceased  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  disputes  and  com- 
plaints. The  treaties  of  1667  and  1670,  besides 
confirming  to  the  English  the  right  of  sovereign 
dominion  of  all  lands  they  then  possessed  in  the 
West  Indies,  regulated  in  the  most  specific  terms 
the  mode  of  intercourse  in  that  quarter.    The  ninth 
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i  In  the  treaty  of  1670,  forbad  the  respective 
subjects  of  each  nation  from  trading  with  the  colo- 
nies, or  dominions  of  the  other  in  the  West  Indies, 
yet  permitted  such  commerce  to  be  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  a  licence  granted  by  either  sovereign. 
Moreover,  a  great  facility  was  given  to  the  mutual 
intercourse,  by  the  formal  permission,  that  Engfish. 
ships  should  be  allowed  to  put  into  Spanish  har- 
bours, if  forced  by  storm  or  other  inconveniencies. 
In  the  mean  time  the  treaty  of  1667*  confirmed  on 
that  respect  by  all  subsequent  contracts,  allowed 
the  liberty  of  searching  merchant  ships  sailing  near 
the  ports,  and  in  the  seas  belonging  to  the  respective 
countries,  and  of  confiscating  contraband  goods; 
which  expression  alluded  to  arms  and  ammunition. 
This  searching  was  exercised  by  the  Spanish  guards. 
costai  in  the  American  seas  with  great  indulgence, 
as  long  as  the  great  opposition  and  rivakhip  existing 
between  France  and  Spain  continued,  as  it  inclined 
the  latter  to  consider  the  English  as  her  most  im- 
portant friend,  and  the  most  capable  of  protecting 
by  their  maritime  force,  her  foreign  dominions. 
Thence  the  flourishing,  although  illicit  trade,  which, 
by  the  connivance  of  Spain,  was  carried  on  between 
the  English  and  Spanish  plantations.  But  this  quiet 
and  prosperous  state  of  things  was  totally  altered 
by  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  stipulated  permission  of  trade, 
with  the  licence  of  the  sovereign  was  annulled,  and 
a  contract,  commonly  called  the  assiento  treaty,  for 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  negroes,  was  granted  to  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany for  thirty  years,  with  the  privilege  of  annually 
sending  a  single  ship  of  a  certain  burthen,  to 
Spanish  America  laden  with  European  merchandize. 
Though  the  English  retained  the  liberty  of  re-fitting 
and  provisioning  in  the  Spanish  harbours,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  on  a  friendly  and  com- 
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nicrcial  intercourse.  '  The  guarda-costas  exercised 
the  searching  of  ships  with  more  or  less  severity  ; 
in  their  rigorous  exertions  to  prevent  illicit  traffic, 
some  illegal  captures  were  made,  and  some  acts  of 
violence  and  cruelty  occasionally  committed.  The 
distance  from  Europe,  the  delays  of  the  Spanish  tri- 
bunals, and  the  interest  of  the  governors  in  declar- 
ing the  vessels  confiscated,  as  they  had  a  share  in 
the  confiscations,  rendered  frequent  redress  of  griev- 
ances extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

Other  differences  subsisted  at  that  time  between 
England  and  Spain.  The  right  of  cutting  logwood 
in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  collecting  salt  in  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  was  called  in  question  ;  the  limits 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  contested ;  Spain 
claimed  the  part  of  those  colonies  which  lay  conti- 
guous to  Florida ;  and  the  demand  was  made  in 
such  violent  terms,  that  government,  apprehensive 
of  an  attack  on  the  province  of  Georgia,  had  or- 
dered a  battalion  of  troops  to  embark  from  Gibral- 
tar for  America. 

At  this  juncture  the  ambitious  queen  of  Spain 
still  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  Parma  and  Tusca- 
ny, which  she  considered  as  hereditary  dominions, 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  peace  ;  and  when  on  the 
death  of  John  Garton,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Medicis,  Tuscany,  according  to  the  trea- 
ties, devolved  on  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  she  re- 
solved to  revive  her  claim  upon  that  duchy,  and 
even  made  overtures  to  England  to  obtain  her  assis- 
tance, insinuating,  that  if  granted,  Spain  should  re- 
linquish all  claims  on  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and 
accommodate  all  commercial  differences  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  England.  This  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties  tending  to  re-kindle  a  general  war 
in  Europe,  being  rejected,  the  queen  of  Spain  was 
more  irritated  than  ever ;  in  conformity  to  orders 
from  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  guarda-costas  became 
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more  rigorous,  and  the  repeated  instances  of  their 
violence  were  transmitted  to  England.  A  petition 
was  accordingly  presented  to  the  king  by  a  large 
body  of  merchants,  complaining  of  these  depreda- 
tions, and  stating  specific  cases  of  illegal  captures 
and  confiscations.  In  consequence  of  their  evi- 
dence, a  spirited  memorial  was  sent  with  their 
petition  to  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  with 
orders  to  present  it  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
require  his  majesty  to  give  effectual  orders  for  pu- 
nishing the  persons  guilty  of  these  atrocities,  and 
for  granting  immediate  reparation  to  the  British 
subjects,  observing,  that  if,  contrary  to  expectation, 
these  instances  should  not  have  the  desired  effect ; 
his  Britannic  majesty  would  be  obliged  to  procure 
for  his  subjects  that  satisfaction,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  demand,  by  virtue  of  subsisting  treaties 
and  the  law  of  nations.  King  Philip  replied  to  the 
minister,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  pressing  importunities  of  the 
British  minister,  who  declared  that  nothing  but 
immediate  restitution  and  exemplary  punishment 
could  give  satisfaction  ;  the  answer  was  not  return- 
ed before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  it  even  ap- 
peared, that  the  Spanish  court  did  not  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  as  the  English  cabinet, 
and  controverted  many  positions  advanced  in  the 
memorial. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  January 
24th.  -  His  majesty's  speech  was  remarkably  short, 
and  recommended  the  dispatch  of  public  business 
with  prudence  and  unanimity.  Both  houses  pre- 
sented addresses  of  condolence  on  the  queen's  death. 
The  state  of  affairs  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
was  soon  after  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
Srd  of  March,  a  petition  was  presented  from  divers 
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merchants,  planters,  and  others,  trading  to,  or  in- 
terested in  the  British  plantations  in  America,  reca- 
pitulating alt  that  had  passed  in  consequence  of . 
former  applications,  and  declaring  that  the  Spaniards 
still  continued  their  depredations,  and  carried  them 
to  a  greater  height  of  violence  and  cruelty ;  the 
house  was  daily  assailed  with  petitions  and  papers 
relatingin  the  most. pathetic  strain,  the  inhumani- 
ties committed  upon  the  English  taken  prisoners  in 
America,  on  board  of  trading  vessels,  and  compel- 
led to  work  in  the  Spanish  dock  yards  and  fortifi- 
cations, with  irons  upon  their  legs,  subsisting  upon 
loathsome  provisions,  overrun  with  vermin,  fre- 
quently tortured  and  imprisoned  in  dungeons.  Se- 
veral captains  and  seamen  were  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  if  full  credit  might  be  given 
to  the  witnesses,  the  facts  were  unquestionably 
proved.  But  they  were  not  examined  upon  oath, 
and  were  not  confronted  with  any  evidence  on  the 
side  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  induced  by  their 
own  interest,  and  by  the  hopes  of  obtaining  repa- 
ration, to  exaggerate  their  injuries.  They  saw  that 
it  was  popular  to  inveigh  against  the  Spaniards,  and. 
were  encouraged  to  render  a  disastrous  tale  more 
disastrous. 

For  a  further  elucidation  of  these  proceedings,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  principal  view  of 
the  opposition  was  directed  to  improve  the  misun- 
derstanding with  Spain  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  ren- 
der  the  adjustment  of  the  disputes  impracticable  ; 
and  by  inflaming  the  nation  with  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  Spanish  cruelties  and  insults,  to  compel 
the  minister  to  enter  into  a  war,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  the  probable  means  of  obtaining  his  re- 
moval. In  answer  to  those,  who,  adopting  that 
opinion,  ventured  to  allege,  that  Walpole  was 
afraid  of  a  war,  because  peace  was  his  only  safety ; 
he  observed,    "  As  to  the  common  notion   of   a 
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"  minister's  being  afraid  to  enter  upon  a  war,  I  do 
"  not  understand  upon  what  it  can  be  grounded. 
"  For  my  part,  I  could  never  see  any  cause  either 
"  from  reason  or  from  my  own  experience,  to  ima- 
"  gine  that  a  minister  is  not  as  safe  in  time  of  war 
"  as  in  time  of  peace.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
"  reason  alone,  it  is  the  interest  of  a  minister,  con- 
"  scious  of  any  mismanagement  that  there  should 
**  be  a  war ;  because,  by  a  war,  the  eyes  of  the 
**  public  are  diverted  from  examining  into  his  con- 
"  duct;  nor  is  he  accountable  for  the  bad  success 
'*  of  a  war,  as  he  is  for  that  of  his  administration." 

The  Spanish  affairs  so  much  occupied  the  public 
attention,  that  all  other  considerations  were  totally 
overlooked,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  national 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  resolution  unanimously  passed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  standing  order,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  the  debates  while  the  house  was  sit- 
ting, as  well  as  during  the  recess. 

Among  those  who  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  respecting  the  depredations  and  indigni- 
ties of  all  sorts  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
one  Jenkins,  who  seven  years  before  was  boarded 
by  a  guarda-costas,  and  according  to  the  periodi- 
cal papers  of  the  times,  the  captain  of  the  Spanish 
guarda-costas  had  put  the  men  to  the  torture  and 
was  reported  to  have  hanged  up  Jenkins  three  times, 
once  with  the  cabin  boy  at  his  feet,  and  then  to 
have  cut  off  one  of  his  ears  and  bid  him  carry  it 
to  his  king.  The  effect  of  this  ridiculous  story, 
which  had  made  little  impression  at  the  time,  was 
proportionate  upon  the  nation  at  large,  to  the  im- 
pression of  horror  and  vengeance  it  created  in  the 
house  of  commons,  who  would  have  eagerly  adopt- 
ed the  most  peremptory  resolutions,  had  they  not 
been  opposed  with  great  address  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole.    He  agreed  that  the  petitioners  had  fully. 
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proved  their  losses,  that  the  depredations  that  had 
been  committed  by  the  guarda-costas,  were  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  treaties  existing 
between  England  and  Spain,  to  the  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  British  subjects,  and  deserved 
the  highest  resentment ;  "  but  still  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  if  proper  satisfaction  and  full-  reparation  can 
"  be  obtained  by  peaceable  means,  we  ought  not  to 
"  involve  the  nation  in  a  war,  from  the  event  of 
w  which,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  fear,  and  the  ut- 
"  most  we  can  hope  for,  from  the  most  unlnterrupt- 
w  ed  success,  is  a  proper  satisfaction  for  past  inju- 
"  ries,  and  a  proper  security  against  our  meeting 
**  with  any  such  hereafter,  which  there  are  stifl 
"  hopes  of  gaining  by  negodation."  The  house 
agreed  accordingly  to  an  address,  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  use  ms  endeavours  to  obtain  effectual 
reparation  for  the  insults  and  injuries  sustained  by 
his  subjects,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  crown  ;  assur- 
ing him,  that  in  case  his  friendly  instances  should 
miscarry,  the  house  would  effectually  support  his 
majesty  in  taking  such  measures  as  honour  and 
justice  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  pursue. 
The  address  voted  in  the  upper  house  was  still 
stronger,  and  both  were  most  favourably  answered 
by  his  majesty. 

Another  motion  was  made,  May  5th,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  under  the  plausible  title  of  effectually  secur- 
ing and  encouraging  the  trade  to  America.  The 
intent  of  the  act  was  to  give  the  property  of  all 
prizes  taken  from  the  Spaniards  after  a  declaration 
of  war  to  the  officers  and  seamen  present  in  the 
action;  head  money,  or  bl  for  every  Spaniard  made 
prisoner  at  sea,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  sailors  j 
and  the  property  of  all  places  taken,  was  to  be  vest- 
ed by  the  king's  patent  in  the  captors.  The  minis- 
ter opposed  this  motion  with  a  great  strength  of 
argument,  pointed  out  its  impropriety  at  this  junc* 
a  a  a 
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ture,  and  proved  that  such  an  act  would  amount  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  involve  the  country  with 
all  the  commercial  nations  in  Europe.  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  and  a  few  days 
after  this  debate,  the  parliament  was  prorogued, 
May  20th.  A  fortnight  after,  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  under  the 
name  of  George,  (now  king  of  England.)  About 
the  same  time,  a  strong  squadron  under  admiral 
Haddock,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  ;  instructions 
were  sent  by  government  to  the  British  merchants 
in  the  several  sea-ports  of  Spain,  to  register  all  their 
effects  with  a  notary  in  case  of  a  rupture,  and 
Georgia  was  supplied  both  with  troops  and  stores 
for  resisting  the  Spaniards,  who  threatened  to  in- 
vade it. 

These  rigorous  measures  induced  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  send  almost  immediately  such  pacific  in- 
structions to  the  Spanish  minister  in  England,  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  preliminaries  were 
signed  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  accommodation, 
or  rather  of  that  famous  convention,  which 
made  so  much  noise  in  Europe,  and  almost  ruined 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  England. 

A  resolution  is  taken  by  the  city  of  London  for 
building  a  magnificent  mansion-house  for  their  fu- 
ture lord  -mayors,  which  was  founded  the  next 
year,  October  23rd,  and  inhabited  in  1752. 

The  act  to  discourage  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquors,  produced  numberless  tumults  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  this  law,  that  in  less  than  two  years,  more 
than  12,000  persons  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
were  convicted  of  having  sold  illegally  gin  or  ge- 
neva. Nearly  one-half  of  that  number  were  cast  in 
the  penalty  of  100/.  and  HOOO  paid  lOl  each  for  an 
exemption  from  being  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction. 
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The  parliament  met,  February  1st.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  informed  both  houses,  that  a  convention 
was  concluded  and  ratified  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  had  obliged  himself  to  make  re- 
paration to  the  British  subjects  for  their  losses,  by 
certain  stipulated  payments,  and  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  named  for  regulating  within  a  limited 
time,  all  those  grievances  and  abuses  which  had 
hitherto  interrupted  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  American  seas  ;  and  for  settling  all  matters 
.  of  dispute  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  for  the  fu- 
ture prevent  or  remove  all  new  causes  and  pretences 
of  complaint.  The  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks 
encountered  violent  opposition  in  both  houses,  but 
was  carried  without  a  division  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  at  a  great  majority  in  the  lower  house.  The 
convention  being  laid  before  the  commons  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  aad  its  contents  being 
published,,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
conditions.  The  convention  was  approved  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  a  majority  of  95  against  74,  but 
a  strong  protest  was  entered  into  by  39 -peers,  and 
at  the  head  of  those  who  voted  in  opposition  was 
the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  house  of  commons, 
Walpole  opened  the  debate,  by  a  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  which  he  concluded  by  moving  an 
address  of  thanks  for  the  communication  of  the 
convention.  The  minority  in  their  opposition  ap- 
pealed forcibly  to  the  passions  and  feelings,  and 
exhausted  every  topic  which  was  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  public  mind.  After  the  warmest  de- 
bates, frequendy  interrupted  by  several  petitions 
against  the  convention,  the  address  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  only  260  against  232. 
It  appeared,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  de. 
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bate,  that  the  minister's  friends  were  the  most 
powerful  in  the  house ;  and  the  opposition  think- 
ing that  they  could  make  no  further  efforts  against 
him  with  any  probability  of  success,  formed  the  re- 
solution no  less  unconstitutional  than  improper  and 
even  ridiculous,  of  alarming  the  nation  by  their 
secession  from  their  duty  in  parliament.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Boling- 
broke,  advised  this  measure,  introduced  it  into  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  very  remarkable  speech,  in 
which  he  animadverted  against  those  who  had  vot- 
ed for  the  address,  as  being  a  faction  against  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  their  fellow  subjects.  "  I 
**  here,  sir,"  said  he, "  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  house, 
"  and  appeal  to  a  future,  free,  uninfluenced  house  of 
"  commons.  Let  it  be  the  judge  of  my  conduct  and 
"  that  of  my  friends,  on  this  occasion.  Mean  time 
"  1  shall  conclude  with  doing  that  duty  to  my 
"  country  I  am  still  at  liberty  to  perform,  which  is 
"  to  pray  for  its  preservation.  May,  therefore,  that 
"  Power,  which  has  so  often  and  so  visibly  inter- 
"  posed  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this 
"  nation,  continue  its  care  over  us,  at  this  worst 
"  and  most  dangerous  junctures,  whilst  the  inso- 
"  lence  of  enemies  without,  and  the  iufluence  of 
"  corruption  within,  threaten  the  ruin  of  hereon^ 
"  stitution." 

,  The  insult  offered  to  the  house  in  calling  the  ma- 
jority a  faction,  raised  their  indignation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  one  of  them  rose  to  move  for  commit- 
ment to  the  tower,  when  the  minister,  conscious 
that  such  a  measure  would  create  a  dangerous  fer- 
ment in  the  country,  prevented  it  by  rising  himself, 
and  representing  in  a  very  animated  speech  that  the 
friends  of  the  nation  and  the  house  were  obliged  to 
the  seceders  for  thus  pulling  off  the  mask.  M  We 
**  can  be  upon  our  guard,"  said  he,  "  against  open 
"  rebellion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  secret 
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"  traitors I  am  only  afraid  tliat  they  will  not 

"  be  so  good  as  their  word,  and  that  they  will  re- 

"  turn But  I  hope  their  behaviour  will  unite  all 

"  true  friends  of  the  present  happy  establishment 
"  of  the  crown  in  his  majesty's  person  and  family 
"  more  (irmly  than  ever,  and  that  the  gentlemen, 
"who,  with  good  intentions,  have  been  deluded 
"  into  the  like  measures,  will  awake  from  their  de- 
"  lusion,  since  the  trumpet  of  rebellion  is  now  au- 
"  daciously  sounded."  Several  members  of  the 
minority  taking  the  hint,  refused  to  desert  their  par- 
liamenlary  station,  and  the  applause  they  received  , 
from  their  constituents,  reflected  tacitly  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  others,  which  was  evidently  unjusti- 
fiable ;  as  if  the  majority  of  the  commons  was  real- 
ly a  faction,  influenced  or  corrupted  by  the  minis- 
ter, they  strengthened  that  faction  by  retiring  from 
the  house :  and  if  the  constitution  was  in  so  great 
danger  as  they  pretended,  their  deserting  the  only 
post  where  they  could  and  should  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  a  flagrant,  cowardly  desertion 
of  their  most  important  and  sacred  duty.  In  the 
mean  time,  Walpole  declared  that  no  event  had 
ever  relieved  him  from  more  embarrassments,  or 
supplied  him  with  greater  means  of  promoting  the 
real  interests  of  the  nation ;  that  while  be  was 
continually  teased  with  the  bickerings  of  the  oppo- 
sition,  he  could  not  introduce  a  single  bill  of  the 
most  beneficial  tendency,  which  would  not  meet 
with  resistance  or  expose  him  to  obloquy;  but 
now,  that  the  principal  leaders  of  the  minority  had 
retired  from  parliament,  he  would  not  let  escape 
such  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  propose  several 
measures  of  the-  greatest  advantage  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Many 
important  bills  to  that  purpose  were  accordingly  pass- 
ed during  the  secession  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  to  the  seceders,  disappointment  and  speedy 
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repentance,  to  the  country,  wise  and  beneficial  re- 
gulations, to  Walpole,  satisfaction  and  triumph,  and 
to  future  ministers  an  imitable  precedent  for  fu- 
ture secessions. 

The  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  bed  of 
another  prince,  March  I4th. 

His  majesty  having  renewed  with  the  king  of 
Denmark  the  treaty  of  subsidy  expired  in  1737, 
sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to  be  enabled  to 
make  good  the  engagements  which  he  had  thereby 
entered  into,  namely,  to  pay  to  his  Danish  majes- 
ty 250,000  crowns  banco  annually,  on  condition 
,  that  he  would  keep  during  three  years  5000  foot 
and  1000  horse  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  march 
within  two  months  after  notice  given.  The  king 
desired  by  another  message,  to  be  enabled  to  grant 
an  annuity  of  1 5,000/.  per  annum  to  his  son  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  issue,  and  24,000/. 
per  annum  to  the  four  princesses  his  daughters. 
These  two  messages  were  complied  with,  without 
any  objection  on  the  latter,  and  with  very  little  on 
the  former.  The  commons  voted  besides,  500,000/. 
to  his  majesty  for  enabling  him  to  make  such  fur- 
ther augmentation  of  his  forces  either  by  sea  or 
land  as  the  exigency  of  the  affairs  might  require. 

The  supplies  being  voted,  and  the  funds  establish- 
ed, the  parliament  was  prorogued,  June  1 4th. 

The  face  of  affairs  was,  at  this  period,  totally 
changed  in  Spain,  and  the  court  of  Madrid,  pro- 
voked at  the  haughty  and  insulting  language  of  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  fully  determined  not  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  the  convention.  The  king  of 
Spain  himself  bitterly  complained  to  the  English 
minister  of  the  insult  offered  to  his  honour,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  declared  that  as  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany refused  to  pay  the  arrears  due  for  their  intro- 
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ducing  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  he  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  revoke  the  assiento  contract, 
and  to  seize  their  effects  as  an  indemnification  for 
those  arrears  which  were  pretended  to  amount  to 
68,000*.  It  was  also  intimated  by  the  Spanish  mi- 
nisters, that  if  the  claim  of  searching  ships  in  the 
American  seas,  was  not  admitted  as  the  basis  of 
future  negotiations,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
any  further  conference.  This  intelligence  was  no 
sooner  received  in  England,  than  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  offensive  operations, 
and  Horace  Walpole  embarked  for  Holland  to  re- 
quire the  quota  of  troops  stipulated  in  case  of  a 
war.  In  the  mean  time  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid  was  directed  to  insist  on  a  full  renuncia- 
tion on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  all  claims  of  search- 
ing British  ships,  and  on  the  immediate  execution 
ofall  that  had  been  stipulated  by  the  convention. 
The  English  minister  in  delivering  this  message,  an- 
nounced that  his  majesty  had  adopted  a  resolution 
of  granting  his  subjects  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Spain  if  he  did  not  immediately  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  The  reply  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  the  Spanish  court  prepared  for  hostili- 
ties with  unusual  activity.  Letters  of  reprisal  were 
accordingly  issued  against  Spain ;  a  great  fleet  as- 
sembled at  Spithead ;  an  embargo  laid  on  all  mer- 
chant ships  outward  bound,  .  and  a  reinforcement 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  The  king 
had  issued  orders  for  augmenting  his  land  forces, 
and  raising  a  body  of  marines ;  a  great  number  of 
men  of  war  were  put  in  commission,  and  admiral 
Vernon  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  take  the 
command  of  the  squadron  in  those  seas.  His  ca- 
tholic majesty  having  ordered  all  the  British  ships 
in  his  harbours  to  be  seized  and  detained,  the  king 
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denounced  war  against  Spain  on  the  23rd  day 
of  October. 

The  declaration  of  war  excited  a  general  en- 
thusiasm in  England.  The  bells  were  pealed  in 
all  the  churches  of  London ;  a  numerous  pro- 
cession attended  the  heralds  in  the  city ;  huzzas 
and  acclamations  resounded  on  all  sides.  The 
stocks,  which  had  been  on  the  decline,  rose  instan- 
taneously. The  possessions  of  Spain,,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  rich  mines  of  Peru  and  Potosi,  were 
considered  as  an  easy  prey  to  the  British  adven- 
turers. Mr.  de  Bussy,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
had  left  England  some  time  before,  was  sent  over 
to  make  an  offer  of  his  most  christian  majesty's 
mediation.  He  was  answered,  that  things  were 
now  too  far  gone  for  an  accommodation  to  take 
place,  and  that  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  his 
most  christian  majesty  was  the  least  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a  mediator,  as  his  ministers  at  the 
Hague,  and  elsewhere,  had  publicly  declared,  that  in 
case  of  war,  France  was  obliged  by  treaties  and  by 
other  ties,  to  assist  Spain  both  by  tea  and  land. 

The  seceders,  pretending  that  the  difficulties 
which  had  hindered  their  attendance  in  par- 
liament, were  now  removed  by  the  declaration  of 
war,  resolved  to  resume  their  functions  at  the  next 
session,  which  opened  November  15th.  The  king 
in  his  speech,  acquainted  both  houses  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  ;  complained  of  the  public 
heats  and  animosities,  and  invited  them  to  give  him 
their  advice  at  that  critical  and  important  juncture. 
Loyal  addresses  were  voted  by  both  houses  on  this 
occasion.  Walpole,  in  the  debate,  treated  the  late 
secession  not  only  with  severity,  but  with  great  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  He  observed,  that  it  was 
owing  to  it  that  things  had  proceeded  with  so  much 
unanimity  towards  the  doss  of  the  law  session,  and, 
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that  more  laws  hid  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple than  ever  were  known  to  pass  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Amu  1740. 

The  king  sends  a  message  to  both  houses,  March 
6th,  to  acquaint  them  he  was  about  to  marry  the 
princess  Mary,  his  majesty's  fourth  daughter,  to 
prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ; 
expressing  his  hope,  that  the  commons  will  enable 
him  to  give  a  suitable  portion  to  the  princess.  They 
unanimously  vote  to  grant  4O,0O0/.  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  ship,  dispatched  from  the  West  Indies  by 
admiral  Vernon,  brings  an  account  of  his  having 
taken  Portobello  in  toe  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
destroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place.  All 
the  king's  demands  are  granted  by  the  commons  j 
they  provide  for  2rf,000  land  forces,  besides  6000 
marines ;  they  vote  the  subsidy  to  Denmark ;  they 
enable  his  majesty  to  equip  a  very  powerful  navy, 
and  to  defray  certain  extraordinary  expenses  not 
specified  in  the  estimates.  To  answer  these  grants, 
they  impose  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  empower  the  king  to  deduct  1,200,000/.  from 
the  sinking  fund.  The  expense  of  the  war  amount- 
ed this  year  to  4,059,722*. 

The  session  was  closed  April  29th.  The  winter 
was  nearly  as  severe  this  year  as  it  had  been  in  1 709; 
the  hard  frost  began  at  Christmas,  and  continued 
to  the  latter  end  of  February  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity. The  river  Thames  was  covered  with  such 
a  crust  of  ice,  that  a  multitude  of  people  dwelt 
upon  it  in  tents,  and  a  great  number  of  booths  were 
erected  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 

A  formidable  fleet  of  27  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire  ships,  &c.  &c  is  sent  to  reinforce  admi- 
ral Vernon  for  an  intended  attack  of  the  northern 
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coast  of  New  Spain.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  is 
made  on  Carthagena ;  the  captures  made  at  sea,  far 
from  having  a  good  effect,  create  animosities  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  sailors ;  another  attempt,  no 
less  unsuccessful,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  completes 
the  disappointment  and  impatience  of  the  fleet, 
among  whom  sickness  raged,  and  a  great  mortality 
prevailed  ;  and  this  powerful  armament,  which  had  ' 
fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  returns  to  England 
without  having  performed  any  thing  to  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  its  equipment. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  king  set  out  for 
Hanover,  after  having  appointed  a  regency.  A  few 
days  after  his  departure  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Mary  was  celebrated  by  proxy,  and  she  embarked 
for  the  continent  in  the  month  of  June. 

In  September,  a  small  squadron,  commanded  by 
commodore  Anson,  set  sail  for  the  South  Sea,  in 
order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral 
Vernon. 

The  humane  and  important  scheme  of  erecting* 
an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  foundlings  and  ex- 
posed children,  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  and  success;  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
royal  patent  were  composed  of  the  first  names  in 
the  kingdom ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  the  presi- 
dent. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  lost,  by  the  death  of  the 
queen,  a  powerful  and  affectionate  patroness,  who 
secured  to  him,  not  only  the  king's  attachment  and 
confidence,  but  his  constant  compliance  with  all  the 
opinions  of  the  favourite  minister.  But  his  majesty, 
naturally  inclined  by  his  martial  disposition  to  apply 
for  redress  rather  to  arms  than  to  negociations,  being 
no  longer  under  the  gentle  irresistible  influence  of  the 
queen,  soon  discovered  a  gradually  increasing  reluc- 
tance to  the  pacific  schemes  of  Walpole,  which  did 
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not  tail  to  encourage  some  of  the  other  ministers, 
and  particularly  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  oppose 
occasionally  his  measures ;  and  soon  after  the  king's 
departure  for  Hanover  the  division  in  the  cabinet 
increased  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  at  one  time  the 
continuance  of  Walpole  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
seemed  impossible,  so  as  to  determine  Walpole  to 
obtain  his  own  dismission  even  in  the  king's  ab- 
sence. A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected  by 
the  interference  of  lord  Hardwicke,  and  promises 
were  made  on  both  sides  to  act  with  renewed  cor- 
diality. But  promises  of  rival  statesmen  and  recon- 
ciliations of  ministers  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  relied  on.  Although  the  dissolution  of  the  mi- 
nistry was  prevented,  yet  the  same  jealousy  still 
continued,  and  its  immediate  consequence  was  to 
strengthen  the  opposition  by  the  desertion  of  some, 
friends  of  Walpole  and  the  cooling  of  many  more. 

Under  these  critical  circumstances  the  parliament 
was  assembled,  November  18.  The  king  assured 
both  houses,  that  he  was  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war  vigorously,  even  though  France  should  join 
with  Spain,  as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to  support 
this  supposition;  he  therefore  recommended  to 
their  consideration  the  necessary  supplies  for  put- 
ting the  nation  in  such  a  posture  that  it  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  emergency ;  he  finally 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  proper 
regulations  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn, 
and  for  more  effectual  methods  to  man  the  fleet  at 
this  juncture.  The  commons  having  voted  their 
address  of  thanks,  brought  in  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  another  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for  the  better 
and  speedier  manning  of  the  fleet.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  king  was  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  the 
duke  of  Argyle  suddenly  rose,  before  any  of  the 
ministerial  peers  could  move  for  the  usual  address. 
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and,  after  reprobating  the  modern  custom  of  echo- 
ing back  in  the  address  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
be  arraigned  with  great  acrimony  the  war,  in  which 
he  declared  that  no  one  right  step  had  been  taken, 
either  in  the  commencement  or  in  the  prosecution ; 
and  concluded  by  proposing  to  revive  the  ancient 
mode  of  addressing,  to  assure  his  majesty  that  they 
would  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  as  a  further 
proof  of  their  duty  and  affection  to  his  sacred  person, 
royal  family  and  government,  to  declare  that  they 
would  exert  themselves  in  their  high  capacity  of 
hereditary  council  of  the  crown  (to  which,  all  other 
councils  were  subordinate  and  accountable),  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  best  tend  to  promote  the  true 
interest  of  his  majesty  and  of  the  country  in  the 
present  juncture.  This  address,  though  seconded, 
was  negatived  by  a  great  majority,  and  an  address 
according  to  the  ordinary  form  was  voted. 

The  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  bed  of 
another  princess,  December  30. 

Ann.  1741. 

The  principal  scheme  of  the  opposition  in  this 
memorable  session  was  to  increase  the  unpopularity 
of  the  minister,  by  imputing  to  him  all  the  miscar- 
riages and  ill  success  of  the  war.  With  this  view 
an  open  and  personal  attack  upon  him  was  resolved. 
On  the  llth  of  February,  Mr.  Sandys  told  him, 
that  he  thought  it  an  act  of  common  attention  to 
inform  him,  that  he  should  on  Friday  next  bring  an 
accusation  of  several  articles  against  him.  No  less 
than  450  members  attended  the  house  on  that  im- 
portant occasion.  The  debate  was  opened  at  one 
o'clock. 

The  heads  of  accusation  were:  1st,  In  regard  to 
foreign  aflairs,  the  departing  from  the  principles  of 
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the  grand  alliance,  which  tended  to  depress  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  Great  Britain,  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  abandoning  her  old  and  natural  ally,  ■ 
the  house  of  Austria.  2dly,  Respecting  domestic 
affairs,  the  debts  of  the  army,  swelled  from  400,000/. 
to  above  two  millions,  and  debentures  issued  for 
that  sum,  of  which,  part  bad  been  discharged  from 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund.  3dly,  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  most  culpable  neglect  of  con- 
voys at  home,  and  of  sending  timely  the  necessary 
supplies  to  the  several  squadrons.  After  having 
long  expatiated  on  these  topics,  without  specifying 
any  fact,  supported  by  any  proof,  Mr.  Sandys  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that  an  humble  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his 
majesty's  presence  and  counsels  for  ever.  The  next 
motion  was,  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  withdraw  j 
but  the  house  appearing  convinced  of  the  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  the  proposal,  it  was  withdrawn ;  and 
the  house  resolved,  that  the  minister  should  hear 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  should  be  the 
last  to  reply.  A  long  and  violent  debate  then  took 
place  on  the  main  question.  Walpole's  answer  was 
so  completely  justificative,  and  his  speech  made  such 
a  deep  impression  on  the  house,  that  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  290  against  106. 

A  similar  attack,  made  the  same  day  in  the  house 
of  lords,  with  more  pertinacity  and  vigour  than  in 
the  commons,  experienced  the  same  fate. 

The  most  important  measure  to  be  noticed  in  this 
session,  was  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  which  finally  involved  England  in  a  war 
with  France.  The  king,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  had  informed  the  parliament,  that,  pursu- 
ant to  his  treaty  with  the  late  emperor,  he  had  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  engagements  he  had  con- 
tracted, in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
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and  the  liberties  of  Europe  on  that  important  occa- 
sion. The  war  having  since  broke  out,  and  been 
carried  into  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  the 
queen  of  Hungary  had  made  a  requisition  of  the 
12,000  men,  which,  according  to  the  treaty,  were, 
to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain ;  and  the  king  had 
requested  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to 
keep  in  readiness  the  6000  men  which  each  of  them 
were  obliged  to  furnish,  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  her  Hungarian  majesty.  The  king  was  also  con- 
certing such  farther  measures  as  might  obviate  the 
dangerous  designs  and  attempts  that  might  be  form- 
ing ;  and  as  circumstances  might  occur,  which  should 
require  still  larger  expenses,  his  majesty  thought  it 
proper  to  go  to  the  house  of  lords,  April  8,  and  to 
lay  before  his  parliament  these  important  considera- 
tions, desiring  their  concurrence  in  enabling  him  to 
contribute  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  of  the  liber- 
ties and  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  A  motion 
was  made  for  an  address  in  answer  to  the  king's  de- 
mand, and  after  some  warm  debates,  in  which  the 
opposition  maintained,  that  the  motion  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  reposed  in  the  commons  by 
the  constitution,  which  confined  their  allegiance,  to- 
wards the  king  of  England,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  motion  was  carried 
without  a  division,  and  an  aid  of  300,000/.  to  the 
'  queen  of  Hungary  was  immediately  voted. 

This  grant  frustrated  the  wise  plan  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole  for  securing  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
by  forming  a  great  confederacy  against  France. 
Conscious  that  all  alliances  to  that  purpose  would 
prove  ineffectual  unless  Prussia  was  included,  he  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  enter 
into  an  accommodation  with  his  Prussian  majesty. 
Horace  Walpole  had  frequent  conferences  to  that 
purpose  with  count  Ostein,  the  Imperial  minister 
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in  London,  and  represented  to  him  in  Such  strong 
arguments  the  fatal  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  hostility  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
good  effects  to  be  derived  from  his  alliance,  as  fully 
convinced  the  count,  who  promised  to  use  all  means 
in  his  power  to  persuade  the  queen  to  close  with 
the  propositions  of  Prussia.  But  the  vote  of  300,000/. 
had  scarcely  passed  the  commons,  when  lord  Carte- 
ret assured  Ostein  that  this  grant  was  not  owing  to 
the  good  disposition  of  the  ministry,  but  extorted 
by  the  unanimous  call  of  parliament  and  the  general 
voice  of  the  people.  The  count  changed  accord- 
ingly his  opinion,  and  instead  of  seconding  the 
efforts  of  Walpole  towards  an  accommodation  be- 
tween her  Hungarian  majesty  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he  encouraged  her  to  reject  all  his  demands, 
assuring  her  that  the  British  nation  would  pour  out 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  and  spend  their  last 
penny  in  support  of  her  cause. 

In  consequence  of  her  inflexibility,  the  king  of 
Prussia  continuing  his  inroads,  conquered  the  re- 
maining part  of  Silesia;  the  grand  confederacy, 
planned  and  consolidated  by  France,  attacked  the 
Austrian  dominions  on  all  sides.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  took  Passau  and  Lintz,  summoned  Vienna 
to  surrender,  conquered  Bohemia,  was  inaugurated 
king  at  Prague,  and  expected  every  moment  his 
elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne.  The  French 
armies  poured  like  a  torrent  over  Germany,  and 
threatening  to  spread  themselves  over  Westphalia, 
awed  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  compelled  George 
II.  to  desert  Maria  Theresa,  and  accept  a  neu- 
trality. (Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  JValpote,  vol  Hi, 
chap.  57.  J 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  hang  put  an  end  to  the 
last  session  of  this  parliament,  after  thanking  them 
for  the  firmness  they  had  shewn  in  the  support  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  measures  of  government,  ex- 
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pressing  his  confidence  in  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
that  they  would  give  him  fresh  proofs  of  their  af- 
fection in  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  Writs 
were  issued  for  electing  a  new  house  of  commons, 
and  the  king  set  out  for  Hanover,  notwithstanding 
a  strong  remonstrance  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose 
situation  was  more  critical  than  ever,  as  the  late 
advantage  he  had  obtained  over  his  enemies  had 
much  more  exasperated  than  discouraged  them. 
The  new  struggle  of  the  conteqding  parties,  which 
was  to  terminate  in  his  removal,  was  already  com- 
menced towards  the  elections,  which  he  had  to 
manage  while  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the 
cabinet,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  unsuccessful  war, 
the  misfortunes  of  which  were  as  generally  as  un- 
justly imputed  to  him.  The  violent  opposition 
which  the  court  party  met  with  in  the  elections  of 
London  and  Westminster,  diffused  such  a  spirit  all 
over  the  kingdom  that  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  evi- 
dent,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament, 
the  minister  could  not  reckon  twenty  sure  votes  in 
bis  favour. 

Admiral  Vernon  had  by  this  time  received  new 
reinforcements  at  Jamaica,  and  now  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  with 
almost  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  other  ships 
of  smaller  description,  plentifully  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  stores  and  provisions.'  The  number  of  sea- 
men amounted  to  15,000 ;  that  of  the  land  forces 
did  not  fall  short  of  12,000.  With  this  powerful 
armament,  the  most  formidable  that  had  ever  visited 
those  seas,  admiral  Vernon  proceeded  to  Carthagena, 
which,  since  his  last  attempt,  had  been  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  garrison  reinforced.  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  who  headed  the  land  forces,  being  carried  off 
by  a  dysentery,  the  command  devolved  on  general 
Wentworth,  an  officer  without  experience  and  reso- 
lution.    The  admiral  and  general  entertained  a 
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hearty  contempt  for  each  other,  and  look  all  oppor- 
tunities of  expressing  their  mutual  dislike  ;  and 
each  proved  more  eager  for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival 
than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Thence 
the  miscarriage  of  this  expedition,  which  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England  than  the  kingdom  was 
filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent.  Admiral  Ver- 
non  was,  however,  reinforced  from  England  by 
four  ships  of  war  and  about  3000  soldiers,  but  he  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired. 

The  king  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  parliament  met  December  4.  The 
king  mentioned  in  his  speech  the  state  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  parliament,  and  carried  on  in 
America  according  to  their  recommendation.  He 
added,  that  pursuant  to  their  advice,  he  had,  ever 
since  the  death  of  the  late  emperor,  exerted  himself 
in  support  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  expressed 
his  hopes,  that  though  hb  endeavours  had  not 
hitherto  had  the  desired  effect,  a  just  sense  of  the 
approaching  danger  would  produce  a  more  favoura- 
ble turn  in  the  councils  of  other  nations.  His  majesty 
then  exhorted  his  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
condition  of  assisting  its  friends,  and  defeating  its 
enemies  in  any  attempt  they  might  make  against  him 
or  his  dominions. 

The  customary  address  being  proposed,  the  oppo- 
sition objected  to  a  clause  for  thanking  his  majesty 
for  his  royal  care  in  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Spain,  and  the  minister  weakly  agreed,  for  the  sake 
of  unanimity,  to  omit  that  clause  ;  and  the  address, 
conceived  in  very  general  and  even  vague  terms, 
gave  no  assurance  to  his  majesty  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  defending  bis  electoral  dominions  if 
attacked.  The  coolness  of  this  address  naturally  led 
the  interested  followers  of  the  minister  to  suspect 
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that  his  power  was  declining,  and  prepared  them  to 
desert  him.  He  repelled  with  unusual  feebleness  the 
intemperate  and  personal  attacks  levelled  against 
him ;  he  however  declared,  that  if  his  accusers 
would  name  a  day  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  he  would  second  the  motion.  This  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  and  the  21st  of  January  was 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  great  point  on  which  both  parties  exerted 
their  respective  strength,  was  the  decision  on  con- 
tested elections,  which,  at  the  opening  of  this  par- 
liament, were  much  more  numerous  than  usual 
Every  nerve  was  strained  on  both  sides  in  favour  of 
their  friends.  The  minister's  expectations  were 
very  sanguine  in  that  respect,  but  they  were  frus- 
trated by  the  activity  of  the  opposition,  the  luke- 
warmncss  of  many  of  his  real  friends,  and  treachery  of 
his  pretended  partizans.  Several  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, who  had  depended  on  his  support,  withdrew 
their  petitions.  But  his  fate  was  nearly  decided  by 
the  determination  on  the  Westminster  election, 
which,  owing  to  the  undue  interference  of  the 
sheriffs,  had  turned  in  favour  of  the  court  party. 
On  the  petition  of  the  two  rejected  members  the 
election  was  declared  void,  and  the  returning  officer 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  On  the  24th 
of  December  the  house  adjourned  to  the  18th  of 
January,  and  that  short  interval  was  employed  by 
the  minister  in  attempts  to  strengthen  his  party, 
but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

The  amount  of  the  national  debt,  December  31, 
was  46,956,146/.  3S.  5 id. 

Ann.  1742. 

During  the  recess  Walpole  endeavoured  to  se- 
duce the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  party.  Being 
informed  that  the  opposition  intended  to  renew  tht 
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motion  for  increasing  the  establishment  of  the 
prince,  he  prevailed  on  the  king,  not  without  great 
difficulty,  to  offer  an  addition  of  50toooL  to  his 
annual  income,  and  to  insinuate  hopes  that  his 
debts  should  be  paid,  provided  he  would  not  oppose 
the  measures  of  government.  A  message  to  that 
purpose  was  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  at  the  instance  or  lord  Cholmondeley, 
and  by  command  of  the  king.  Hie  prince,  after 
due  expressions  of  duty  and  affection,  declared  that 
he  considered  the  message  as  coming  from  lord 
Cholmondeley,  and  not  from  the  king,  and  there- 
fore would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  similar  im- 
port, so  long  as  sir  Robert  Walpole  continued  at 
the  head  of  administration. 
The  resignation  of  the  minister  was  now  con- 
.  sidered  as  certain  both  by  his  friends  and  enemies. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  January  was  made  the  celebrated  mo- 
tion for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
for  referring  to  a  secret  committee  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  war.  In  this  debate  the  minister  was 
roused  to  the  most  animated  exertions,  and  exceeded 
himself.  He  evinced  such  a  consummate  know- 
ledge of  foreign  affairs  as  astonished  the  house. 
However,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  and  those  of 
his  friends,  the  motion  against  him  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  three  only,  in  the  fullest  house 
known  for  many  years,  for  503  members  voted. 

At  length  opposition  finally  triumphed ;  the  de- 
cision of  a  contested  election  being,  carried  against 
the  minister  by  a  majority  of  24 1  against  225,  he 
declared  that  he  should  never  again  sit  in  that  house. 
Next  day,  February  3,  the  house  adjourned  at  the 
king's  command  to  the  18th.  On  the  9th  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  on 
the  1  lth  he  resigned.  The  king  did  not  consent 
to  it  until  the  minister  himself  expressed  bis  earnest 
desire  of  retreating.    The  interview,  when  he  took 
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leave  of  his  kind  grateful  master,  was  highly  affect. 
ing.  On  kneeling  down  to  kiss  bis  majesty's  hand, 
the  king  burst  into  tears.  The  ex-minister  was  so 
moved  with  such  an  instance  of  regard,  that  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  the  same  posture  ;  and  the 
king  himself  was  so  affected,  as  to  be  unable  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground.  At  length,  when  he  rose, 
the  king,  with  a  faltering  voice,  testified  his  regret 
for  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a  counsellor,  expressed  bis 
gratitude  for  his  long  services,  and  his  hopes  of  still 
receiving  his  advice  on  important  occasions.  A 
truly  noble  and  interesting  scene,  no  less  honoura- 
ble to  the  prince  than  to  the  minister.  (Lord 
Hartinglon  to  the  Duke  of Devonshire.— •Correspond 
dence.J 

On  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  all  the  places  he 
possessed  were  offered  to  Mr.  William  Pulteney, 
with  the  power  of  forming  his  own  administration, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  sir  Robert  Walpole  should 
not  be  prosecuted ;  which  he  refused,  observing, 
that  should  his  inclination  induce  him  to  take  that 
engagement,  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil 
it,  as  the  heads  of  parties  were  like  the  heads  of 
snakes,  which  are  carried  on  by  their  tails.  The 
only  method  to  conciliate  him,  was  to  submit  ap- 
parently to  all  his  demands,  and  to  trust  the  safety 
of  Walpole  to  future  exigencies.  His  resignation 
was  soon  followed  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  king 
with  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  this  happy  event,  to- 
gether with  the  change  in  the  ministry,  were  cele* 
brated  with  public  rejoicings  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  prince  granted  a  private  audience  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  promised  his  protection  against  any 
attack  upon  his  life  or  fortune. 

Mr.  Pulteney,  who  had  flattered  himself  to  direct 
the  new  administration,  without  acting  personally 
any  part  in  it,  would  accept  of  no  place  according  to 
bis  former   engagements,   and  contented  himself 
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with  being  restored  to  the  dignity  of  privy  counsel- 
lor. Mr.  Sandys  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  ;  the  earl  of  Wilmington,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury;  lord  Harrington,  lord  president;  and 
lord  Carteret,  secretary  of  state ;  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  master  of  the  ordnance  and  colonel  of  the 
blue  guards  j  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  colonel  of 
the  first,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  colonel  of 
the  second  regiment  of  foot  guards.  These  appoint- 
ments, though  finally  settled,  were  not  known 
when  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
late  opposition  was  held,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  bringing  the  late  minister  to  justice,  and 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  great  constitutional 
points  they  had  so  long  contended  for.  The  cold- 
ness of  Mr.  Fulteney  and  others  on  these  points, 
gave  some  suspicions  to  those  who  were  not  in  the 
secret,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a  resolution 
of  appearing  at  court,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
in  a  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  extraordinary  ferment  be- 
gan to  pervade  the  whole  nation.  Every  petty 
borough,  whose  representative  had  opposed  the  late 
minister,  considered  itself  as  the  prime  cause  of  his 
removal,  and  thought  it  had  a  right  to  dictate  to 
parliament.  Petitions,  or  rather  imperious  addresses, 
poured  from  all  sides.  The  place  and  pension  bill, 
the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  the  revival  of  trien- 
nial, if  not  annual,  parliaments,  the  suppression  of  a 
standing  army,  the  abolition  of  almost  all  taxes  -, 
but,  above  all,  vengeance  against  the  late  minister 
and  his  adherents,  were  clamoured  every  where. 

The  present  ministers  now  strenuously  opposed 
those  very  bills  which  they  had  so  long  vigorously 
promoted.  Such  flagrant  inconsistencies  frequently 
occurring  in  the  changes  of  administration,  without 
throwing  any  discredit  on  the  opposition,  evince 
that  the  impossibility,  or  at  least,  the  great  difficulty 
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of  regulating  the  elections  so  as  to  have  parliaments 
entirely  composed  of  independent  members,  had  al- 
ready reconciled  the  nation  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a  systematic  opposition,  which  reduced  the 
individual  consistency  of  every  member  to  voting 
regularly  with  the  side  of  the  house  where  they 
sat. 

The  king  resolving  to  make  a  powerful  diver- 
sion in  the  Netherlands,  orders  16,000  effective 
men  to  be  embarked  for  that  country,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  appointed  at  the  same 
time  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states-general, 
to  persuade  them  to  co-operate  vigorously  in  his 
majesty's  plan ;  but  they  resolve  to  adhere  to  their 
neutrality. 

As  Walpole  had  preserved  in  his  fall  the  king's 
esteem,  confidence,  and  protection,  the  animosity 
and  apprehensions  of  his  enemies  were  not  abated, 
and  nothing  short  of  his  utter  ruin  could  satisfy 
their  rage.  .  The  popular  outcry  was,  that  the  na- 
tion was  betrayed}  that  an  infamous  compromise 
had  been  made  between  the  new  ministers  and  the 
old,  for  screening  sir  Robert  Walpole.  Strong  char. 
ges  against  his  administration  were  daily  published 
with  the  utmost  aggravations,  while  the  arguments 
to  disprove  the  charges  were,  throagh  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  entirely  disregarded ;  and  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  most 
frivolous  circumstances  were  swelled  into  proofs  of 
guilt.  The  cry  for  justice  on  the  late  minister,  was 
re-echoed  all  over  the  nation  in  a  fresh  set  of  instruc- 
tions that  came  up  from  all  quarters  to  the  members 
of  the  house.  A  motion  made  by  lord  Limerick,  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Walpole 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  no  more  than  244  against  242.  The 
same  motion  was  renewed  four  days  after,  except 
that  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  last  ten  years, 
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Though  this  motion  was  much  less  exceptionable 
than  the  former,  as  it  was  founded  only  in  popular 
clamours  and  vague  suspicions,  without  particulariz- 
ing any  act  of  guilt,  and  especially  for  measures  le- 
gally sanctioned  by  parliament,  the  debate  was  very 
long.  The  committee,  however,  as  moved  for, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  252  against  245,  and 
was  voted  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  and  to 
have  a  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records,  and  to  examine  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
such  persons  as  they  thought  proper. 

Armed  with  such  exterior  powers,  the  committee 
applied  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  the  inspection 
of  the  treasury  books  and  papers.  They  examined 
many  persons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
private  agents  of  the  minister  in  his  pretended 
schemes  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  dilapidation  of 
the  public  revenue.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that 
they  had  advanced  accusations  which  they  could  not 
prove.  They  attributed  the  inefficacy  of  their  in- 
quiries to  the  arts  and  obstinacy  of  the  ex-minister's 
friends  and  inferior  agents,  several  of  whom  had 
refused  to  answer  some  questions  as  tending  to  ac- 
cuse themselves.  They  moved  accordingly,  for  a 
bill,  enacting,  that  all  persons  who  should  faithfully 
disclose,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  all  such 
matters  and  things  as  they  should  be  examined  into, 
concerning  the  inquiry,  should  be  thereby  indemni. 
fied  and  discharged  from  all  forfeitures  and  punish- 
ments, which  they  should  or  might  incur,  by  means 
of  any  thing  which  they  should  so  faithfully  declare 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Orford  for  ten  years  last  past.  This  inquisition  bill 
was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority 
of  228  against  216;  but  rejected  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  majority  of  62,  and  with  the  qualifica- 
tions it  deserved.    "  This  bill,"  said  lord  chancellor 
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Hardwicke,  "  is  calculated  to  make  a  defence  im- 
"  possible,  to  deprive  innocence  of  its  guard,  and 
H  to  let  loose  oppression  and  perjury  upon  the 
"  world.  It  is  a  bill  to  dazzle  the  wicked  with  a 
"  prospect  of  security,  and  to  incite  them  to  purchase 
**  an  indemnity  for  one  crime  by  the  perpetration 
"  of  another.  It  is  a  bill  to  confound  the  notions 
**  of  right  and  wrong,  to  violate  the  essence  of  our 
"  constitution,  and  to  leave  us  without  any  certain 
**  security  for  our  property  or  rule  for  our  actions." 

The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  house  of  lords 
was  received  with  such  displeasure  by  the  invete- 
rate enemies  of  the  ex-minister  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  a  motion  was  made,  "  That  the  lords 
**  refusing  to  concur  with  the  commons  of  Great 
M  Britain,  in  an  indemnification  necessary  to  the  ef- 
*  fectual  carrying  on  the  inquiry  now  depending 
•*  in  parliament,  was  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and 
"  might  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation." 
However,  this  resolution,  which  must  have  created 
i  breach  between  the  two  houses,  was  thrown  out 
by  a  majority  of  52. 

The  sum  of  500,000/.  is  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  assistance  of  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  42,000 
seamen  and  62,500  landsmen  are  voted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  current  year  j  the  subsidies  to  Denmark 
and  Hesse  Cassel,  are  provided  for ;  as  well  as  the 
whole  expence  for  the  year,  amounting  to  5,723,537?. 
raised  by  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
by  the  malt  tax,  by  one  million  from  the  sinking 
fund,  by  annuities  granted  upon  it  for  800,000/. 
and  a  loan  of  1,600,000/.  from  the  bank. 

The  great  business  of  the  session  being  over,  the 
parliament  was  prorogued,  July  15th.  The  king 
in  his  speech,  acquainted  both  houses,  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Prussia,  under  his  mediation,  and  that  the 
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late  successes  of  the  Austrian  arras  were  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  generous  assistance  of  the 
British  nation. 

The  day  on  which  parliament  was  prorogued, 
Mr.  Pulteney  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Bath,  after  having  lost  all  his 
popularity  and  influence,  in  less  than  five  months 
from  the  time  he  had  driven  sir  Robert  Walpole 
from  the  helm  of  government. 

The  term  of  the  subsidy  treaty  with  the  king  of 
'  Denmark  expiring,  he  refused  to  renew  it,  and  be- 
came subsidiary  to  France  on  more  advantageous 
conditions. 

Admiral  Mathews  is  sent  with  seven  ships  of  the 
line  to  reinforce  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  take 
the  command  of  k.  On  his  arrival,  captain  Norris, 
who  was  upon  a  cruize,  hearing  that  five  Spanish 
gallies  were  then  lying  at  a  small  French  port  near 
Toulon,  blocked  them  up,  and  on  their  beginning 
to  fire  upon  him,  he  burned  them  alL  Admiral 
Mathews  immediately  dispatched  a  squadron  and, 
four  bomb  vessels  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty,  to  require  the  king  of  Naples 
not  only  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  acting  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Spain,  but  to  promise  in 
writing,  not  to  give  them  any  further  assistance, 
intimating,  that  if  his  Sicilian  majesty  should  delay 
giving  the  proposed  satisfaction,  he  had  orders  to 
Bombard  Naples.  This  alternative  hastened  a  full 
compliance  with  his  demand.  He  likewise  ordered 
the  British  consul  at  Genoa  to  require  from  the 
senate  their  hindering  their  subjects  from  carrying 
any  provisions  to  the  Spanish  squadron  and  the 
coasts  of  Provence,  and  to  deny  a  passage  through 
their  territories  to  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  of 
the  senate  appearing  evasive,  the  commander  of  the 
British  squadron  made  free  with  the  Genoese  ship- 
ping and  territories.    They  burnt  all  magazines  of 
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provisions  wherever  they  could  find  them  within 
the  republic's  dominions. 

War  continued  in  America  without  producing 
any  event  worth  mentioning,  owing  to  the  obsti- 
nate dissension  between  admiral  Vernon  and  gene- 
ral Wentworth.  Both  were  recalled  to  England  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  were  respectively  suc- 
ceeded by  two  officers  no  less  incompatible  with 
one  another,  governor  Trelawney  and  admiral  Ogle. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  November  ; 
the  king  acquainted  both  houses  that  he  had  sent  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  from  England  to  Flan- 
ders ;  that  he  had  in  concert  with  his  allies  sent 
16,000  of  his  electoral  troops  thither,  with  the 
Hessians  in  British  pay,  to  form  such  a  force  in  con- 
junction with  the  Austrian  troops  as  might  be  of 
service  to  the  common  cause  at  all  events.  He  ex- 
tolled the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  resolute  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  that  prince's  strict  adhe- 
rence to  his  engagements  though  attacked  in  his 
own  dominions.  He  attributed  to  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain  the  change  of  the  affairs  in  the  north, 
which  had  appeared  by  the  requisition  made  by 
Sweden  of  his  good  offices  for  procuring  a  peace  be- 
tween that  nation  and  Russia.  He  mentioned  the 
defensive  alliances  he  had  concluded  with  the  Cza- 
rina, and  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  events  which 
could  not  have  been  expected,  if  Great  Britain  had 
not  manifested  a  seasonable  spirit  and  vigour  in  as- 
sisting her  ancient  allies  and  maintaining  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe. 

Loyal  addresses  are  voted  by  both  houses. 

The  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  during  the 
last  ten  years,  is  revived,  and  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  253  against  186. 

The  pay  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  gives  occasion 
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to  long  and  warm  debates.  The  act  of  settlement 
is  referred  to,  as  providing  against  Great  Britain 
being  ever  engaged  in  a  war  on  account  of  the  do- 
minions belonging  to  her  king  on  the  continent. 
The  opposition  maintains,  that  the  present  war  has 
no  other  object  than  the  preservation  of  Hanover, 
under  the  delusive  pretence  of  assisting  Austria,  as 
the  Hanoverian  troops,  though  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, could  not  act  against  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
now  chosen  emperor,  without  exposing  the  king  to 
be  put  at  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which  was  confirm* 
ed  by  the  neutrality  he  had  lately  stipulated  for  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.  Notwithstanding  the  plausi- 
bility of  these  arguments,  the  pay  of  the  Hanove- 
rian troops  is  voted  in  both  houses  at  a  great 
majority. 

The  amount  of  the  national  debt,  December  31st, 
was  48,9H,047/.  16*.  9  Id. 

Arm.  1743. 

The  commons  vote  23,610  effective  men  for  the 
land  forces;  11,550  marines;  and  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  defraying  the  charges  of  them  as  well  as 
the  necessary  expenses  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  estimates ;  and  besides,  a  sum  of 
500,000/.  towards  enabling  his  majesty  to  concert' 
proper  measures,  and  form  such  alliances,  or  enter 
into  such  engagements  with  other  powers  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. All  these  sums,  including  one  million  to 
be  taken  from  the  sinking  fund,  amounted  to 
6,031,092/.  25.  Sid. 

.  The  gin-act,  imposing  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a 
gallon  upon  spirituous  liquors,  had  increased  the 
fraud  to  such  a  degree,  that  though  the  consump- 
tion was  greater,  the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  spirit* 
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was  reduced  without  any  advantage  either  for  the 
health  or  the  morals  of  the  people.  So  that  it  was 
found  more  profitable  to  repeal  that  bill  and  impose 
an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  for  every  gallon  of 
low  wines  and  spiri  ts,  to  be  paid  by  the  distillers  - 
or  makers.  But  the  passing  of  this  bill  was  attend- 
ed with  considerable  debates  in  both  houses,  and 
by  a  strong  protest  signed  by  24  peers. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
session,  and  having  appointed  a  regency,  set  out  for 
the  continent  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
lord  Carteret.  They  arrived,  June  19th  at  Aschaf- 
fenburgh,  where  lord  Stair  had  established  his  head 
quarters.  His  majesty  found  his  army,  amounting 
to  above  40,000  men,  full  of  spirits,  and  eager  to 
fight,  but  upon  the  whole  in  a  deplorable  situation 
for  want  of  subsistence,  which  could  not  be  reme- 
died but  by  retreating  to  Hanau,  and  joining  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  in  the 
electoral  pay,  who  had  reached  that  place,  and  were 
in  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  the  French.  On 
the  26th  of  June,  the  allied  army  began  to  march 
at  break  of  day  in  two  columns.  They  had  no 
sooner  quitted  Aschaffenburgh,  than  the  French 
took  possession  of  it.  As  it  appeared  from  their 
motions  that  they  intended  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  allied  army  in  its  retreat,  his  Britannic  majesty 
took  his  post  in  the  rear.  They  had  not  marched 
above  three  leagues,  than  they  perceived  the  French 
passing  the  river,  so  as  to  be  on  the  same  side  with 
the  aloes,  who  made  a  sudden  halt.  Such  of  the 
English  troops  that  had  in  their  way  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  village  of  Dettingen,  abandoned  it,  and 
fell  back  to  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The 
Ft  ench  immediately  seized  that  village,  fortified  it, 
is  they  did  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which  run  from 
the  mountains  upon  the  right  of  the  allies,  whose 
retreat  was  thus  cut  off  on  that  side  as  on  their  left  by 
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the  river  Maine,  in  the  rear  by  Aschaffenburgh,  and 
in  front  by  the  army,  whose  position  was  inexpug- 
nable. Mareschal  de  Noailles  had  made  this  formi- 
dable disposition  of  his  army  to  oblige  the  allies  to 
attack  him  at  an  immense  disadvantage. 

The  king,  conscious  of  his  dangerous  situation, 
displayed  a  masterly  military  skill,  in  the  way  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  which  could 
hot,  however,  have  prevented  its  sustaining  a  great 
loss,  if  not  total  ruin,  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  duke  de  Gramont,  colonel  of  the 
French  guards,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  army ; 
who  not  being  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the 
mareschal,  passed  with  12,000  men  the  defiles  they 
were  so  advantageously  possessed  of,  and  gave  the 
allies  an  opportunity  of  fighting  them  upon  more 
equal  terms,  though  still  terribly  raked  by  the 
French  artillery. 

Thus  began  that  famous  battle  of  Deltingen,  in 
which'  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  fixed  by  the 
spirited  courage  of  king  George,  who,  drawing  Jus 
sword,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  infantry  ;  rode  down  the  line,  ex- 
horting the  troops  and  leading  them  to  the  posts 
of  greatest  danger.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  va- 
liantly seconded  his  royal  father,  in  the  hottest  of 
the  battle ;  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Mareschal  de 
Noailles,  who  had  crossed  the  river,  the  better  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  allies,  beheld  with  grief 
and  astonishment  the  motion  of  his  troops.  He  re- 
crossed  the  river  with  all  the  haste  possible,  but 
found  the  battle  irretrievably  lost ;  and  ordered  a 
retreat,  which,  owing  to  the  panic  that  had  seized 
his  troops,  was  executed  with  great  precipitation. 

The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  about  6000 
men,  and  that  of  the  allies  to  about  2500.  It  has 
been  to  this  day  a  matter  of  great  controversy, 
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whether  the  allies  were  to  be  blamed  or  not  for  not 
having  pursued  the  advantages  they  might  have 
gained  by  this  victory.  It  seems,  however,  that  na- 
tural, political,  and  military  motives  concurred  to 
stop  the  pursuit.  1,  The  soldiers  had  for  some 
days  received  very  little  subsistence  at  Aschaffen- 
burgh,  and  their  horses  stilt  less ;  they  were  come 
off  a  Ion;  march,  had  been  many  hours  under  arms, 
and  were  so  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  batde, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  %  It  was  known  that 
the  king  of  Prussia,  it*  he  found  the  English  and 
the  allies  grew  too  powerful,  would  immediately 
declare  for  the  French ;  and  many,  even  of  the  pro- 
testant  princes,  began  to  express  their  uneasiness 
on  the  same  account.  S,  The  enemy  had  still  an 
army  superior  to  that  of  the  allies ;  they  might  hare 
formed  ambuscades  in  the  woods,  to  which  great 
part  of  them  had  retreated,  and  the  passing  the 
Maine  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  well 
provided  with  artillery,  might  have  exposed  the 
allies  to  lose  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

A  treaty  is  signed  at  Worms,  September  2nd,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Sardinia,  by  which 
several  concessions  are  granted  by  the  queen  of  Hun* 
gary  to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  who  renounces  all 
claims  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  agrees  that  his 
troops  shall  act  in  concert  with  those  of  her  majesty 
under  his  command,  when  he  shall  be  there  in  per- 
son for  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  upon: 
Italy.  The  king  of  great  Britain  engages  to  keep  a 
strong  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  common  cause ;  and  to  furnish  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  as  long  as  the  war.  and  the  occa- 
sion for  it  shall  continue,  a  subsidy  of  280,000/.  a 
year,  to  be  paid  every  three  months.  The  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  gratitude 
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for  the  generous  concern  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, for  the  public  security,  for  their  own,  and  for 
that  of  Italy  in  particular,  confirm  to  the  British 
subjects  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  promise  to  secure  them  still  further, 
ss  far  as  it  shall  be  found  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable, by  a  specific  treaty,  whenever  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  shall  require  it  of  them.  This  treaty 
is  ratified  by  the  regency  of  London,  Septem- 
ber 20th. 

The  princess  Louisa  embarks  for  Holland  in  her 
way  to  Hanover,  where  she  arrives  October  27th  ; 
and  is  married  to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark.  The 
princess  of  Wales  is  delivered  of  a  prince,  Novem- 
ber 14th ;  christened  under  the  name  of  William 
Henry. 

The  British  fleet  in  America,  under  sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  attempts,  without  success,  several  attacks 
against  the,  Spanish  colonies. 

Upon  his  majesty's  return  to  England,  November 
15th,  the  city  of  London  congratulated  him  in  an 
address  upon  the  birth  of  the  young  prince,  and  the 
marriage  of  princess  Louisa ;  but  they  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  victory  of  Dettingen,  which  they 
considered  rather  as  a  lucky  escape,  as  some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  were  pleased  to  call  it. 

The  parliament  met  December  1st,  and  both 
houses,  in  their  dutiful  and  affectionate  addresses, 
did  not  fail  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  the  glo* 
rious  success  of  his  arms,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  anxious  concern  which  filled  the  breasts 
of  his  faithful  subjects  upon  the  dangers  to  which 
his  sacred  person  had  been  exposed.  But  in  the 
next  debate,  they  discovered  a  great  increase  of 
jealousy,  on  account  of  some  pretended  instances 
of  partiality  and  preference  shewn  to  Hanoverians 
in  disgrace -to  the  British  troops;  and  these  com- 
plaints were  countenanced  by  some  men  of  dis- 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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tinguished  rank  in  the  nation.  Lord  Stair  him- 
self, who  had  lately  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army,  out  of  discontents  of  that  kind,  confessed  to 
his  mends,  that  his  hands  were  tied  up  by  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Hanoverian  generals,  who  never  failed 
to  outvote  him  in  the.  councils  of  war.  These 
charges  recurred  at  every  debate,  and  were  urged 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  an  Hanoverian  be- 
came a  word  of  insult  all  over  the  nation.  An  ad- 
dress was  moved  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  his 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders 
that  the  16,000  Hanoverians,  then  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain,  be  no  longer  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation,  thereby  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  among  his  majesty's 
faithful  subjects  at  home  and  his  British  forces 
abroad.  Lord  Carteret  vindicated  upon  all  occa- 
sions the  conduct  of  his  majesty,  and  when  the 
charges  were  candidly  considered,  they  appeared 
either  immaterial  or  destitute  of  .foundation.  This 
motion  bore,  however,  a  long  and  violent  debate, 
and  the  allegations  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
were  advanced  with  the  same  assurance  as  if  all  of 
them  had  been  judicially  proved.  Upon  a  division 
the  motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  but  the 
rejection  was  attended  with  a  very  sharp  protest 
signed  by  about  25  peers. 

The  same  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  experienced  the  same  fate ;  but  it  was 
renewed  under  various  forms  on  several  occasions 
with  an  indefatigable  perseverance. 

The  amount  of  the  national  debt,  December  31st,. 
was  51,040,347/-  16j.  9irf. 

Ann.  1744. 

The  national  expenses  amounted  this  year,  per- 
haps higher  than  at  any  other  period. 
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The  commons  voted  40,000  seamen,  21,358  Bri* 
tish  troops  to  serve  in  Flanders  ;  19,023  other  na- 
tional troops  to  complete  the  land  forces,  besides 
11,550  marines  ;  the  whole  of  the  national  troops 
amounting  to  51,939  men.  The  money  provided 
by  the  committee  of  supply,  amounted  to  6,283,537/. 
including  one  million  from  the  East-India  Company, 
for  renewing  their  charter  for  fourteen  years ;  one 
million  from  the  sinking  fund;  1 ,200,000/.  annui- 
ties at  three  per  cent.,  and  6O0,oo0i  by  a  lottery  j 
to  which,  adding  the  amount  of  the  perpetual  taxes, 
the  money  raised  this  year  fell  tittle  snort  of  ten 
millions  sterling. 

The  dissensions  of  the  parliament  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  an  event  that  seemed  to  unite  both 
parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  measures. 
Qn  the  15th  of  February,  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  to  acquaint  them  of 
his  having  received  undoubted  intelligence  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  pretender  was  arrived  in  France, 
where  preparations  for  an  invasion  were  carried  on 
in  concert  with  disaffected  persons  in  England,  and 
that  this  invasion  was  to  be  supported  by  the  squa- 
dron of  the  French  men  of  war,  which  had  been 
cruizing  several  days  in  the  British  channel. 

Both  houses  joined  in  an  address  as  affectionate 
and  as  full  of  abhorrence  at  this  insolent  attempt 
as  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  English  language 
could  make  it.  It  concluded  in  these  words :  "  We 
"  beg  leave  to  declare  to  your  majesty,  and  to  the 
"  whole  world,  that  it  is  the  fixed  resolution  and 
*'  purpose  of  our  hearts,  at  the  hazard  of  our  Hves 
"  and  fortunes,  to  support  and  defend  your  majesty 
"  and  your  undoubted  right  and  title  to  the  crown 
"  of  these  realms,  and  the  protectant  succession  in 
**  your  royal  house,  in  opposition  to,  and  defiance 
w  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents,  and  all  other 
k  your  majesty's  enemies."  The  great  preparations 
cca 
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made  in  France  on  this  occasion,  being  ascertained 
by  an  affidavit  of  a  captain  of  a  packet-boat  which 
had  been  for  some  time  detained  at  Calais ;  the  com- 
mons, on  this  information,  voted  another  address, 
February  24th,  beseeching  his  majesty  *'  That  he 
"  would  in  that  dangerous  and  critical  conjuncture 
"  of  affairs,  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  in 
"  such  a  manner  as  he  should  think  proper  and 
"  necessary,  assuring  his  majesty  that  the  house 
"  would  make  good  all  such  expenses  as  he  should 
"  be  at,  for  the  defence  of  his  sacred  person,  and 
."  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom." 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  young  pretender  in 
France,  the  British  chargi  d'affaires  at  Paris  was  or- 
dered to  demand  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
the  French  king's  territories  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaties.  He  was  answered  by  the  French  minister, 
that  when  the  king  of  England  should  have  caused 
satisfaction  to  be  given  upon  the  repeated  com- 
plaints that  had  been  made  to  htm  of  the  infrac- 
tions-of  those  very  treaties  committed  by  his  orders, 
-his  most  christian  majesty  would  then  explain  him- 
•self  upon  the  demand  made  in  the  name  of  his 
.Britannic  majesty.  Soon  after,  March  '20th,  the 
French  king's  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain was  published;  and  on  the  31st  war  against 
France  was  proclaimed  at  London  with  the  usual  for- 
malities. 

The  king  received  on  this  occasion  the  most  warm 
and  loyal  addresses  from  all  cities,  corporations  and 
boroughs.  A  general  press  all  over  the  kingdom 
.  went  on  with  great  success.  Some  regiments  were 
landed  from  Ireland,  six  were  ordered  to  be  raised 
to  maintain  the  tranquillity  at  home  ;  positive  intel- 
ligence was  received,  that  the  French  squadron,  an- 
<  chored  at  Dungeness,  and  on  which  the  pretender 
was  embarked  with  4000  troops,  a  part  of  the 
.  forces  destined  for  the  invasion,  had  .returned  in 
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great  precipitation  and  confusion  to  Brest,  on  the' 
mere  apparition  of  the  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Norris.  All  apprehensions  of  an 
invasion  being  thus  removed,  the  6000  auxiliaries 
sent  by  the  states  general,  on  the  king's  requisition, 
embarked  for  Ostend. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearances  of  public  unani- 
mity, it  was  plain  that  the  exiled  family  had  still 
a  great  number  of  partizans  in  England,  and  that 
plots  and  machinations  were  on  foot,  though  the 
authors  of  them  had  the  address  to  avoid  being  dis- 
covered. Upon  nearer  inspection,  the  laws  against 
treasonable  correspondence,  were  found  very  insuf- 
ficient, and  that  no  law  in  being  was  applicable  to  a 
correspondence  with  the  sons  of  the  pretender.  A 
bill  to  that  purpose  was  accordingly  moved,  and 
passed  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  it  received  great  amendments,  viz.  a  clause 
for  attainting  of  high  treason  any  of  the  pretender's 
sous,  in  case  they  should  land,  or  attempt  to  land 
in  Great  Britain,  or  be  found  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  to  land  there ;  and  another  clause 
for  continuing  the  penalty  of  treason,  upon  the 
posterity  of  those  who  should  be  convicted  of  it, 
during  the  fife  of  the  two  sons  of  the  pretender. 
These  amendments  were  fully  discussed,  and  finally 
adopted  by  the  house  of  commons.  His  majesty, 
after  giving  his  assent  to  this  bill,  closed  the  session 
May  12th. 

By  this  time  an  action  had  happened  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  the  British  fleet,  commanded 
by  admiral  Mathews,  and  the  combined  squadrons  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Mathews 
began  the  action,  February  11,  by  attacking  the 
Spanish  admiral,  whose  ship  was  a  first  rate,  of 
above  100  guns;  rear-admiral  Rowley  singled  out 
the  French  admiral,  but  a  very  few  captains  followed 
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the  example  of  their  commanders,  and  vice-admiral 
Lestock,  with  his  whole  division,  remained  at  a 
great  distance  a-stern.  Long  before  the  engage- 
ment Mathews  and  Lestock  had  expressed  the  moat 
virulent  resentment  against  each  other,  and,  to 
gratify  their  passion,  both  betrayed  the  interest  and 

flory  of  their  country;  Lestock,  on  the  11th  of 
ebruary,  and  Mathews  on  the  14th,  when  Lestock 
having  considerably  gained  ground  of  the  combined 
squadron,  the  admiral  displayed  the  signal  of  leaving 
off  chase,  and  bore  away  for  Fort  Manon.  On  his 
arrival  at  Minorca  he  accused  Lestock  of  having  mis- 
behaved on  the  day  of  action,  suspended  him  from 
his  office,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England,  where 
Lestock  in  his  turn  accused  Mathews  of  having  re- 
strained him  from  pursuing  and  attacking  the  ene- 
my when  they  appeared  disabled,  and  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  had  they  been  vigorously  attacked. 
A  court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  the  delinquents; 
several  captains  were  cashiered,  vice-admiral  Le- 
stock was  honourably  acquitted,  and  admiral  Ma- 
thews declared  incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in 
his  majesty's  navy. 

.  In  the  month  of  June  admiral  Anson  returned 
from  his  voyage  of  three  years  and  nine  months 
around  the  terraqueous  globe.  He  had  sailed  with 
a  small  squadron  to  the  South-Sea,  in  order  to  an- 
noy the  Spanish  settlements  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
Two  of  his  large  ships  being  separated  from  him  by 
a  violent  storm,  were  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
from  whence  they  returned  to  Europe.  One  of  his 
frigates  was  shipwrecked  on  a  desolate  island  in  the 
South-Sea.  Another  dreadful  tempest  having  dis- 
persed his  fleet,  he  arrived  at  the  bland  of  Juan  Per. 
nandez,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Gloucester,  a 
ship  of  the  One,  a  sloop,  and  a  pink  loaded  with 
provisions.  With  these  remains  of  his  squadron  he 
made  several  prizes,  took  and  burned,  with  4B  of 
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his  own  seamen,  the  little  town  of  Payta,  which 
contained  200  families,  and  was  protected  by  a  fort, 
which  mounted  eight  pieces  of  cannon  ;  he  then  set 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and  in  this  passage  the  Gloucester  was 
abandoned  and  sunk ;  the  other  vessels  had  been 
destroyed  for  want  of  men  to  navigate  them ;  which 
reduced  the  commodore  to  his  own  ship,  the  Cen- 
turion, and  that  but  very  indifferently  manned,  the 
crews  having  been  horribly  thinned  by  sickness. 
They  reached  at  last  the  plentiful  island  of  Tinian, 
where  they  were  supplied  with  refreshments.  Thence 
they  prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river  of  Canton, 
ia  China,  where  the  Commodore  had  his  ship 
sheathed,  and  his  crew  completed.  In  hopes  of  in- 
tercepting  the  rich  annual  ship  that  sails  between 
Acapuko,  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  he  set  sail  from  Canton  and  steered  his 
course  back  to  the  straits  of  Manilla,  where  the 
Spanish  ship  actually  fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  short 
but  vigorous  engagement :  it  was  mounted  with  40 
gnns,  manned  with  600  sailors,  and  loaded  with  trea- 
sure and  effects,  to  the  value  of  313,000/. ;  he  then 
returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and 
was  raised  soon  after  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage. 

In  July,  -admiral  sir  John  fialcben,  an  officer  of 
approved  valour  and  great  experience,  sailed  with  a 
strong  squadron  in  quest  of  die  Brest  fleet ;  but  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  that  dispersed  the 
ships,  and  drove  them  up  the  English  channel ;  his 
own  ship,  the  Victory,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
.first  rates,  foundered  at  sea,  and  this  gallant  admi- 
ral, with  all  his  -  officers,  volunteers,  and  crew, 
amounting  to  1 100  choice  men,  perished. 

The  inglorious  management  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  during  this  campaign,  had,  created 
great  discontent  in  England,  which  was  far  from 
being  alleviated  by  any  partial  success  at  sea,  as  the 
latter  were  only  advantageous  to  individuals,  while 
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the  expense  of  the  war  was  severely  felt  by  the 
public.  On  another  hand  the  dissensions  in  the 
British  cabinet,  had  ripened  a  new  revolution  in  the 
ministry.  Lord  Carteret,  now  earl  of  Granville 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  had  so  much  engrossed 
the  royal  favoflr,  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  brother  had  taken  umbrage  at  his  influence.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  entirely  forfeited  his  popu- 
larity, and  incurred  the  resentment  of  those  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Patriots. 
The  two  brothers,  conscious  of  their  own  strength, 
owing  to  their  powerful  parliamentary  interest,  en- 
gaged themselves  in  a  political  alliance  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  opposition  against  the  prime 
minister  and  his  measures.  This  coalition  was  dig- 
nified with  the  epithet  of  the  Broad  Bottom,  which, 
however,  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  term  of 
derision.  The  earl  of  Granville  wisely  avoided  the 
impending  storm  and  disgrace  by  a  timely  resigna- 
tion of  his  employments.  The  earl  of  Harrington 
succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state ;  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
the  lords  Gower  and  Cobham  were  restored  to  the 
offices  they  had  resigned;  and  several  members  in 
the  opposition  were  admitted  to  serve  his  majesty, 
as  it  was  advised  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
upon  whom  the  great  weight  of  national  business 
was  to  lie,  should  the  scheme  Jake  place.  This 
change  of  men,  rather  than  of  measures,  turned  to 
the  king's  advantage,  as  his  views  were  no  longer 
thwarted  by  an  obstinate  opposition  in  parliament, 
whose  session  was  opened  November  27.  The  usual 
addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  in  both  houses,  with 
an  unanimity  which  the  un  favourableness  of  cir- 
cumstances rendered  the  more  remarkable. 

The  national  debt  since  Christmas,  1743,  was 
increased  by  2,638,9001. 
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The  commons  unanimously  granted  for  the  ser. 
vice  of  the  year,  6,462,890^  to  be  raised  by  die 
land,  the  malt,  and  the  salt  taxes,  the  sinking  fund, 
and  an  additional  duty  on  wines.  la  January,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  set  out  for  the  Hague,  with  the 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  invite  the 
states-general  to  engage  heartily  in  the  war.  A 
treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  is  concluded  at  Warsaw, 
between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland, 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  states-general,  enact- 
ing a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  dominions  belonging 
to  the  contracting  parties,  and  a  subsidy  of  1 50,000/. 
in  favour  of  his  Polish  majesty,  two  thirds  of  which 
to  be  defrayed  by  England,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  states-general,  on  condition,  that  as  soon  as 
Bohemia  and  Saxony  shall  be  out  of  danger,  his 
Polish  majesty  shall  march  10,000  men  to  the 
Netherlands,  or  any  other  place  within  the  empire, 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  states* 
general  shall  think  proper. 

The  parliamentary  business  being  settled,  the 
king  having  given  his  assent  to  many  important 
bills,  particularly  for  encouraging  the  British  and 
Irish  manufactures,  and  for  prohibiting  the  wearing 
and  importation  of  cambricks  and  French  lawns, 
his  majesty  closed  the.  session,  May  2,  and  set  out 
for  Hanover. 

The  present  campaign,  though  no  less  unpropiti- 
ous  than  the  last  to  the  allies,  was  much  more  glo- 
rious, particularly  to  the  British  troops,  and  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  their  general.  Lewis  XV. 
encouraged  by  the  success  he  had  obtained  in 
Flanders  during  the  last  summer,  had  resolved  to 
continue  this  year  the  course  of  his  conquests  in 
that  country,  and  mareschal  de  Saxe  was  already 
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in  the  Lour  Countries  with  an  army  of  70,000  men 
to  oppose  the  Anglo-Austrian  army,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  28,000  British  effective  troops,  and  25,000 
Austrian  and  Dutch.  After  many  feints,  marches, 
and  counter-marches,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  mares- 
chal  de  Saxe,  on  the  24th  of  April,  invested  Tour- 
nay,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  esteemed  to  be  the  strong- 
est place  of  the  Dutch  barrier.  On  the  30th  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  it  was  to  relieve  th» 
important  town  that  the  allies  had  advanced  to 
Soignies.  The  mareschal,  who  had  foreseen  their 
Intention,  had,  by  intrenchments  and  batteries, 
made  the  most  formidable  dispositions,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  two 
armies  were  separated  by  a  small  rivulet  near  Fon- 
tenoi,  and  the  intermediate  space  beteen  them  was  a 
gently  rising  ground,  which  the  allies  bad  to  as- 
cend, and  which  the  French  had  intersected  with 
intrenchments  lined  with  troops. 

Lewis  XV.  who  set  out  from  Paris  with  the 
dauphin,  May  7,  reached  next  day  the  camp  be- 
fore Tournay ;  and  on  the  1  lth  (N.  S.)  was  fought 
that  celebrated  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  that  famous 
impenetrable  column,  which  resisted  all  the  fire  of 
the  French  troops  and  batteries,  advanced  to  the 
attack  with  such  an  intrepidity,  as  to  keep  the  vic- 
tory in  suspence  during  two  hours;  nay,  mareschal 
de  Saxe,  seeing  how  cool  and  determined  the  Eng- 
lish still  appeared,  and  that  none  of  his  attempts 
could  compel  that  formidable  phalanx  to  desist' from 
advancing,  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  to  beg  the 
French  king  and  the  dauphin  to  repass  the  bridge 
he  had  secured  for  the  retreat.  Lewis,  notwith- 
standing his  high  opinion  of  mareschal  de  Saxe's 
superior  military  talents,  declared  he  was  determined 
not  to  repass  the  bridge,  and  though  many  balls 
flew  about  him  and  the  dauphin,  he  continued  to 
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animate  his  troops,  and  to  give  orders  with  great 
spirit  and  presence  of  mind.  He  soon  perceived, 
that  the  more  the  English  advanced,  the  more  their 
column  grew  deep  and  impenetrable  by  the  straiten- 
ing of  the  ground;  consequently,  that  the  battle 
was  irretrievably  lost,  unless  some  means  were  found 
to  break  immediately  that  dreadful  column ;  with 
this  view  he  ordered  live  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  in- 
stantly placed  in  hs  front,  and  this  fortunate  inspi- 
ration, which  had  escaped  the  mareschal's  sagacity, 
decided  in  a  few  minutes  the  fate  of  the  day ;  as, 
white  the  English  column  was  most  desperately 
galled  by  this  new  battery,  the  household  troops, 
the  Irish  brigades,  and  the  regiment  of  Normandy, 
broke  in  upon  it,  and  rendered  a  retreat  unavoid- 
able. The  loss  of  men  was  considerable,  and  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides.  That  of  the  English,  includ- 
ing those  who  died  of  their  wounds,  amounted  to 
about  7000,  that  of  the  Hanoverians  to  1762,  and 
the  Dutch  had  1544  killed  or  wounded.  The  con- 
federates lost  no  colours,  standards,  or  kettle-drains, 
but  a  great  many  cannon,  through  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  drivers,  who  ran  off  with  their  horses;  and 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  English  and  Han- 
overian troops  fought  with  such  intrepidity  and  per- 
severance, that  if  they  had  been  properly  sustained 
by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  their  flanks  covered  by 
the  cavalry,  the  French  would  probably  have  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tournay.  That  for- 
tress,  now  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  main- 
tained the  most  obstinate  defence  till  the  2 1st  of 
June,  when  the  governor  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation. 

The  conquest  of  almost  all  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands by  Lewis  XV.  was  the  consequence  of  his  vic- 
tory at  Fontenoy.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  wrote 
to  mareschal  de  Saxe  about  a  change  of  prisoners, 
ftnd  received  an  answer,  that  his  most  christian  jua- 
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jesty  intended  to  retain  all  prisoners  till  he  received 
satisfaction  for  the  breach  of  the  cartel  that  had  been 
committed,  in  the  persons  of  mareschal  Belisle  and 
his  brother,  who,  passing  through  a  part  of  the 
Hanoverian  dominions  in  their  way  to  Silesia,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  a  small  village,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  England.  They  were  actually  set 
at  liberty  upon  their  undertaking  to-  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  cartel  for  the  English  prisoners. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  having  declared  war 
against  the  king  of  Sardinia,  admiral  Rowley,  upon 
receipt  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  order,  detached  a 
squadron  from  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  bombard 
that  city  and  its  maritime  possessions,  which  was 
immediately  executed,  but  without  any  considerable 
damage,  except  on  the  small  town  of  St.  Remo, 
which  was  almost  reduced  to  ashes.  A  naval  expe- 
dition of  much  more  importance,  executed  by  com- 
modore Warren,  was  the  reduction  of  Louisburg, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  bulwark 
of  the  French  empire  in  America,  and  which,  by  its 
situation,  commands  the  navigation  to  Canada  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  town  capitulated, 
June  15,  after  a  siege  of  4g  days,  and  the  whole 
island  submitted  to  his  majesty. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  pretender's  son,  prince 
Charles,  at  that  time  twenty-five  years  old,  and  at- 
tended only  by  seven  of  his  adherents,  embarked  at 
port  St.  Nazaire,  in  Britanny,  in  a  frigate  of  1 8  guns, 
procured  by  the  interest  of  one  Walsh,  a  merchant 
of  great  eminence  at  Nantz ;  900  stand  of  arms 
were  shipped  on  board  this  vessel.  He  was  joined 
-  off  Belisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French  ship  of  war  of 
60  guns,  as  his  convoy ;  but  falling  in  with  the  Lion, 
an  English  ship  of  the  line,  was  so  disabled  that  she 
could  not  prosecute  the  voyage,  and  with  difficulty 
reached  the  harbour  of  Brest ;  but  the  Lion  was 
shattered  to  such  a  degree  that  she  floated  like  % 
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wreck  upon  the  water.  The  frigate  continued  her 
course  to  the  Western  islands,  touched  at  South- 
Vist,  from  thence  sailed  to  Ardna-murchan,  where 
the  prince  and  his  followers  were  entertained  for 
some  days,  while  couriers  were  despatched  to  all 
quarters  to  summon  his  friends  to  repair  to  him. 
.  The  chief  in  that  neighbourhood  was  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  whose  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
active  in  all  the  rebellions  since  the  revolution.  He 
devoted  himself,  his  family,  friends,  and  followers, 
to  the  prince's  interest ;  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
dicted the  calamities  that  followed.  The  engaging 
Lochiel  to  take  the  field,  soon  altered  the  despond- 
ing face  of  the  pretender's  cause.  He  then  erected 
his  standard,  and  many  other  clans  flocked  to  if. 
The  encounter  of  the  Elizabeth  gave  some  colour  to 
the  prince's  excuse  for  coming  so  unattended,  and 
to  the  assurance  he  gave  his  followers  that  he  should 
soon  be  supported  effectually  from  France. 

Prince  Charles  having  assembled  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, amounting  to  about  1600,  marched  towards 
the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  his  father  at 
Dunkeld,  September  3,  and  next  day  entered  Perth, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland.  In  his  progress, 
his  army  was  greatly  increased.  The  marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  who  had  attended  him  from  France, 
had  procured  him  several  reinforcements  among  the 
tenants  of  the  Athol  estate.  His  brother,  lord 
George  Murray,  with  many  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try, now  joined  him.  While  Charles  remained  at 
Perth  he  exercised  his  men  and  found  they  amounted 
to  about  3000.  A  part  of  them  seized  the  town  of 
Dundee,  a  place  of  great  importance. 

Upon  leaving  Perth,  Charles  advanced  towards 
Dumblane,  passed  the  Firth  and  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh. Two  regiments  of  dragoons  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  between  the  city  and  the  rebels.  A 
great  number  of  volunteers  enlisted  themselves  in 
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defence  of  the  government,  and  a  regiment  of  100© 
foot  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  subscription  ;  the 
trained  bands  and  the  city  militia  were  in  excellent 
order  j  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  mounted 
with  artillery,  more  than  sufficient  to  render  the 
place  defensible  against  an  enemy  but  half-armed, 
and  without  cannon  of  any  kind.  All  this  show 
of  zeal,  however,  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  The 
dragoons  retired  as  the  rebels  approached  ;  the  city 
regiment  and  guard,  who  had  marched  about  a 
mile  towards  them,  returned  tumultously  into  the 
town,  which  was  already  so  filled  with  terror  and 
confusion,  that  the  inhabitants  immediately  surren- 
dered to  the  rebels. 

Charles  publishes  three  manifestos,  the  first  was 
in  the  name  of  the  pretender,  declaring  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  promising  the  Scots  to 
redress  all  their  grievances ;  by  the  second,  he  ap- 
pointed his  son  Charles  regent  of  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  during  hb  absence ;  the  third  was  in 
the  name  of  Charles,  stiling  himself  a  regent,  and 
as  such,  commanding  obedience. 

Charles  takes  his  residence  at  Holy-Rood  house, 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  sends  an 
order  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  demanding 
on  pain  of  military  execution,  1O00  tents,  2000 
targets,  6000  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  tin  water-canteens,  for  the  use  of  his 
army.  During  these  transactions,  sir  John  Cope, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  Scotland,  assembled 
what  force  he  could  bring  together  and  advanced 
with  about  3000  men  towards  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  and  encamped,  Septem- 
ber 20th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston-Pans. 
Early  next  morning,  he  was  attacked  by  prince 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  about  2400  highlanders,  half 
armed,  who  charged  him  sword  in  hand  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  in  lees  than  ten  minutes,  the  king's 
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troopi  were  broken  and  totally  routed.  The  colours, 
artillery,  tents,  baggage  and  military  chest,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  triumph 
to  Edinburgh.  This  victory  supplied  htm  with 
arms,  a  train  of  artillery,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  encouraged  his  party,  and  increased  their 
number. 

The  rebels  having  gained  the  battle  of,  Preston- 
Fans,  thought  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  them 
to-  attempt,  and  determined  to  besiege  Edinburgh 
castle.  General  Guest,  the  governor,  acquainted 
the  magistrates  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make 
use  of  his  cannon  to  dislodge  the  highland  guards, 
and  keep  clear,  according  to  his  orders,  the  com- 
munication between  the  castle  and  the  town ;  that 
he  would,  however,  respite  the  firing  for  six  days, 
till  he  should  receive  an  order  from  court  how  to 

Eroceed.  The  rebels  availed  themselves  of  this  de- 
iy,  to  raise  a  battery  against  the  castle,  which,  how- 
ever, did  very  little  damage,  as  their  guns  were  soon 
dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  who  like* 
wise  made  several  sallies,  and  took  some  prisoners. 
One  or  two  of  the  towns  people  happening  to  be 
killed  by  shots  from  the  castle,  the  young  pretender 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  considering  that  ■ 
justice  ought  to  give  place  to  mercy,  when  the  good 
of  the  people  required-  it,  he  commanded  the 
blockade  to  be  taken  off,  and  all  hostilities  to  cease 
on  his  part.  He  then  issued  a  declaration,  promis- 
ing, in  his  father's  name,  all  kind  of  protection  and 
security  to  the  protestant  religion  and  the  establish- 
ed church ;  that  respecting  the  national  debt,  and 
all  the  laws  issued  since  the  revolution,  he  would 
take  the  advice  of  his  parliament ;  with  respect  to 
the  union  of  the  two  nations,  he  declared  that  ha 
could  not  possibly  ratify  it,  as  he  had  received  re- 
peated remonstrances  against  it  from  each  kingdom. 
On  the  22nd  of  October,  the  rebels  had  a  general 
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review  of  their  troops  between  Leith  and  Edin* 
burgh,  and  having  received  from  France,  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  they  prepared  in  good 
earnest  for  their  march  into  England.  In  the  mean' 
time,  the  king  returned  from  Hanover;  received  in 
London  the  most  loyal  addresses  from  his  faithful 
subjects,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  from  all  the 
corporations  in  England.  Subscriptions  and  asso- 
ciations were  forming  every  where  for  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  government.  The  arrival  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  from  Holland,  helped  to  en- 
liven these  dispositions,  which  now  appeared  stronger 
than  ever. 

.  On  the  16th  of  October,  his  majesty  opened  the 
parliament,  to  be  advised  and  assisted  by  them  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  The  addresses  of  both 
houses  were  as  usual,  full  of  duty  and  loyalty,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  indignation  against  the  at- 
tempts of  the  rebels.  The  troops  from  Flanders 
and  Holland  being  now  arrived,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  camp  consisting  of  1 4,000  men  should  be  formed 
at  Newcastle  under  marshal  Vade.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  he  published  an  offer  of  pardon  to  the 
rebels  ;  but  this  offer  served  only  to  increase  their 
confidence,  which  from  their  march  from  Edin- 
burgh, rose  to  an  amazing  height.  They  spoke  of 
the  royal  forces  as  being  the  gleanings  of  an  unfor- 
tunate campaign  in  Flanders,  and  of  the  battle  of 
Preston  Pans.  They  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  secresy,  and  by  their  first  disposition,  deceiv- 
ed the  king's  troops,  who,  supposing  that  they  in- 
tended to  enter  England  by  Berwick,  marched  to 
defend  that  town ;  while  prince .  Charles  made  a 
sudden  turn  westward,  in  three  divisions,  the  whole 
having  orders  to  rendezvous  near  Carlisle. 

The  rebels  lay  siege  before  Carlisle,  which  they 
attack  in  three  places  at  once,  compelling  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  country  to  assist  them 
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with  horses,  carriages,  and  their  own  labour.  After 
seven  days  of  very  weak  resistance,  the  inhabitants, 
struck  with  consternation  and  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, surrendered  the  town  and  the  castle  with 
all  the  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  At  the 
same  time,  alarming  preparations  were  in  great  for- 
wardness in  France  for  supporting  the  rebellion. 
To  disappoint  them,  admiral  Vernon  was  ordered  to 
take  the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  channel, 
and  admiral  Byng  was  stationed  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland.  By  their  vigilance  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  French  transports  with  ammunition, 
men,  and  money,  bound  for  Scotland,  were  inter- 
rupted, and  the  main  design  of  the  French  was 
disconcerted,  though  some  Irish  in  French  pay  land- 
ed in  Scotland. 

The  king  having  received  undoubted  intelligence 
that  new  preparations  were  making  at  Dunkirk 
and  other  ports  in  France  for  invading  Great  Bri- 
tain, directed  the  6*000  Hessians  in  British  pay  to 
be  brought  into  England,  and  informed  the  parlia- 
ment of  these  circumstances,  doubting  not  but  his 
faithful  commons  would  concur  in  all  such  measures 
as  should  be  necessary  for  defeating  so  dangerous 
an  attempt.  The  commons  upon  this  message 
voted  40,000  seamen,  49,299  land  forces,  11,550 
marines,  and  pay  for  the  1 3  new  regiments  of  foot 
and  2  regiments  of  horse  raised  by  the  noblemen  : 
they  voted  likewise  the  amount  of  all  the  subsidies 
granted  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  and 
500,000/.  in  a  vote  of  credit  to  his  majesty ;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  this  year  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  7,063,251/.  18s.  I  Old  The  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  sum  was  raised,  shew 
the  great  Confidence  the  people  had  in  his  majesty's 
government,  at  a  juncture,  when  its  enemies  em- 
ployed all  their  arts  to  shake  the  public  credit. 

vol.  iv.  o  D 
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Four  shillings  in  the  pound,  land  tax  . .  t£  2,000,000 

The  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and 

perry,  continued 750,000 

To  be  raised  by  annuities  2,500,000/. 
and  by  lottery  600,000/.  and  to  be 
charged  on  the  additional  duties  on 
glass  and  spirituous  liquors 3,000,000 

From  the  sinking  fund  and  its  growing 

produce 1,000,000 

To  be  raised  by  loans  or  exchequer  bills, 
chargeable  upon  the  first  aids  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament  500,000 

rf7,250,00O 


.  The  rebels  left  a  garrison  at  Carlisle,  and  march- 
ed with  their  whole  army  to  Manchester,  of  which 
they  took  possession  on  the  28th  of  November. 
There  they  beat  up  for  volunteers,  to  whom  they 
promised  five  guineas  each  man,  but  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  raise  even  a  single  company,  though 

Erince  Charles  had  been  made  to  believe,  that  when 
e  should  be  at  Manchester,  half  of  England  should 
flock  to  his  standard.  Charles,  visibly  affected  with 
this  disappointment,  held  a  consultation  with  his 
officers  in  what  manner  they  should  proceed.  After 
several  motions,  he  arrived  at  Derby  with  his  army, 
almost  in  want  of  every  thing.  They,  therefore, 
made  free  with  the  effects  and  doaths  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the  public  money. 
By  this  time,  his  majesty  had  ordered  another  army 
to  be  formed,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  sir  John  Ligonier  under  him  ; 
'  and  other  vigorous  measures  were  preparing,  of 
which  the  rebels  being  informed  by  their  friends  in 
London,  resolved  to  return  back  to  Scotland,  where 
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they  heard  that  their  affairs  had  taken  a  very  favour- 
able turn.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  being  joined 
by  his  whole  army,  came  in  sight  of  Carlisle.  The 
rebels,  who  were  left  to  defend  the  place,  made  a 
show  of  resistance,  by  firing  their  cannon  upon 
every  body  who  appeared  in  sight  of  it ;  but  the 
duke  having  received  his  artillery,  began  to  batter 
the  town  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  the  garri- 
son surrendered  immediately.  The  only  terms 
they  could  obtain,  were,  that  they  should  not  be 
put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved  for  the  king's 
pleasure. 

Prince  Charles  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dura- 
fries  to  Glasgow,  from  which  he  exacted  severe 
contributions  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
government.  Having  continued  there  several  days, 
he  advanced  towards  Stirling,  and  being  joined 
by  some  forces  which  had  been  assembled  in  his 
absence  by  lords  Lewis  Gordon  and  John  Drum- 
mond,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  but  his  fol- 
lowers were  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this  kind, 
that  they  made  very  little  progress  in  their  opera- 
tions. 

Ann.  1746. 

All  the  people  of  rank  at  Edinburgh  were  now 
returned  in  the  interest  of  government,  and  gene- 
ral Wade  had  sent  some  regiments  of  dragoons  and 
foot  to  protect  that  town  ;  but  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  north  was  far  from  being  checked, 
notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  -lord 
Loudon,  who  commanded  for  the  government  of 
Inverness.  The  most  active  and  dangerous  rebels  in 
those  parts,  were  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  to  the 
duke. of  that  name,  and  the  famous  lord  Lovat,  a 
man  of  consummate  dissimulation  and  cunning,  a 
double  traitor,  whose  character  was  a  compound  of 
abilities  and  absurdities. 

CD2 
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While  Lewis  Gordon  defeated  in  the  north  the 
well-affected  clans  under  Madeod,  the  rebels  took 
possession  of  Stirling,  January  8th.  The  govern- 
ment being  alarmed  at  this  success,  a  new  army  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  got  ready,  and  general 
Hawley  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  He 
hastened  to  Scotland,  where  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  assembled  at 
Falkirk.  With  this  force  he  thought  himself  so 
invincible,  that  he  did  not  wait  to  procure  any  in- 
-  telligence  of  the  rebels:  when  he  heard  that  they 
were  in  motion,  to  take  possession  of  some  rising 
grounds,  about  a  mile  from  his  camp,  Hawley  im- 
mediately formed  his  men  into  two  lines  in  the 
front  of  their  camp ;  and  there  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  January  1  "th,  in  which  the  loyalists 
were  defeated  and  lost  about  400men,  among  whom 
were  a  great  number  of  officers,  seven  pieces  of  can- 
non, some  colours,  and  600  muskets.  When  this  in- 
telligence was  received  in  London,  it  renewed  the 
public  consternation,  but  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
revived  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  appointed  to  suppress  the  rebellion; 
which  he  undertook  with  great  chearfulness.  He 
arrived  on  the  30th  of  January  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  welcomed  as  the  guardian  angel  of  his  fa- 
ther's cause.  The  army,  with  some  additional 
troops,  was  immediately  re-assembled.  He  applied 
himself  to  revive  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  by  his  behaviour  to 
all  ranks  who  crowded  about  him,  he  obtained  a 
popularity  which  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  king's 
interest.  He  then  marched  from  Edinburgh,  with 
bis  army  in  two  columns,  with  an  intention  of  sur- 
prising the  enemy,  and  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  after 
having  secured  the  important  posts  of  Stirling  and 
Perth.  While  he  remained  in  this  place  refreshing 
his  troops  and  preparing  magazines,  several  parties 
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of  the  rebels  surprised  some  of  his  detachments. 
These  little  checks  were  counterbalanced  by  some 
advantages  which  his  majesty's  troops  obtained. 
The  young  pretender,  impatient  for  more  decisive 
success,  was  so  presumptuous,  as  to  propose  to 
march  and  fight  the  duke ;  but  the  heads  of  the 
party  so  strongly  represented  the  folly,  of  such  an 
attempt,  that  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  northwards, 
with  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  they  could  carry 
off,  and  to  blow  up  their  magazines.  Before  they 
left  Stirling,  they  had  spiked  up  all  the  cannon  they 
could. .  At  Perth,  which  they  entered  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  they  nailed  up  thirteen  pieces  of  brass 
cannon.  The  pretender  then  set  out  for  Inverness, 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  whole  party.  In 
his  march  thither,  he  took  the  small  fort  of  Ruth- 
ven,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Fort  George, 
the  citadel  of  Inverness,  which  surrendered  to  him, 
February  21st.  In  the  north,  the  rebels  harassed 
and  plundered  the  estates  of  all  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  well  affected  to  his 
majesty.  At  last  the  6000  Hessians,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  Scotland,  being  arrived  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Frederic  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  resolved  to  postpone  no  longer  the 
decisive  blow  he  meditated  against  the  rebels, 
and  having  settled  his  plan  with  prince  Frederic, 
he  put  the  whole  of  his  troops  into  motion  on  the 
20th  of  February,  in  four  divisions,  with  orders  for 
the  whole  to  be  at  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of  March. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  the  duke  marched  from 
Aberdeen  to  the  Spey,  where  about  3000  of  the' 
rebels  were  posted,  but  they  retired  towards  Elgin 
on  the  approach  of  the  king's  army,  who,  there-  ' 
fore,  passed  the  Spey  without  any  opposition. 
Then  was  fought  on  the  l6th  of  April  that  famous 
battle  of  Culioden,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  variously  reported,  both  by  the  historians 
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and  the  newspapers  of  the  times ;  though  aD  agree 
on  its  issue  and  consequences,  namely,  on  the 
complete  rout  of  the  pretender's  anny,  and  the 
final  annihilation  of  all  the  hopes  of  that  party. 
In  less  than  thirty  minutes,  they  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  1200  of  them  were  slain  or  wound* 
ed,  either  on  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit. 

The  levity  of  prince  Charles's  behaviour,  during 
and  after  the  battle,  evinced  how  incapable  he  was 
to  be  the  leader  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  dismiss- 
ed all  his  train,  except  a  few  followers,  from  whom 
be  parted  some  days  after  j  and  though  about  2000 
of  his  faithful  highlanders  assembled  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, as  a  body  of  the  lowlanders  did  at  Ruthven, 
and  sent  to  him  to  know  what  they  were  to  do,  his 
answer  was,  that  they  should  disperse,  and  every 
man  shift  for  himself.  Having,  however,  received 
at  this  juncture  40,000  louis  d'ors  from  France,  he 
held  a  consultation  with  some  of  his  followers,  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  they  advised 
him  to  raise  a  competent  number  of  men  to  protect 
their  country,  families  and  cattle.  This  proposal 
was  agreed  to.  But  the  activity  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  despondency  of  the  young 
pretender,  defeated  all  those  schemes.  He  rode  off, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  lord  Elcho, 
and  a  few  horsemen ;  and  having  rested  a  few 
days  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  he  dismissed 
his  followers,  and  wandered  about  a  wretched 
fugitive  among  the  isles  and  mountains  during 
five  months!,  undergoing  an  unprecedented  series 
of  dangers,  hardships,  and  misery,  until  a  French 
privateer  was  procured,  on  which  he  embarked, 
September  30th,  in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for 
disguise. 

Both  houses  voted  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
his  majesty,  and  of  thanks  to  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  an  addition  of 
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25,000£  to  his  revenue,  settled  upon  his  royal  high- 
oess  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

Trials  of  the  earls  of  Cromartic,  Kilmarnoc,  lord 
Balmerino,  lord  Lovat,  who  were  all  sentenced  to 
death,  as  well  as  the  prisoners  that  had  been  taken 
at  Carlisle,  or  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  executed. 

The  earl  of  Granville  discovered  at  that  time 
his  impatience  of  retrieving  his  influence  In  the  ca- 
binet, and  the  king  favoured  his  efforts.  But  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  of  Mr.  Pelham,  his  brother, 
who  took  umbrage  at  the  superiority  of  his  talents, 
refused  to  admit  him  as  a  colleague,  and  tried  to 
strengthen  their  party  by  introducing  fresh  auxilia- 
ries into  the  administration.  Some  of  them  being 
disagreeable  to  the  king,  his  majesty  rejected  the  suit 
by  which  they  were  recommended.  The  duke  and 
his  brother  immediately  resigned  their  office,  and 
Granville  was  appointed  secretary  of  state ;  but 
finding  himself  unequal  to  the  accumulated  oppo- 
sition that  preponderated  against  him,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  secure  the  supplies  in  parlia- 
ment ;  he,  in  three  days,  voluntarily  quitted  the 
helm,  and  his  majesty  acquiesced  in  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  opposite  party.  The  seals  were  re- 
delivered to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of 
Harrington  ;  and  all  those  who  had  resigned  were 
reinstated  in  their  respective  employments,  and  offi- 
ces were  conferred  on  several  other  individuals,  one 
of  whom  was  William  Pitt,  who  was  appointed  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  promoted  to  the 
place  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces ;  at  the 
same  time  the  king  declared  him  a  privy  counsellor. 
He  had  been  originally  designed  for  the  army,  in 
which  he  actually  bore  a  commission  j  but  his  emi- 
nent talents  soon  opened  to  him  a  more  important 
career. 

The  English  make  a  descent  upon  Britanny,  and 
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march  against  1'Orient ;  but  as  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  on  the  sea-side, 
they  are  obliged  to  re-embark. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued,  August  1 2th. 

The  naval  transactions  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
reflected  very  little  honour  on  the  British  nation. 
Commodore  Peyton,  commanding  a  squadron  of 
six  ships  of  war  in  the  East  Indies,  unaccountably 
declined  a  decisive  engagement  with  a  French  squad- 
ron of  inferior  force,  and  abandoned  the  important 
settlement  of  Madras.  The  commerce  was  but  in- 
differently protected  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  com- 
modore Lee  allowed  a  French  fleet  with  their  convoy 
to  pass  unmolested.  The  conquest  of  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  was  now  the  important  expedi- 
tion which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  ministry. 
Commissions  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  for  raising  companies  to 
join  the  armament  from  England  ;  and  8000  troops 
were  actually  raised  for  that  destination,  while  a 
powerful  squadron  and  transports  having  six  regi- 
ments on  board,  were  prepared  at  Portsmouth  for 
this  enterprise. 

.  The  parliament  was  assembled,  November  18th; 
and  as  many  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  now 
concerned  in  the  administration,  the  demands  of 
government  met  with  little  or  no  objection.  The 
estimates  being  considered,  the  commons  voted 
40,000  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  year ;  and 
6o,000land  forces,  including  11,500  marines.  All 
the  subsidies  to  foreign  princes  were  granted,  as  well 
as  the  sum  of  500,000/.  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  advantage.  In  a  word,  the  sup- 
plies amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  9,425,254/. 
raised  by  the  usual  taxes,  increased  with  new  impo- 
sitions on  windows,  carriages  and  spirituous  liquors, 
a  lottery,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fund.  The 
supplies  of  this  year  exceeded  by  two  millions  and 
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a  half,  the  greatest  annual  sum  that  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  though  she  maintain- 
ed as  great  a  number  of  troops. 

The  king  manifested  his  desire  of  reducing  the 
public  expence,  by  disbanding  the  third  and  fourth 
troops  of  his  life  guards,  and  converting  into  dra- 
goons, three  regiments  of  horse.  The  commons 
presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
this  economy,  which  saved  to  the  nation  the  annual 
sum  of  70,000£ 

The  further  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
for  three  months,  according  to  the  demand  of  go- 
vernment, was  passed  by  the  house  of  peers,  and 
sent  down  to  the  commons,  where  it  passed  after 
some  opposition. 

-  The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  year  amount- 
ed to  59,356,597^  16*.  9id. 

Ann.  1747. 

The  French  king  prepared  to  make  this  year 
greater  efforts  than  ever,  and  to  open  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
while  60,000  were  destined  to  act  in  Provence.  To 
secure  firmness  and  unity  of  action  to  this  immense 
force,  he  renewed  in  the  person  of  mareschal  de 
Saxe  the  title  of  Mareschal  de  Camp  general, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Great  Turenne, 
and  which  gave  him  a  right  to  command,  not  only 
the  mareschals  of  France,  but  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  His  plan  was  no  less  than  to  carry  the  arms 
of  France  into  the  vitals  of  the  United  Provinces, 
by  instantly  attacking  Dutch  Brabant.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  had  made  the  best  dispositions  for 
opening  the  campaign  earlier  than  it  had  been  usual 
of  late  years.  Even  in  February,  his  troops  were 
put  in  motion,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  they  took 
the  field  in  Dutch  Brabant,  but  through  the  inex- 
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disable  negligence  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians,  the 
allied  armies  were  ill  provided,  even  of  necessary 
subsistence,  and  obliged  to  remain  inactive. 

The  taking  of  Sluys,  Sas- Van-Ghent,  and  Hulst, 
were  the  first  operations  of  the  French  army,  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land exerted  himself  with  extraordinary  vigour 
in  marching  to  relieve  Hulst,  but  the  place  was 
infamously  given  up  the  very  day  the  English 
troops  came  before  it.  The  Dutch,  alarmed  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  conquests,  considered  their 
country  as  being  in  a  worse  situation  than  when 
invaded  by  Lewis  XIV-  in  1672,  and  saw  no 
other  resource  than  that  which  had  saved  them 
at  that  period,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the; 
ancient  form  of  their  government,  by  appointing  a 
stadtholder,  and  the  public  voice  hailed  the  present 
prince  of  Orange  to  that  dignity.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  states  of  Zealand;  the  other 
provinces  soon  followed  the  example ;  and  at  last  he 
was  appointed,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  states, 
Stadtholder,  captain  general  and  admiral  in  chief  of 
all  the  United  Provinces.  He  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
May  15,  and  his  speech  to  the  states-general  raised 
in  the  whole  assembly  a  great  idea  of  his  wisdom 
and  abilities  which  his  subsequent  conduct  con- 
firmed. 

The  naval  operations  were  this  year  much  more 
favourable  to  the  English  than  they  had  been  of  late. 
The  government  being  informed  that  the  French 
had  fitted  out  two  fleets,  one  destined  for  America, 
and  another  to  the  East  Indies,  despatched  vice-ad- 
miral Anson  and  rear-admiral  Warren  with  a  squa- 
dron of  fifteen  ships  of  war  to  meet  them.  On  the 
Sd  of  May,  being  off  Cape  Finisterre,  they  fell  in 
with  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  an 
inferior  force,  acting  as  convoy  to  twenty-nine  mer- 
chant ships,  and  in4ess  than  three  hours  they  took 
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six  ships  of  the  fine  and  five  East- India  company's 
ships,  fitted  out  as  men  of  war.  The  rest  made 
their  escape  during  the  engagement.  Besides  the 
ships,  that  were  taken,  the  treasure  found  on  board 
them  was  very  considerable.  In  the  next  month, 
another  English  squadron,  cruising  for  the  enemy's 
homeward-bound  fleet  between  Ushant  and  Cape 
Finisterre,  the  French  fleet  appeared,  under  the  con- 
voy of  four  ships,  commanded  by  commodore  de 
Lamotte,  who  made  the  best  of  his  way  from  the 
British  squadron,  which,  however,  took  forty-six  of 
their  merchant  ships.  The  admiralty  having  got  in- 
telligence at  this  time  that  the  French  American 
fleet,  consisting  of  250  merchant  ships,  and  escorted 
by  a  strong  squadron  from  Brest,  were  assembling 
at  the  island  of  Aix;  rear-admiral  Hawke  was  des- 
patched against  this  fleet,  with  a  squadron  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  ships,  and  fell  in  with  the  convoy  on 
the  14th  of  October.  The  admiral,  not  to  lose  time 
in  forming  his  line,  made  signal  for  the  whole  squa- 
dron to  chase,  and  after  a  long  and  obstinate  fight, 
two  French  ships  of  7-4  guns,  one  of  70,  two  of  64, 
and  one  of  50,  were  taken  -,  and  the  admiral  des- 
patched a  sloop  to  commodore  Lege  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  put  him  upon  his  guard,  that  he  might  in* 
tercept  the  French  merchantmen. 

The  parliament  had  been  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, June  18,  and  on  the  same  day  writs  were 
issued  for  calling  a  new  parliament,  who,  after 
several  prorogations,  met  November  10.  In  the 
interval  was  fought,  July  2,  the  battle  of  Laffektt, 
more  bloody,  though  less  obstinate,  than  that 
of  Fontenoy.  There  was  a  moment  when  victory 
seemed  ready  to  declare  for  the  confederates,  when 
the  fortune  of  the  day  took  a  sudden  turn  against 
them.  Several  squadrons  of  Dutch  horse,  posted 
in  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  flying  at  fall  gallop, 
overthrew  five  battalions  of  infantry  that  were  ad- 
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Vancing  from  the  body  of  reserve.  The  French 
cavalry  charging  them  with  great  impetuosity,  in- 
creased the  confusion  and  penetrated  through  the 
lines  of  the  allied  army,  which  was  thus  divided. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted  himself  with 
equal  courage  and  activity  to  remedy  this  disorder, 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  ;  aud  the  defeat 
would  probably  have  been  complete,  had  not  sir 
John  Ligonier,  at  the  head  of  three  British  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  and  some  squadrons  of  Imperial 
horse,  charged  the  whole  line  of  the  French  cavalry 
with  such  intrepidity  that  he  overthrew  all  that  op- 
posed him,  and,  by  that  diversion,  enabled  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat  to 
Maestricht,  without  sustaining  great  damage  from 
the  pursuit,  and  even  bringing  off  all  the  artillery, 
except  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Sir  John  Ligonier 
was  made  prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  amounted,  according  to  the 
English  historians,  to  about  6000  men,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  to  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men, 
while  the  accounts  of  the  French  historians  is  quite 
the  reverse.  From  this  contradiction  it  may  be  in- 
duced that  both  are  more  or  less  exaggerated,  and 
that  probably  the  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides. 

The  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and  took  a 
position  to  cover  Maestricht,  while  the  French  king 
remained  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tongers.  Mareschal  de  Saxe  having  amused  the 
allies  by  marches  and  counter-marches,  at  length 
detached  count  Lowendal,  with  36,000  men,  to  in- 
vest Bergen-op-Zoom,  .the  strongest  place  of  Dutch 
Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous  engineer, 
Coehorn.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  September  16, 
after  60  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  In 
a  little  time  after,  the  French  having  taken  the 
fortresses  of  Lillo,    Frederic-Henry,  and  Lacrobs, 
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both  armies  were  distributed  into  winter  quarters, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to  England. 

Admiral  Boscawen  is  sent  to  the  East  Indies  in 
the  month  of  November,  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Pondichery ;  but  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  fortifications  newly  erected,  and 
sickness  beginning  to  make  great  havoc  among  his 
troops,  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

'Notwithstanding  this  miscarriage,  Great  Britain 
had  such  a  superiority  over  the  French  by  sea,  and 
the  union  between  England  and  Holland,  was  so 
strengthened  by  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  stadtholdership,'  that  a  resolution  to 
conclude  peace  was  taken  in  the  French  council.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  counterbalance  the  great  superi- 
ority which  France  had  acquired  upon  the  continent; 
his  Britannic  majesty  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  Russsia,  for  hinng  a  body  of  30,000  troops. 
But  the  empress  was  unable  to  put  them  in  motion 
without  100,000/.  being  paid  down  by  England, 
and  a  subsidy  of  300,000/.  a-year  for  three  years,  if 
they  were  so  long  employed.  Besides,  the  march. 
of  this  army  from  Russia  to  the  Low  Countries, 
must  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  time  and  other 
inconveniencies.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
as  the  confederates  had  no  surer  means  to  obtain 
good  terms  of  peace  than  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
war,  the  treaty  for  the  30,000  auxiliaries  was  signed 
by  his  majesty,  and  the  Dutch  engaged  afterwards 
to  pay  the  fourth  part  of  the  expense. 

The  session  of  the  new  parliament  was  opened 
November  10.  The  king  in  his  speech'  to  both 
houses,  mentioned  the  signal  success  with  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  bless  the  British  arms  by  sea ;  as 
to  those  obtained  by  the  enemy  on  the  continent, 
his  majesty  observed,  that  none  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  allies  could  be  imputed  to  Great  Britain.  He 
informed  them  that  some  overtures  for  a  general 
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pacification  had  been  lately  made  to  him  on  the  part 
of  France ;  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  he 
had  agreed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Aix-bv 
-  Chapelle,  whither  the  several  ministers  would  soon 
repair,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  there  could 
be  no  other  means  to  expect  a  good  peace,  but  by 
being  timely  prepared  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war. 

Both  houses  in  their  addresses  expressed  their 
loyalty  and  disposition  to  comply  with  his  majesty's 
desires.  Though  it  was  probable  that  th&  scheme  of 
a  general  pacification  was  nearly  settled  in  the  cabi- 
net, as  the  preparations  for  war  continued  greater 
than  ever,  the  new  house  of  commons  readily 
granted  8,507,930/.  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year,  including  the  usual  subsidies,  and  besides, 
that  for  30,000  Russians. 

The  scheme  for  a  general  naturalization  of  foreign 
protestants,  was  again  set  on  foot  at  this  time,  and 
a  bill  to  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  urged  in  support  of  that  measure, 
that  it  tended  to  replace  the  great  waste  of  people 
which  the  war  had  made,  and  to  introduce  numbers 
of  foreign  industrious  workmen  and  active  labourers 
now  very  much  wanted  for  agriculture  and  the 
manufactures.  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of 
these  arguments,  the  sheriffs  of  London  presented  a 
petition  against  the  bill,  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
setting  forth,  that  it  was  more  likely  to  increase  the 
poverty  than  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ; 
that  a  like  law  had  been  proposed  and  rejected  in  the 
reigi.  of  king  William ;  that  the  attempt  being  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  an  act  passed 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  so  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  as  to  be  shortly  after  repealed,  and 
not  without  some  reflections  on  the  mischief  it  had 
produced.  This  petition  was  warmly  supported, 
and  Mr.  Pelham,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
apprehending  that  the  bill  might  be  unpopular,  and 
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consequently  hurtful  to  the  government,  which  was 
then  very  high  in  the  city  of  London,  agreed  it 
should  be  dropt  for  that  tune. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  was 
raised  to  64,593,79 ~tl  16s.  9id. 

Ann.  1748. 

An  act  is  passed  for  encouraging  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  indigo  in  America,  an  article  for 
which  Great  Britain  used  to  pay  200,000/.  yearly  to 
the  subjects,  of  France.  Another  bill,  much  less  ad- 
vantageous, but  very  popular,  prohibited  insurances 
on  ships  belonging  to  France,  and  merchandize  or 
effects  laden  therein.  A  proclamation  was  published, 
February  19,  importing,  "  That  all  commerce, 
**  trade,  and  traffic,  to  or  from  France,  or  any 
"  other  of  the  French  king's  dominions,  and  the 
"  exportation  or  importation  of  any  goods,  mer- 
"  chandize,  or  commodities,  to  or  from  France,  or 
"  any  other  French  possessions,  by  any  of  the 
"  king's  subjects,  without  his  licence,  are  great 
"  misdemeanours,  and  high  violations  and  contempts 
"  of  his  royal  authority,  and  for  which  the  offenders 
u  are  liable  to  severe  punishment  by  the  laws  of  this 
M  realm." 

Eight  long  years  were  now  elapsed,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  that  incessant  and  nearly  general  war, 
whose  hardships  and  calamities  desolated  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  The  contending  states,  victorious 
and  vanquished  by  turns,  but  equally  exhausted  by 
their  victories  as  by  their  defeats,  equally  longed  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  saw  with  great  anxiety 
immense  preparations  for  a  new  campaign,  going 
band  in  hand  with  overtures  for  a  general  pacifica- 
tion ;  and  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  and  gene- 
rals hastening  either  to  the  field  or  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  congress.    Such  was  the  state  of 
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Europe  when  the  conferences  at  Aix  la  Chapelle 
were  opened,  March  1 1 ;  yet  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
many  altercations  passed  before  the  preliminaries 
could  be  agreed  on. 

About  this  time,  the  rank  between  the  land  and 
sea  officers  was  fixed  by  the  following  order,  issued 
by  his  majesty  in  council : — 

Admirals  and  commanders  in  chief  to  rank  with 
field  marshals. 

Admirals,  with  their  flags  on  the  niain-top-mast 
head,  with  generals  of  horse  and  foot. 

Vice-admirals  with  lieutenant-generals. 

Rear-admirals  with  major-generals. 
.  Commodores,  with  broad  pendants,  with  briga- 
dier-generals. 

Captains,  of  three  years  standing,  with  colonels. 

Younger  captains  with  lieutenant-colonels. 

Masters  and  commanders  with  majors. 

lieutenants  with  captains. 

While  the  Dutch  troops  were  assembling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Breda,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  collecting  his  army  about  Lyndoven  ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  promises  of  the  Dutch  and  the  em- 
press queen,  neither  of  them  had  above  30,000 
men  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
which,  with  about  50,000  under  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, did  not  in  the  whole  amount  to  above 
110,000  men.  The  30,000  Russians  were  not  ex- 
pected before  three  or  four  months.  Mareschal  de 
Saxe  arrived  at  Brussels,  March  SO,  assembled  the 
French  army,  and  exhibited  in  this  campaign  the 
last  specimen  of  his  military  talents,  particularly  in 
deceiving  the  enemy  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  marches. 
At  the  head  of  a  division  of  25,000,  he  made  such 
dispositions  and  motions,  as  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  that  he  would  attack  Breda,  though  his  ob- 
ject was  to  throw  a  strong  convoy  in  Bergen -op- 
Zoom  ;  while  a  second  division  marched  to  Tirle- 
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•  mont  on  the  way  of  Liege :  a  third  toot  the  road 
of  Tohgres,  and  another  threatened  Luxembourg, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  these  three  divisions  advanced 
simultaneously  towards  Maestricht,  on  the  right 
and  left  bank  of  the  Maese,  and  invested  the  .place 
on  all  sides.  The  trenches  were  opened  April  1 5. 
The  marechal's  activity  hastened  the  settlement  of 
the  preliminaries  at  Aix-la-ChapeBe.  They  were 
signed  on  the  80th  of  April,  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.  As  all  hostilities  between  the 
belligerent  powers  were"  to  cease  at  land  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  according  to  the  16th  article  of  the 
preliminaries,  it  was  agreed,  upon  further  consul- 
tation, that  the  town  of  Maestricht  should  be  sur- 
rendered on  the  3d  of  May,  and  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

The  king  put  an  end  to  the  session,  May  13,  and 
In  his  speech  informed  the  two  houses,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preliminaries  being  signed,  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  had  taken  place  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  in  the  Channel,  and  that  certain  periods 
were  fixed  for  the  same  cessation  in  other  parts  of* 
the  world.  His  majesty  having  previously  declared 
his  intention  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  some  time, 
appointed  a  regency  for  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment during  bis  absence,  and  embarked  for 
Holland.  Intelligence  was  received  soon  after  of 
the  accession  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  the  prelimi- 
naries. When  it  was  known  that  the  Russian  auxi- 
liaries were  on  their  march  to  the  borders  of  Fran- 
conk,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
received  orders  from  his  most  christian  majesty  to 
intimate  to  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  that  if  the 
Russians  should  pass  Egra,  he  would  give  orders  for 
the  immediate  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
Maestricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Upon  this  decla- 
ration a  convention  was  signed,  enacting,  that  the 
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Russian  troops  should  be  finally  stopped,  and  that  t 
the  French,  at  the  same  time,  should  send  out  of 
the  Low  Countries,  into  the  interior  parts  of  France, 
an  equal  number  of  their  troops,  thereto  be  dis- 
banded in  a  month  after  the  march  of  the  Russians 
towards  their  own  country. 

The  definitive  treaty,  being  at  last  concluded,  was 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  on  the  18th  of  October.  The  substance  of 
it  is  as  follows : — 

Art.  J ,  2,  3,  4,  5.  F.very  thing  that  has  passed 
during  the  war,  on  all  sides,  to  be  buried  in  a  gene- 
ral oblivion.  The  treaties  of  Westphalia,  Madrid, 
Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  Baden,  the  Hague, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
were  all  confirmed.  The  prisoners  made  and  the 
hostages  given  during  the  war,  to  be  restored  on 
all  sides  without  ransom  after  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications, as  well  as  all  the  men  of  war  and  merchant 
ships  taken  since  the  time  stipulated  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  All  the  conquests  made  during 
the  war  to  be  reciprocally  restored. 

Art.  6.  The  restitutions  and  cessions  to  be  made 
in  six  weeks  after  the  ratification.  The  artillery 
found  in  the  conquered  places  to  be  restored  in  the 
same  condition  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, excepting  that  at  Menin,  Charleroi,  Ath, 
Mons,  and  Oudenarde. 

Art.  7.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla,  to  be  ceded,  with  all  their  rights  and  de- 
pendencies, to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  to  return  to 
their  present  possessors,  in  case  that  prince  dies  with- 
out male  issue,  or  he,  or  any  of  his  descendants, 
should  mount  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  of  the  two 
Sicilies. 

Art.  8,  9,  10,  11.  Commissaries  to  be  immedi- 
ately appointed  on  all  sides,  to  assemble  at  Nice  and 
Brussels,  to  effectuate  the  respective   restitutions 
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and  cessions.  All  the  papers  and  records  found  in 
the  towns  to  be  restored,  particularly  the  archives 
of  Mechlin.  Means  to  be  taken  in  the  general 
evacuation  as  commodious  as  possible  for  the  troops 
and  inhabitants.  Two  English  noblemen  of  the 
first  distinction  to  be  sent  to  France  as  hostages,  to 
remain  there  till  certain  advice  is  received  of  the 
evacuation  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  places  which 
may  have  been  taken  in'  the  East  Indies. 

Art.  12,  13,  14,  15.  The  king  of  Sardinia  to  be 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  all  his  estates,  prin- 
cipally those  ceded  to  him  in  1743,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  Plaisantine  he  occupies,  which  he  has 
ceded  to  the  infant  Don  Philip.  The  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  to  be  re-established  in  all  his  estates,  and  justice 
done  him  in  respect  to  the  allodial  effects  which  he 
possessed  in  the  duchy  of  Guastalla.  The  republic 
of  Genoa  to  be  re-established  in  all  the  possessions  it 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  money  they  had  in 
the  banks  of  'Vienna  and  Turin,  and  which  was  con- 
fiscated, to  be  restored,  and  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications.  Things  to  remain  in  Italy  on  the 
same  footing  they  were  before  the  war,  excepting 
the  cessions  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  to  the 
infant  Don  Philip. 

Art.  16,  17.  The  Assiento  Treaty  is  confirmed, 
and  particularly  the  article  of  the  annual  ship  for  the 
four  years  during  which  the  enjoyment  of  it  was 
lost  in  the  present  war.  The  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk to  remain  as  they  now  are  on  the  land  side, 
but  the  ancient  treaties  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  port  and  the  works  on  the  sea  side. 

Art.  18,  19,20.  The  differences  respecting  the 
sums  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  declared  to 
be  due  to  him  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to  be  amicably 
adjusted  j  and  the  affair  concerning  the  abbey  of  St. 
Hubert  to  be  regulated  at  the  same  time.  The 
b  e  2 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  which. 
secures  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  is  .confirmed  in  all  its  points. 
All  the  states  which  his  Britannic  majesty  possesses  in 
Germany  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  powers. 
.  Art.  21,  22,  23,  24.  The  said  powers  guarantee 
likewise,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  as  also  the  execution  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  present  treaty.  The  exchange  of  rati- 
fications to  be  made  at  Aix-la-ChapeHe  within  a 
month  by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  in  six  weeks  by  those  of  the  powers  who  will 
accede  to  the  treaty. 

This  peace  was  far  from  answering  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  important  successes  obtained  at 
sea  by  the  British  squadrons  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  the  Tree 
navigation  of  the  English  in  the  American  seas,  nor 
in  any  of  the  contested  points  which  gave  rise  to 
the  war,  while  a  claim  of  money,  due  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  as  elector  of  Hanover,  though  it  had 
never  been  heard  of  before,  was  definitively  admii- 
ted.  Melancholy  apprehensions  were  also  entertain- 
ed, and  were  afterwards  but  too  verified,  about  the 
restitution  of  Louisbourg.  The  granting  hostages 
to  France,  though  not  unprecedented,  was  highly 
censured  as  a  national  disgrace  ;  and  all  these  disap- 
pointments were  imputed  to  the  hasty  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  auxili- 
.  aries,  who,  by  giving  a  superiority  to  the  allied 
armies,  would  have  secured  to  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries more  influence  in  the  Congress,  where  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  prin- 
cipal parties  in  it,  appeared  to  be  less  solicitous  to 
obtain  advantageous  terms  for  their  constituents, 
than  tp  obstruct  each  other  in  their  mutual  preten- 
tions.   Thence  it  happened,  that  after  an  immense 
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expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  these  two  powers 
derived  no  other  profit  from  this  war,  than  that  of 
better  knowing  their  respective  strength.  France 
plainly  perceived,  that  her  naval  power  and  finances 
could  not  emulate  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  experienced  that  her  land  forces  could  not 
overcome  her  rival's  armies  in  the  Low  Countries 
or  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  Thus  the  treaty  of* 
Aix-la-Chapelle  reconciled  the  public  opinion  with 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  with  the  wise  reluctance 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole  to  engaging  his'  country  in 
a  new  war,  upon  a  quarrel  which,  by  any  means, 
would  have  been  more  advantageously  conciliated  by 
negotiation. 

During  the  conferences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
young  pretender's  agents  had  offered  a  protest, 
which  had  been  rejected  without  looking  at  it ;  and 
an  intimation  was  made  to  himself,  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  it  would  be  very  improper 
for  his  most  christian  majesty  to  suffer  him  to  reside 
in  his  dominions.  He  received  this  intimation  with 
great  indifference,  and  even  disrespect.  When  it 
was  repeated  to  him,  he  flatly  told  the  duke  of 
Gesvres,  that  it  was  not  in  his  master's  power,  con- 
sistently with  his  engagements,  to  order  him  out  of 
his  dominions.  The  French  king  wrote  to  him  a 
soothing  letter,  to  persuade  him  to  retire  from 
France,  promising  him  a  pension  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  not  only  with  proper  dignity,  but  with  splen- 
dor ;  and,  on  his  majesty's  demand,  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg  had  agreed  to  grant  to  the  exiled  prince  a 
refuge  in  their  dominions ;  but  all  was  to  no  pur- 
pose.  He  absolutely  refused  to  withdraw,  and  even1 
after  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  lord  Cath- 
cart,  sent  as  British  hostages  to  Paris,  he  appeared 
publicly  on  all  occasions,  and  affected  to  be  treated  in 
their  presence  with  the  distinction  he  had  assumed. 
Tile  two  English1  noblemen  complained  of  this  to 
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the  French  king,  and  his  majesty  applied  to  the  old 
pretender  at  Rome,  who  wrote  to  his  son  a  very 
severe  letter,  blaming  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and 
advising  him  to  leave  the  territory  of  France. 
Charles,  however,  continued  obstinate,  appearing 
with  a  kind  of  exulting  air  in  all  public  places ;  and 
his  followers  gave  out,  that  if  any  violence  was 
offered  to  him,  he  was  resolved  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  common  people  of  Paris 
took  his  part,  and  an  insurrection  in  his  favour  was 
apprehended.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  suddenly 
seized  in  stepping  out  of  his  coach  into  the  opera 
house,  and  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
from  which  he  was  sent  in  four  or  five  days  after 
out  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  guard,  and  on  his  pro- 
mise of  not  returning  to  France. 

The  king  returned  to  England  on  the  23d  of  No* 
yember,  and  on  the  29th  the  session  was  opened. 
The  blessings  of  peace,  the  reduction  of  the  public 
expense  and  national  debt,  were  the  principal  topics 
of  his  speech ;  the  addresses  of  thanks  were  voted 
without  a  division  in  both  houses,  though  with 
some  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons. 

A  great  misunderstanding  bad  broken  out  at  that 
time,  between  his  majesty's  court  and  that  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Some  obsolete  claims  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  had  been  lately  revived  by  his 
royal  highness,  and  a  stannery-court,  or  what  was 
called  a  parliament,  had  been  held  there,  and  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  certain  powers  which  the 
prince  ought  to  enjoy,  that  would  make  the  elec- 
tions of  members  of  parliament  for  Cornwall  depen- 
dant on  him.  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  who  pos- 
sessed in  some  degree  the  prince  s  confidence,  was 
then  in  England,  endeavouring  to  engross  his  royal 
highness  to  himself,  with  a  view  of  renewing  the 
breach  in  the  royal  family.  This  had  not  been 
found  out,  nor  even  suspected,  by  the  other  servants 
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of  his  royal  highness,  before  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  they  united  in  an  opposition  to  the  court, 
voting  against  the  address,  and  arraigning  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  for  concluding  the  peace  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians. 

The  committee  of  supply,  considering  the  sums 
that  were  necessary  for  paying  off  debts,  for  making 
good  deficiencies,  and  the  engagements  that  had 
been  made  by  the  parliament  to  his  majesty,  as  well 
as  the  services  undertaken  on  account  of  the  war, 
they  found  that  these  articles  amounted  to  about 
five  millions,  not  including  the  current  service  of 
the  year.  The  supplies  amounted  accordingly,  in 
the  whole,  to  7,930,382/.  5s.  Id.  and  they  were 
voted  without  a  division. 

The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  year  amounted 
to  71,340,397/.  16*.  9jd. 

The  end  of  an  expensive  unfortunate  war  natu- 
rally turned  the  minds  of  men  to  schemes  of  public 
emolument,  and  many  bills,  answering  that  purpose, 
were  passed  in  this  session. 

Ann.  1749. 

A  most  violent  contest  arose  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  two  bills,  relating  to  the  sea  and  land  ser- 
vice; the  exceptionable  clauses  being  dropped,  they 
passed  both  houses.  The  alarms  on  the  danger  of  a 
standing  army,  on  whose  virtue  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  seemed  to  depend,  suggested  a  scheme 
for  limiting  the  time  beyond  which  no  soldier  or 
non-commissioned  officer  should  be  compelled  to 
continue  in  the  service.  Had  this  limitation  taken 
place,  such  a  rotation  of  soldiers  would  have  ensued 
among  the  common  people,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed bill,  that  in  a  few  years  every  peasant,  la- 
bourer, and  inferior  tradesman  in  the  kingdom, 
would  have  understood  the  exercise  of  arms,  a  dan- 
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ger  perhaps  more  threatening  for  the  constitution  ; 
therefore  the  bill  was  lost  by  postponing  its  third 
reading  from  time  to  time  till  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

The  king  in  his  speech,  and  the  ministry  in  the 
debates,  having  manifested  the  most  favourable  dis- 
positions to  promote  and  extend  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  encouraging  the 
whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  by  a 
bounty  of  40s.  per  ton  for  every  ship  equipped  for 
that  undertaking;  and  this  bill,  which  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  houses,  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
English  merchants,  particularly  in  North  Britain, 
The  session  was  closed  on  the  1 3th  of  June. 

The  sudden  dismission  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sea* 
men,  useless  in  time  of  peace,  having  spread  numbers 
of  men  all  over  the  country,  who,  having  contracted 
a  habit  of  idleness,  and  finding  themselves  without 
employment,  preyed  upon  the  community,  and 
frequently,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  excited  riots, 
or  engaged  in  them ;  in  order  to  provide  for  these 
turbulent  dangerous  men  a  competent  and  even 
comfortable  maintenance,  without  damage  to  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  engage 
them  to  become  members  of  a  new  colony  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America.  This  scheme,  which 
tended  likewise  to  the  better  peopling  and  settling 
of  that  province,  and  to  the  unprove.ment  of  its 
fishery,  being  approved  by  the  king,  the  board  of. 
trade  and  plantations  offered  by  his  orders  to  every 
soldier  or  seaman,  in  fee-simple,  fifty  acres  of  land  if 
single,  and  if  married  and  having  families,  ten  acres 
more,  with  addition  according  to  the  increase  of 
their  families ;  the  same  to  be  free  from  all  taxes  and 
quit  rents  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  after  that, 
the  said  ten  acres  to  pay  no  more  than  one  shilling 
a-year,  More  considerable  allotments  were,  offered 
to  the  officers  of  all  descriptions,  from  eighty  acres, 
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to  600,  according  to  their  rank,  and  a  proportfcm- 
able  addition  if  they  had  families.  All  of  then 
were  to  be  defrayed  from  all  expenses  of  their  pes* 
sago,  and  of  their  subsistence  during  twelve  months 
after  their  arrival  at  Nova  Scotia  j,  and  to-  be  iuav 
nished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  for 
clearing  the  ground.  The  encouragement  given-  to. 
private  soldiers  was  offered  to  carpenters,  ship- 
wrights, and  other  artificers,  as  were  necessary  in 
building  and  husbandry,  A  civil  government  was 
to  be  established  amongst  them  as  soon,  as  possibki 
after  their  arrival,  for  their  security  and  protection 
in  their  enjoying  all  the  privileges,,  liberties  and 
immunities  of  his  majesty's-  other  subjects  hi  Ame- 
rica. This  excellent  plan  bad  an  immediate  effect 
for  the  reformation  and  quiet  of  England ;  for  about 
the  beginning  of  May  no  fewer  than,  3750  peusons. 
and  families  mlisted  themselves  for  Nova-  Scotia*, 
and;  as  many  of  them  went  on  board  as-  the-  tians- 
ports  provided  could  carry  mt  and  very  soon-  after 
their  arrival,  a  town  was  planned  out  and- begun, 
under  the  name  of  Halifax,  in  honour  of  the  earl-  of 
Halifax,  who  presided  over  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  Before  the  13  th  of  October  the  colony 
was  in  so  flourishing  a  way  that  the  town  was  se- 
cured by  a  palisade,  and  350  houses  were  built 
in  it. 

On  the  ]  6th  of  November  the  parliament  opened, 
and  the  king  in  Ms  speech,  expatiated  with  a  particu- 
lar satisfaction  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
.commerce,  the  rise  of  the-  public  credit,.  and<  the* 
blessings  of  good  order,  and  tranquillity,  owing  to) 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace* 
The  addresses  of  thanks  passed  both  houses  without 
a  division.  The  supplies  were  not  by  far  so  con- 
siderable as  the  last,  the  whole  amounting  only  to.' 
4,144,6614.  ss.  nid. 
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The  most  important  measure  was  adopted  in  this: 
session  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  to  three  per  cent,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  with  complete  success,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  Europe,  who  could  not  conceive 
that  so  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  an  expensive 
war,  which  had  so  considerably  drained  the  country, 
and  so  very  much  increased  the  national  debt,  the 
government  could  find  money  for  paying  off  such 
of  the  public  creditors  as  might  choose  to  receive. 
the  principal  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
the  interest.  ■  The  act  was  passed,  and  before  the. 
end  of  February  the  greater  part  of  the  creditors 
complied  with  the  terms  proposed,  and  subscribed 
their  respective  annuities.  The  Bank,  East-India, 
and  South-Sea  companies,  who  at  first  kept  aloof, 
and  refused  to  subscribe  any  part  of  their  capital, 
acquiesced  in  it  on  the  opening  of  the  second  sub- 
scription, and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  annuitants.  Thus  the  national  burthen  was 
lightened  and  the  sinking  fund  considerably  in- 
creased, without  producing  the  least  disturbance, 
or  even  discontent  in  the  kingdom. 

The    national  debt  amounted  to    74,221,686/. 
10$.  Hid. 

Ann.  1750. 

On  the  8th  of  February  and  March,  two  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  threw  the  people  in  England  into 
the  utmost  terror  and  consternation,  which  were 
still  increased  by  a  hair-brained  enthusiast,  who  pre- 
tended to  foretell  a  third  earthquake,  which  was  to 
lay  all  London  and  Westminster  in  ruins.  It  had, 
however,  the  good  effect  to  turn  the  attention  of ' 
the  multitude  from  politics  to  prayers ;  and  for 
some  time  the  churches  could  scarcely  contain  the 
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numbers  of  penitent  or  rather  frightened  sinners 
who  resorted  to  them. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  commercial  improve- 
ments adopted  in  this  session,  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  British  white  herring  and  cod  fisheries, 
by  a  bill,  importing,  that  a  bounty  of  30s.  per 
ton  should  be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  customs1 
to  all  new  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  bur- 
den, which  should  be  built  for  that  purpose,  and 
actually  employed  in  the  fishery;  that  a  society 
should  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Free 
British  Fishery,  by  a  charter  not  exclusive,  with 
power  to  raise  a  capital  not  exceeding  500,000/. 
and  that  3/.  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  customs  to  the  proprietors  for  fourteen 
years  for  so  much  of  the  capital  as  should  be  actually 
employed  in  the  said  fisheries. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  king  closed  the  session 
of  parliament ;  and  his  majesty,  having  soon  after  ap- 
pointed a  regency,  set  out  for  Hanover. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
from  the  number  and  stench  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined there,  contracted  an  infection,  which,  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Old  Bailey,  proved  fatal  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  an  alderman,  a  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  many  law- 
yers who  attended  the  sessions,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  jury,  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons. 

The  princess  of  Wales  is  delivered  of  a  son,  May 
13th,  baptized  by  the  name  of  Frederic  William. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  a  messenger  arrived  with 
a  definitive  treaty  concluded  between  their  Britan- 
nic and  Spanish  majesties,  importing,  that  the  king 
of  Spain  engages  to  pay  the  South-Sea  Company 
within  three  months,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  by  way  ■ 
of  indemnification,  as  well  for  the  non  execution  of 
the  Assiento  Treaty,  as  to  make  them  amends  for 
the  four  years  in  which  they  did  not  send  their  an- 
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nnal  ships  j  that  the  treaties  of  1667,  1670, 1713, 
1715,  and  1721,  shall  be  punctually  observed  as  to* 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  English  in  the  ports 
of  the  king  of  Spam's  dominions ;  that  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  places  where  they  shall  come 
to  traffic,  shall-  pay  only  the  same  duties  as  are  laid 
on  the  subjects  of  his  catholic  majesty,  who  means 
that  the  English  shall  be  treated  in  his  dominions 
On  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  nations  f 
and,  moreover,  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  taking  in  salt  at  the  island  of  Tortuga. 
This  treaty  contained  no  positive  stipulation 
against  searching  British  ships  in  America,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  late  war.  But  the  great  bene- 
fit which  Great  Britain  now  derived  from  her  com- 
merce with  Spain,  andthe  good  understanding  exist- 
ing at  this  time  between  the  two  courts,  nude'  the 
British;  ministry  more  tractable  on  that  claim,  now 
treated  as  being  chimerical.  The  king  returns  from 
Hanover,  November  4th. 

Ann.  1751.  : 

The  parliament'  meets  January  17th.  The  ad- 
dresses, in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
having  passed'  as  usual,  the  committees  appointed  to- 
discuss  the  supplies,  proceeded  under  the  direction; 
of  the  ministry-,  arid  the  resolutions-  they  proposed* 
met  with>  little  or  no  opposition.  The  number  of 
the  standing,  forces  continued  at  18,857  effective 
atom,  and  the  seamen  were  reduced  to  8000.  The' 
whole  of  the  supplies  that  were  granted ,  amounted 
to  *,98S,885£  10&  Hid.  including  2,535,023/.  7s. 
l\di  for  paying  off  the  principal  of  such  redeemable 
stocks  as  had*  not  been  subscribed  in  pursuance  of 
the  acts  for  reducing  the  interest  of  annuities. 

Great  Britain  experienced  at  this  juncture,  by  the 
death;  of  the  prince,  of  Wales,  a  great  and  twly 
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royal  family,  as  proper  provisions  for  the  tuition  of 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  for  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  in  case  the  succes- 
sor should  be  of  tender  years.  His  majesty  pro- 
posed, that  when  the  crown  should  descend  to  any 
of  the  late  prince's  sons,  being  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  his  mother,  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  should  be  guardian  of  his  person,  and  regent 
of  Great  Britain,  with  such  powers  and  limitations 
as  should  appear  necessary,  until  he  should  attain 
the  age  of  majority.  On  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
framed  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom  proposed  a  council  of  regen- 
cy to  be  joined  with  her  royal  highness  in  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  government,  and  the  same  was  re- 
commended by  his  majesty  in  a  second  message; 
while  others  of  equal  consideration  were  for  hav- 
ing her  royal  highness  declared  sole  regent,  without 
being  clogged  by  any  such  council :  but  his  majes- 
ty's recommendation  had  such  weight,  that  the  bin 
passed  both  houses  with  a  few  inconsiderable  amend- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  which  passed 
in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  that  for  regulating 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  the 
calendar  according  to  the  Gregorian  computation, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  all  other  nations  in 
Europe.  By  this  new  law  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
new  year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  that  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days  between 
the  second  and  fourteenth  days  of  September,  1752, 
should  for  that  time  be  omitted,  so  that  the  day 
succeeding  the  second,  should  be  denominated  the 
fourteenth  of  that  month.  This  adoption  of  the 
new  style,  greatly  simplified  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  English  merchants  and  those  of  foreign 
countries,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  letters  and 
accounts. 
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"  the  king's  ships  or  guarda-costas,  to  be  severely 
"  punished,  should  they  presume  to  disobey  this 
•*  order." 

A  royal  charter  is  granted  by  his  majesty  for  in- 
corporating several  of  his  subjects  therein  named, 
by  the  denomination  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquariet 
tf London. 

Ann.  1752. 

The  repeated  attempts  for  naturalization  bills  hav- 
ing failed,  several  foreigners  coming  over  into  Eng- 
land, had  obtained  private  acts  of  parliament  for" 
their  naturalization,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  aliens  duties  on  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
which  they  transported  from  foreign  parts  into 
Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  returned  back  into 
their  own  country,  where  they  constantly  resided  j 
consequently  bearing  no  part  of  the  public  taxes, 
nor  contributing  in  any  manner  towards  the  support 
of  the  state.  In  order  to  prevent  these  abuses,  a 
great  number  of  the  merchants  of  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don presented  a  petition,  praying,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  naturalization  should  be  restrained  to  the 
time  during  which  such  foreigners  should  reside 
within  the  realm,  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such 
limitations  as  to  the  house  should  appear  fit.  A 
clause  to  that  purpose  was  accordingly  inserted  in  a 
naturalization  bill  then  depending,  and  it  has  been 
since  inserted  in  all  naturalization  bills.  The  par- 
liament was  prorogued  March  26th,  and  soon  after 
the  king  appointed  a  regency,  and  set  out  for  Hano- 
ver ;  after  having  ratified  two  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  the  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  con- 
cluded under  the  influence  of  an  English  squadron. 

The  national  debt  now  stood  at  the  sum  of 
74,308,4 \5l  1 5s.  Id. 
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The  king  beiiig  returned  from  the  Continent,  the 
parliament  met  January  1  lth.  His  majesty  took 
notice  in  his  speech  of  the  good  dispositions  he  had 
found  in  his  allies,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of -Eu- 
rope. As  to  the  supplies,  he  asked  only  what  should 
'  be  necessary  for  the  ordinary  services.  The  num- 
ber of  land  and  sea  forces  voted  last  year  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  sums  granted  for  the  several  articles 
of  the  supply  amounted  in  the  whole  to  2,132,707*. 
17*.   2irf. 

An  excellent  bill  passed  this  session,  enforcing  the 
laws  against  persons  who  shall  steal  or  detain  ship- 
wrecked goods,  and  enacting  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
secuted at  the  expense  of  the  county  where  such  of- 
fences should  be  committed.  The  Jews,  after  many 
petitions,  counter-petitions  and  long  debates,  were 
permitted  to  be  naturalised  by  parliament,  an  act 
which  was  repealed  in  the  next  session.  The  fa- 
mous broad-wheel  waggon  bill,  to  which  Great  Bri- 
tain is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  better 
improvement  and  preservation  of  her  great  roads 
at  a  more  moderate  expense,  passed  likewise  this 
session,  as  well  as  the  bill  for  the  better  preventing 
clandestine  marriages.  But  another  act  of  this  ses- 
sion, which,  to  the  latest  posterity  will  be  recorded 
with  the  utmost  gratitude  by  all  historians,  is  the 
act  for  purchasing  the  Museum  or  collection  of  sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  the  Harleian  collection  of  ma- 
nuscripts, and  for  providing  one  general  repository 
for  them,  and  for  the  Cottonian  library,  which  had 
long  been  so  famous  all  over  Europe,  especially  for 
its  vast  collection  of  British  historical  manuscripts. 
By  means  of  the  bill  above  mentioned,  all  these  col- 
lections, consisting  of  about  120,000  printed  books, 
and  20,000  large  volumes  of  manuscripts,  including 
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the  king's  library,  which  was  likewise  a  very  fine 
one,  were  united  under  one  roof,  and  put  by  pro- 
per regulations  under  the  administration  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  governors  and  trustees  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom  for  their 
stations  or  learning,  and  all  of  them  appointed  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  im- 
mense and  truly  national  repository  daily  increasing 
in  riches,  will  still  more  increase  in  utility  and  con- 
veniency,  whenever  chronological  catalogues  of  these 
precious  documents,  divided  by  order  of  matters, 
with  an  alphabetical  index,  will  be  completed,  and 
the  volumes  of  manuscripts  recomposed  in  the  same 
order.  This  capital  improvement  may  be  expected 
from  the  active  and  enlightened  zeal  of  the  present 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Abbot ;  and 
it  requires  no  less  abilities  and  assiduity  than  those 
of  Mr.  Flanta,  the  principal  librarian  of  that  esta- 
blishment. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  7th  of 
June.  The  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  England 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  extraordinary  and  melancholy  effects  of  repeat- 
ed hurricanes  and  inundations,  in  sundry  commo- 
tions and  tumults  about  the  scarcity  of  corn  and  the 
high  price  of  bread,  and  in  the  continuance  of  rob- 
beries and  murders,  which  filled  all  the  jails  with 
criminals,  whose  number  was  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  session  November 
15th,  the  king  in  his  speech  earnestly  recommended 
this  important  object  to  the  attention  of  both 
houses.  The  commons' continued  the  same  number 
of  seamen  and  land  forces  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  made  suitable  provision  for  all  the  exigencies  of 
government.  The  whole  supply  amounted  to 
2,797,3161.  ids.  2d.-t  and  the  national  debt  t» 
73,075,687/.  8s.  5W. 
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The  mutiny  act  is  extended  to  the  East  Indies  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  the  Company  of  English  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies,  or  at  the  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Pelham, 
died  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  was  the  more 
deservedly  regretted  that  England  very  seldom  en- 
joyed such  a  state  of  political  tranquillity  as  she  did 
under  his  administration.  His  abilities  were  not  by 
far  adequate  to  his  virtues,  but  the  latter  supplied 
completely  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  by  the 
great  confidence  they  generally  inspired,  and  all  hu 
measures  were  attended  with  as  much  success  as 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  ever  obtained.  His 
great  principle  of  government  was  to  avoid  party 
of  every  kind,  but  his  native  candour,  a  certain  un- 
reservedness  he  had  about  him,  and  the  unaffected 
complacency  of  his  manners  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered from  his  opinion,  very  seldom  failed  to  win 
them  over. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
session,  and  three  days  after,  his  majesty  dissolved 
the  parliament  by  proclamation. 

The  English  government  was  at  this  time  in 
great  perplexity  about  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  in  America.  Since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  they  had  been  continually  making  settle- 
ments upon  the  English  territory,  and  lately  on  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  upon  the  river  Ohio.  It 
was  even  found  that  the  Indians,  called  ike  sir  na- 
tions, who  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  declared 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  entirely  debauch- 
ed by  the  French,  who  next  contrived  to  cut  them 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  English.  With 
if  2 
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this  view,  they  seized  the  persons  and  effects  of  all 
the  English  whom  they  found  trading  with  those 
Indians,  and  they  built  a  chain  of  forts  from  Canada 
to  Mississippi,  to  prevent  -all  communication  between 
them ;  so  that  in  a  very  few  years,  all  the  eastern  as 
well  as  the  western  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were 
in  danger  of  being  ruined.     The  complaints  of  the 
English  government  to  the  French  ministry,  receiv- 
ed but  evasive  answers  or  vain  promises  of  amica- 
ble adjustment  attended  only  by  more  hostile  usur- 
pations.    General  orders  were  sent  accordingly  to 
all  the  English  governors  in  America  to  repel  force 
by  force.    Soon  after,  the  .governor  of  New  York 
was  directed  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  six  nations,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
off  from  the  French  interest  by  means  of  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  presents 
for  that  purpose.     He  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
to  desire  the  assistance  of  the  English  in  driving 
the  French  from  their  usurpations.    Colonel  Wash- 
ington, accordingly,  took  post  with  400  men  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  had  thrown  up 
Borne  works  forming  a  kind  of  fort,  which  he  called 
Fort  Necessity,  and  where  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  500  men  from  New  York.     Previous  to  the 
junction,  the  commander  of  the  French  setdements 
on  the  Ohio,  sent  to  him  a  French  officer  of  the 
name  of  Jumonville,  with  an  escort  of  thirty  men 
and  a  formal  summons  to  quit  the  fort,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was  built  upon  ground  belonging  to 
the  French  or  their  allies.    This  party  being  guilty, 
or_  at  least  accused  of  some  hostilities,  was  cut  off 
or  made  prisoners.    Jumonville  was  among  the  slain, 
and  his  death  has  always  been  represented  by  the 
French  as  a  wilful  murder.   The  chevalier  de  ViUiers, 
his  brother,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
strong  detachment  to  revenge  Jumonville  s  death. 
Washington,  who  has  since  attached  so  much  celt- 
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brity  to  his  name,  being  then  attacked  and  defeated 
by  a  superior  force,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  fort 
he  occupied,  though  it  was  unquestionably  within 
the  English  territory.  His  majesty  instructed  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  his  ambassador,  to  represent  it  at 
the  court  of  France  as  a  formal  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of  the  French 
East-India  Company  at  Pondicherry,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  two  Nabobs,  to  depose  that  of  Arcot, 
whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  attached  to  the 
English.  They  came  up  with  him  on  the  plains  of 
Arcot ;  his  army  was  routed,  and  he  himself  was 
killed;  but  his  son  made  his  escape,  and  took  shelter 
in  a  strong  place,  where  he  received  some  succours 
from  the  English.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Give,  the 
son  of  an  attorney  in  London,  who  had  gone  out  as 
clerk  or  writer  in  the  East-India  Company's  ser- 
vice, gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  conspicuous 
military  talents  he  was  naturally  endowed  with. 
Employed  at  first  as  a  volunteer,  with  a  very  incon- 
siderable force,  he  rapidly  raised  himself  to  com- 
mands of  greater  importance  by  the  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  his  victories  over  the  French,  till  the 
English  and  French  East-India  Companies  concluded 
a  convention  for  restoring  peace  to  that  country. 

The  settlement  of  the  quarrel  upon  the  bans  of 
the  river  Ohio,  was  daily  protracted  by  new  diffi- 
culties. Commissioners  had  been  appointed  and 
conferences  opened  at  Paris  to  determine  the  con- 
tests between  the  two  crowns,  relating  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia  ; 
a  country  which  had  frequently  changed  hands 
from  the  French  to  the  English,  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish back  again  to  the  French.  But  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  all  the 
country  included  ,within  the  ancient  limits  of  what 
was  called  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  was  ceded  to  the 
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English.  This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  but  the  bounds  intended  to  be 
fixed  by  the  two  nations  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
vince, were  not  distinctly  ascertained ;  thence  arose 
the  disputes  which  commissaries  appointed  on  both 
sides  were  to  adjust.  Those  sent  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  agreeably  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  itself,  assigned  as  the  ancient  limits  of  that 
country,  those  which  had  always  passed  as  such  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  which  the  two  crowns  had  frequently  declar- 
ed, and  the  French  particularly  often  allowed  to  be 
such.  To  this  statement,  supported  by  a  series  of 
authentic  documents,  the  French  commissaries 
chiefly  opposed  maps  which  were  confuted  by  con. 
trary  ones;  so  that  this  geographical  contest  be- 
came interminable.  In  the  mean  time  the  French 
were  building  forts  on  the  territories  of  the  British 
allies,  particularly  at  Niagara,  while  the  English, 
after  many  useless  complaints  to  the  French  gover- 
nors, erected  places  of  strength  and  security  on  the 
river  Ohio.  Three  English  Indian  traders,  taken  by 
the  French  on  the  Ohio,  had  been  carried  prisoners 
to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  sent  to  France ;  about 
the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  account,  some 
Englishmen  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Lord  Albe- 
marle claiming  them  as  British  subjects,  together 
with  the  restitution  of  their  effects,  and  that  the 
fort,  built  at  Niagara  should  be  instantly  razed, 
had  succeeded  on  the  first  point,  but  could  never 
obtain  any  decision  on  his  second  demand.  In  short, 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  every  thing  in  North 
America  seemed  to  prognosticate  war ;  yet  his  ma- 
jesty probably  entertaining  strong  hopes  of  bring- 
ing all  matters  to  a  conciliation,  declared  that  the 
continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  Europe,  remained  on  the  same  footing; 
and  assured  both  houses  of  his  steadiness  io  pursu* 
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ing  the  most  effectual  measures  to  preserve  to  his 
people  the  blessings  of  peace. 

This  long,  though  most  abridged  account,  de- 
serves the  more  attention,  that  the  litigations  eluci- 
dated by  it,  kid  the  great  foundation  of  the  hostili- 
ties that  immediately  followed. 

The  new  parliament  having  been  prorogued  on 
the  5th  of  June,  after  a  session  of  six  days,  met 
again  November  1 4th,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
long  in  his  speech  took  little  or  no  notice  of  the 
national  differences  with  France,  but  mentioned 
that  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  had  re- 
ceived very  little  alterations  since  their  last  meeting. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  supply  granted  this 
session,  was  4,073,779/. ;  one  million  of  which  was 
destined  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  augment  his 
forces  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  French  were  exerting  themselves  at  Brest 
and  other  of  their  ports,  in  fitting  out  a  powerful 
naval  armament,  on  board  of  which,  a  great  body 
of  troops  was  to  be  embarked ;  no  secret  was  even 
made  that  the  whole  was  designed  to  support  their 
settlements  in  North  America.  Amongst  the  ways 
and  means  to  procure  the  money  for  the  supply1,  one 
was,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  should 
be  raised  by  way  of  lottery ;  100,000/.  thereof  to 
be  deducted  for  the  prizes,  and  the  remaining 
900,000/,  to  be  charged  on  the  produce  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  ; 
the  tickets  to  be  10/.  each,  two  pounds  whereof  to 
be  paid  down  by  way  of  deposit  at  the  time  of  the 
subscription. 

Ami.  1755. 

On  the  27th  of  March  both  houses  are  acquainted 
by  a  message  from  his  majesty,  that  the  present 
situation  of  again  makes  it  requisite  to  augment  his 
2 
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forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  to  take  such  other! 
measures  as  may  best  tend  to  preserve  the  genera 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and 
possessions  of  his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to 
repel  any  attempts  whatsoever  that  may  be  made  to 
support  or  countenance  any  designs  which  may  be 
formed  ■  against  his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  million  already  men- 
tioned in  the  general  account  of  the  supplies,  was. 
voted,  as  well  as  a  most  dutiful  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty i  yet  the  strongest  assurances  were  given  at 
Paris  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  that  no  hostilities 
were  intended  by  France  against  Great  Britain  or 
her  dependencies.  The  same  assurances  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  British  ministry  by  the  duke  of 
Mirepoix,  the  French  ambassador.  The  prepara- 
tions, however,  were  so  notorious,  that  the  duke 
was  upbraided  at  St.  James's  for  his  insincerity,  and 
the  proofs  of  his  court's  double  dealing  were  laid 
before  him.  He  was  so  struck  with  them,  that  he 
went  over  to  France,  where  be  reproached  the  mini- 
stry for  having  made  him  the  tool  of  such  an  im- 
position. They  referred  him  to  the  king,  who 
ordered  him  to  return  to  England  with  fresh  assu- 
rances of  friendship  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  delivered 
them  when  positive  intelligence  was  received,  that 
a  French  fleet  from  Brest  and  Rochefort  was  ready 
to  sail,  with  a  great  number  of  land  forces  on  board. 
Upon  this,  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate, 
with  about  6000  men  on  board,  were  immediately 
fitted  out,  under  admiral  Boscawen,  who  Bailed  on 
the  23d  of  April,  and  was  reinforced  in  his  way  by 
admiral  Holborne  with  six  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  as  it  was  reported  or  supposed  that  the 
French  fleet  was  to  consist  of  '25  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  and  transports. 

The  king  put  an  end  to  the  session  on  the  35th  of 
April,  and  declared  in  his  speech  irom  the  throne* 
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that  he  had  roHgiously  adhered  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  made  it  his  care 
not  to  offend  or  injure  any  power  whatsoever ;  but 
never  could  entertain  the  thoughts  of  purchasing 
the  name  of  peace  at  the  expense,  of  suffering  en- 
croachments upon,  or  yielding  up  what  justly  be- 
longs to  Great  Britain,  either  by  ancient  possession, 
or  solemn  treaties ;  that  if  reasonable  and  honour- 
able terms  of  accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon, 
he  would  be  satisfied,  and  in  all  events  rely  on  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  the  effectual  support  of  his 
people,  and  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 
Three  days  after  his  majesty  set  out  for  Hanover. 

It  appears  that  the  French  court  still  entertained  the 
idea  that  Great  Britain,  out  of  tenderness  for  his  majes- 
ty's German  dominions,  might  be  terrified  into  a  re- 
laxation of  her  rights  in  America,  and  Mr.  deBussy, 
one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  foreign  department 
at  Versailles,  was  sent  to  Hanover,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  ferment  now  prevailing  in  England,  and 
to  propose  terms  of  conciliation.  The  duke  of 
Mirepoix  continued  in  his  pacific  assurances,  and 
had  frequent  conferences  with  the  British  ministry, 
who  at  last  openly  declared  to  him,  that  their  ad- 
mirals, particularly  fioscawen,  had  orders  to  fall 
upon  the  French  ships  wherever  they  could  meet 
with  them,  which  they  had  already  done  without 
any  opposition,  as  the  French  sea  officers  were 
ordered  to  surrender  without  any  resistance,  on  the 
supposition  that  all  ships  taken  previous  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  must  be  restored ;  and  Lewis  XV.  so. 
strictly  adhered  to  this  line  of  conduct,  that  an 
English  frigate  being  taken  by  a  French  one,  he 
ordered  her  to  be  released,  saying, "  that  he  would 
"  neither  make  war  in  time  of  peace,  nor  be  the 
"  foremost  in  Europe  towards  infringing  the  treaty 
<<  of  Aix-hvChapeUe."  (President  &t*a#t?$  Con.. 
timtation,  vol-iv.  jp,  STCkjt 
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When  the  declaration,  made  by  the  British  mini- 
stry to  the  duke  de  Mirepoix,  was  known  in  France, 
Mr.  de  Bussy  was  recalled  from  Hanover ;  and  the 
duke  made,  m  the  name  of  his  master,  a  formal 
declaration  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  that  the 
first  gun  that  was  fired  in  hostility  should  kindle  all 
Europe  into  a  war. 

This  menace,  far  from  intimidating  the  English, 
made  them  increase  and  accelrate  their  warlike  prepa- 
rations. The  press  for  seamen  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  in  Ire* 
land,  but  great  numbers  entered  voluntarily.  Such 
a  patriotic  spirit  prevailed,  that  almost  all  the  con- 
siderable towns  gave  large  rewards,  in  addition  to 
his  majesty's  bounty,  to  such  able  seamen  and  land- 
men as  would  enter  in  his  army  or  navy.  Other 
branches  of  the  public  service  went  on  with  the  same 
alacrity,  and  a  sum  of  almost  four  millions  instead 
of  one  was  subscribed  to  the  lottery.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the 
fine,  and  transports  for  about  3000  troops,  had 
sailed,  May  6,  to  North  America,  to  reinforce  and 
supply  with  stores  the  French  garrisons  in  Canada. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Dubois  de  la 
Mothe,  and  the  land  forces  were  under  baron 
Dieskau.  On  their  landing,  the  baron  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  marched  to  Fort  Duquesne,  where  the 
French  had  just  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
general  Braddock,  who  by  imprudently  neglecting 
to  employ  the  friendly  Indians  that  were  with  him 
in  reconnoitring,  or  as  an  advanced  guard,  in 'case 
of  ambuscade,  was  attacked  by  one,  which  was  so 
artfully  concealed,  that  his  officers  and  men  were 
falling  thick  about  him,  without  any  one  being  abb 
to  discover  the  hand  from  which  his  destruction 
came.  Braddock  himself  received  several  wounds, 
some  of  which  proved  mortal,  and  thus  wiped 
away  all  the  errors  of  bis  conduct  by  an  honourable 
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death  for  his  country.  A  sudden  panic  then  threw. 
into  disorder  the  rest  of  his  army  ;  they  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  after  having  sustained  a 
loss  of  about  700  men  in  killed  or  wounded. 
Another  engagement  soon  after  took  place,  when 
baron  Dieskau,  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  of 
between  2  and  3000  men,  having  put  to  rout  the 
English  troops,  pursued  them  with  impetuosity  as 
far  as  under  the  entrenchments  of  general  Johnson, 
who  commanded  the  expedition  destined  against 
Crown-Point;  but  there  the  French  met  with  a 
severe  repulse,  and  were  in  their  turn  pursued  with 
great  loss  by  the  provincial  troops.  Baron  Dieskau 
was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
above  800  or  his  men  were  cut  in  pieces.  In  the 
mean  time  colonel  Monkton  completely  succeeded 
m  driving  the  French  from  their  forts  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  particularly  that  of  Beau  Sejour. 

Thus  while  in  North  America  the  English  and  the 
French,  accusing  each  other  of  usurpation,  and  of 
course  of  offensive  hostilities,  respectively  qualified 
their  own  as  merely  defensive,  the  French  carefully 
declined  in  Europe  all  acts  of  aggression,  to  throw 
the  whole  odium  of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  English  on  their  part,  considering  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  in  America  as  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  represented 
their  own  naval  expeditions  against  them  as  just  and 
lawful  reprisals,  though  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  which  king  George  did  not  choose  to  proclaim, 
as  its  being  first  issued  by  the  French  would  have 
constituted  them  the  aggressors,  and  therefore  en- 
abled him  to  claim  from  other  powers  the  execution 
of  their  treaties  of  defensive  alliance  with  him.  His 
majesty  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  taking  into 
his  pay  8BO0  Hessian  troops. 
While  Boscawen's  fleet  by  before  Cape  Race,  on 
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the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  a  proper  station  for 
intercepting  the  enemy,  two  French  ships  of  Dubois 
de  la  Mothe's  squadron,  the  AJdde,  of  64  guns  and 
480  men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced  for  64  guns,  but 
mounting  only  22,  and  having  eight  companies  of 
land  forces  on  board,  with  abo^t  8000/.  fell  in  with 
a  part  of  the  English  fleet,  and  were  taken  after  a 
smart  engagement.  This  news  was  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  the  public  credit  in  England,  as  it  plainly 
proved  that  the  English  government  was  resolved  to 
observe  no  further  measures  with  the  French  but 
to  take  or  destroy  their  ships  wherever  they  could 
be  met  with.  The  French  trade  was  accordingly 
destroyed  every  where  by  the  English  cruisers,  and 
before  Christmas  no  fewer  than  300  merchant  ships, 
many  of  which  richly  laden,  and  8000  sailor*,  were 
carried  into  English  ports.  L'Espcrance,  another 
French  ship  or  the  line,  mounting  only  24  guns, 
though  pierced  for  64,  experienced  the  same  fate, 
November  11,  after  an  engagement  of  nearly  five 
hours,  against  the  Orford,  of  74  guns.  Viscount 
BouvUle,  who  commanded  l'Esperance,  struck  his 
flag  only  at  the  very  moment  when  his  ship  was 
ready  to  sink,  so  that  the  English  captain  had 
it  time  to  save  these  gallant  seamen, 
if  their  enemies  found  only  generous 
scere  admirers  of  their  noble  and 
e. 

e  news  of  admiral  Boscawen's  action 
French  ships  was  received  in  France, 
irepoix  was  recalled  from  London, 
t  complaints  against  such  a  breach  of 
The  war,  though  not  proclaimed, 
in,  the  king  thought  it  proper  not  to 
postpone  any  longer  his  return  to  his  British  do- 
minions.   He  arrived  at  Kensington  on  the  15th  of 
September,  where  the  treaty  he  had  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  empress  of  Russia  was  concluded  on 
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the  30th  of  the  same  month.  By  this  treaty  her 
Russian  majesty  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in 
Livonia,  40,000  foot,  with  the  necessary  artillery, 
and  15,000  horse,  as  also  forty  or  fifty  gallies  on 
the  coast  of  the  same  province,  to  be  ready  to  act 
in  case  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in 
Germany  should  be  invaded  on  account  of  the 
present  disputes,  and  provided  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty or  his  allies  should  be  somewhere  attacked. 
But  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  to  the  king  by  treaty 
from  the  empress  queen,  were  refused  by  her  mi- 

C,  under  pretence  that  as  the  present  contest  re- 
to  America  only,  it  was  not  a  case  to  which 
the  treaty  might  be  applicable. 

The  parliament  met  November  13;  both  houses 
in  their  addresses  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  all 
his  majesty's  measures,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
royal  firmness  in  sot  yielding  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  France  that  were  not  reasonable 
and  honourable,  and  for  exerting  his  royal  care  so 
powerfully  in  the  protection  of  bis  colonies.  In  the 
house  of  commons  the  address  met  with  some  op- 
position respecting  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and 
Russia;  it  passed,  however,  without  a  division  j" 
50,000  seamen,  Including  9138  marines,  and  54,263 
land  troops,  were  voted  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
well  as  the  subsidies  to  the  foreign  powers ;  and  the 
total  of  the  supply  granted  this  session  amounted  to 
no  less  than  7,239.117/.  4s.  6jd. 

At  this  period  the  whole  world  was  thrown  all  of 
a  sudden  into  the  most  dreadful  alarm  and  conster- 
nation by  that  tremendous  earthquake  which,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  shook  all  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  threatened  Spain  and  Portugal  with  utter 
destruction,  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruiq,  and  de- 
stroyed above  10,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

No  sooner  an  authentic  account  of  these  disasters 
reached  England,  than  the  king,  moved  with  the 
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greatest  concern  for  so  good  and  faithful  ally  as  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  for  the  distresses  to  which 
that  kingdom  and  its  capital  must  be  reduced, 
recommended  this  dreadful  calamity  to  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  message,  desiring  their  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  sending  such  speedy  and  effectual  re- 
lief as  might  be  suitable  to  such  an  affecting  and 
pressing  exigency.  This  message  being  read  in  the 
house,  produced  an  unanimous  address  of  thanks 
for  it  to  his  majesty,  and  a  sum  of  100,000/.  was 
immediately  voted  m  the  committee  of  supply  for 
assisting  the  distressed  people  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
next  day  the  king  went  to  the  house  orlords  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  Bill.  As  these  unfortunate  victims 
stood  chiefly  in  need  of  necessaries  of  Hie,  they  were 
supplied  with  great  provisions  of  corn,  flour,  rice, 
and  beef  from  Ireland,  with  an  eagerness  the  more 
remarkable  that,  at  that  time,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  themselves  greatly  distressed  for  want  of 
corn. 

History  bowing  with  due  reverence  at  these  awful 
warnings  of  divine  wrath,  and  deploring  their  fatal 
consequences,  contemplates  and  records  with  delight 
these  instances  of  national  humanity  exhibited  by  a 
generous  people,  forgetting  their  own  wants  to  re- 
lieve those  of  another  nation  in  distress,  and  readily 
acting  the  part  of  a  bountiful  providence  towards  alt 
unfortunate  sufferers.  In  the  course  of  these  annals, 
and  in  the  accounts  relating  to  the  events  of  the 
present  year  1811,  it  will  be  found  that  Portugal, 
desolated  again  by  another  scourge,  no  less  destruc- 
tive than  an  earthquake,  has  been  equally  relieved 
by  all  classes  of  the  English  nation,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  evince,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  that  her  sons  are  far  from  being  degene- 
rated. 

The  public  debt  on  the  31st  of  December 
amounted  to  72,949,986/.  8s.  2  id. 
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Hie  mutiny  bill,  passed  this  session,  enacted,  as 
the  last,  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  raised  in 
America  by  authority  of  the.  respective  governors  or 
governments  there,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  same  penalties  and 
punishments  as  the  British  forces  were  liable  to ; 
and  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  renewing  of 
his  majesty's  land  forces,  it  was  further  enacted,  that 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  present  act 
should  be  empowered  to  raise  and  levy  within  their 
respective  jurisdiction,  such  able-bodied  men  as  did 
not  follow  any  lawful  calling  or  employment,  and 
might  order  whoever  and  whenever  they  pleased, 
a  general  search  to  be  made  for  such  persons,  in 
order  to  their  being  brought  before  them  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  when  found  to  be  within  the  above 
description  to  be  deemed  listed  soldiers,  and  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  his  majesty's  service  by  any  process 
Other  than  for  some  criminal  matter;  a  measure 
which  shewed  plainly  both  the  zeal  of  the  parliament 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  their 
confidence  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the 
ministry,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  and  enterpris- 
ing administration,  this  act,  which  was  to  continue 
in  force  till  the  end  of  the  next  sesssion,  might  have 
been  used  very  inconsistently  with  the  constitutional 
security  and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Harrington, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  attended  with  the 
happiest  success.  By  his  steady  and  disinterested 
conduct,  his  candour  and  humanity,  the  Irish  were 
not  only  brought  to  a  better  temper  among  them- 
selves, but  to  a  full  acquiescence  in  the  measures  of 

England. 
A  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  Use,  under  the 
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command  of  admiral  Byng,  is  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  directions  to  the  admiral  for  going 
on  instantly  to  Minorca,  if  no  French  squadron  had 
passed  the  Straits,  and  to  exert  his  utmost  vigilance 
in  protecting  that  island,  and  also  Gibraltar,  from 
any  hostile  attempt.  He  arrives  at  Gibraltar*  May 
2,  and  there  receives  the  news  that  la  Galissoniere 
the  French  admiral,  had  sailed  from  Toulon  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  a  large  num- 
ber of  transports,  having  on  board  12,000  men,  and 
instead  of  steering  to  America,  as  it  was  appre- 
hended, had  landed  the  troops  at  Minorca,  and  in- 
vested Fort  St.  Philip. 

While  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  in  England 
about  the  event  of  this  expedition,  the  system  of 
affairs  in  Europe  was  entirely  changed)  owing  to  a 
discovery  made  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  a  secret 
envoy  had  been  employed  for  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Petersburgh,  on  the  part  of  France,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrian  minister  in  bringing  the  empress 
of  Russia  .into  their  measures,  and  in  which  they 
had  completely  succeeded.  His  Prussian  majesty 
plainly  perceived  that  should  the  Russians,  in  the 
pay  of.  Great  Britain,  get  footing  in  Germany,  his 
own  situation,  and  particularly  his  claim  on  Silesia, 
might  become  more  precarious',  that  the  czarina 
had  declared  she  was  ready  to  send  20,000  more 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  than  had 
.been  stipulated.  This  apprehension  determined  his 
Prussian  majesty  to  issue  a  solemn  protestatio» 
against  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  troops  into 
Germany,  declaring'  that  he  would  draw  the  sword 
.against  the  French,  as  readily  as  against  any  others.. 
As  necessity  alone  had  ever  induced  king  George 
to  apply  for  Russian  auxiliaries,  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying them  naturally  prompted  him  to  second  the 
views  of  his  nephew,  as  they  had  now  a  common 
cause,  the  prevention  of  foreign  troops  getting  ibot- 
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ing  in  Germany.  A  convention  was  therefore  en- 
tered into  between  them,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  their  majesties  having  always  much  at 
heart  the  welfare  and  safety  of  Germany,  their 
common  country,  and  being  extremely  desirous  of 
maintaining  her  peace  and  tranquillity,  had  agreed 
upon  a  convention  of  neutrality,  which  related  only 
to  Germany,  and  by  which  their  majesties  bound 
themselves  not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  of  any  na- 
tion whatsoever  to  enter  Germany,  or  pass  through 
it,  but  to  oppose  them  in  all  cases  with  all  their 
power,  in  order  to  secure  Germany  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  maintain  her  fundamental  laws  and 
constitution,  and  preserve  her  peace  uninterrupted, 
which  was  the  sole  object  of  the  convention.  Their 
majesties  adjusted  at  the  same  time  some  differences 
existing  between  them,  concerning  certain  sums  of 
monej  due  to  their  respective  subjects. 

This  treaty  being  brought  afterwards  into  a  regular 
form,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons, 
May  II,  with  a  message  from  the  king,  expressing 
his  desire  of  being  enabled  to  make  good  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into  by  this  treaty,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary,  to  dis- 
appoint or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his 
enemies.  This  message  was  answered  by  a  most 
dutiful  address,  and  by  an  immediate  and  unani- 
mous vote  of  one  million  for  such  measures  as  might 
be  necessary  for  defeating  the  enemy's  designs,  and 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require  ;  this  vote 
was  paised,  May  13,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  20,000/.  more  were  voted,  for  making  good 
his  majesty's  engagements  with  the  king  of  Prussia. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Mr.  Rouille,  the 
French  minister,  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  had,  by  bis  master's  orders  written  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fox,  lately  appointed  secretary  of  state,  ac- 
cusing the  proceedings  of  the  English  by  sea,  as 
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being  no  better  than  piracies,  and  demanded  a  sig- 
nal reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag, 
and.  the  damages  done  to  his  subjects,  as  well  as  im- 
mediate and  full  restitution  of  all  the  French  ships, 
and  of  all  the  officers,  soldiers,  mariners,  guns, 
stores,  merchandizes,  and  goods  of  any  kind,  be- 
longing to  them,  insinuating,  that  upon  such  a  resti- 
tution the  king  of  France  would  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  for  further  satisfaction  legally 
due  to  him,  and  to  have  the  discussions  relating  to 
America  determined  by  an  equitable  and  solid  ac- 
commodation ;  but  that  the  refusal  of  the  king  of 
England  to  comply  with  these  demands,  would  be 
considered  by  his  most  christian  majesty  as  the  most 
authentic  declaration  of  war,  and  as  a  formed  de- 
sign in  the  court  of  London  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Fox's  answer  to  this  tetter 
was,  that  though  his  Britannic  majesty  continued 
desirous  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
was  disposed  to  consent  to  an  equitable  and  solid 
accommodation,  he  could  not  grant  the  restitution 
asked  for  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  any  nego- 
tiation, his  majesty  having  taken  no  step  but  what 
the  hostilities  begun  by  France  in  the  time  of  pro* 
found  peace  (of  which  he  had  the  most  authentic 
proofs),  and  what  bis  majesty  owed  to  his  own 
honour,  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  his  crown,  and  the  security  of  his  kingdoms  ren- 
dered just  and  indisputable. 

Matters  being  brought  to  this  point,  each  power 
set  about  drawing  memorials  and  manifestos.  The 
king  of  France  ordered  all  British  subjects  to  leave 
his  dominions,  issued  out  orders  for  reprisals,  gave 
extraordinary  encouragement  to  privateers,  and  dis- 
posed every  thing  towards  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
war  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  England,  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  whole  nation  against  France 
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manifested  itself  in  the  general  eagerness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  inlist  themselves  as  recruits  both  for  sea  and 
land  service ;  a  great  many  among  them  who  were 
born  to  estates,  or  brought  up  to  trades,  entered 
on  board  privateers,  of  which  great  numbers  were 
fitted  out ;  many  of  SO,  and  several  between  30 
and  50  guns. 

The  English  minister  at  the  Hague  was  ordered  to 
make  a  requisition  of  the  6000  troops,  which  the 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  furnish  pursuant  to  their 
treaties  with  Great  Britain.  But  they  had  now 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and 
were  already  speculating  on  the  immense  profits  they 
imagined  they  could  derive  from  carrying  on  the 
French  trade  during  the  approaching  war.  They 
accordingly  declared  their  resolution  of  remaining 
neutral,  and  not  to  depart  from  it  until  they  were 
obliged  to  do  so  by  good  faith  and  the  religion  of 
inviolable  engagements,  which  they  lay  under  by 
treaty  to  several  powers.  Though  the  Dutch  ex- 
pressed so  much  regard  for  their  treaties  with  other 
powers,  and  none  at  all  for  that  which  they  had  con- 
tracted with  Great  Britain,  the  French  court  found 
this  answer  a  little  too  indefinite,  and  imperiously 
demanded  a  categorical  declaration  as  to  the  suc- 
cours which  their  High  Mightinesses  were  to  furnish 
to  England,  otherwise  threatening  them  with  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  British  ministry,  appre- 
hending that  the  Dutch,  awed  by  France,  might  be 
induced  to  a  positive  acknowledgement  in  her 
favour,  prevented  it  by  directing  the  British  mini- 
ster at  the  Hague,  to  desist  from  his  demand  of  the 
(JOOO  men  ;  so  that  the  Dutch  came  to  a  formal 
resolution  of  continuing  neutral. 

War  is  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  with  great 

solemnity  against  France,  May  18;  and  the  lords 

of  the  Admiralty  are  empowered  to  grant  letters  of 

marque  against  the  French,  who,  on  their  part, 
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begin  to  repair  and  fortify  Dunkirk,  seize  many 
English  vessels  in  the  different  ports  of  that  king- 
dom, and  send  their  crews  to  prison.  The  French 
king  issues  an  edict  inviting  his  subjects  to  equip 
privateers,  offering  a  premium  of  forty  livres  for 
every  gun,  and  as  much  for  every  man  they  should 
take  from  the  enemy.  A  formidable  squadron  with 
a  great  number  of  transports  are  equipped  at  Brest, 
and  a  strong  body  of  hnd  forces  is  assembled  thither, 
threatening  Great  Britain  with  invasion. 

The  Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  together 
with  the  usual  detachment  of  artillery,  which  his 
majesty  had  sent  for  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  both  houses,  for  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  threatened  invasion  from  France, 
land  to  the  number  of  J  000,  at  Chatham,  May  21, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  many  people,  who  con- 
sidered as  a  disgrace  that  they  should  owe  their  se- 
curity to  German  mercenaries,  and  this  discontent 
naturally  emerged  in  proportion  as  the  fears  of  an 
invasion  subsided.  Accounts  are  received  from 
America,  respecting  the  taking  of  Oswego  by  the 
French. 

The  parliament  is  prorogued,  June  30.  Four 
ships  of  the  line,  with  transports  and  troops  on 
board,  are  sent  to  reinforce  admiral  Byng's  squa- 
dron in  the  Mediterranean.  Next  day  accounts  are 
received  that  admiral  Byng  had  fallen  in  with  the 
French  squadron,  rather  superior  to  his  own  in 
weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men,  and  that 
neither  had  done  much  damage  to  the  other.  The 
particulars  of  this  engagement,  such  as  given  by  the 
admiral  himself,  appearing  unsatisfactory  to  his 
majesty,  the  admirals  ll.iv.ke  and  Saunders,  and 
lord  Tyrawley,  are  sent,  the  two  former  to  succeed 
admiral  Byng  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
latter  to  succeed  general  Fowke  in  the  government 
of  Gibraltar.     Admiral  Hawke  was  directed  to  send 
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home  admiral  Byng  in  arrest ;  and  on  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  committed  close  prisoner  in  an 
fc  apartment  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  prosecuted  with 
unremitting  vigour  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's  fort,  in 
Minorca,  whose  garrison  did  not  exceed  four  regi- 
ments, whereas  the  nature  of  the  works  required  at 
least  double  the  number  j  and  even  of  these,  above 
forty  officers  were  absent.  The  chief  engineer  was 
lame  by  the  gout,  and  the  general  himself  disabled 
by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  They  made,  however, 
the  most  obstinate  resistance,  but  being  invested 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  mareschal  de  Richelieu,  and  plied  incessantly 
from  sixty-two  battering  cannon,  and  a  propor- 
tional number  of  mortars  and  howitzers,  they  sur- 
rendered towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  ob- 
tained honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  gallant  defence.  The  loss  of  Mi- 
norca was  felt  in  England  as  a  national  disgrace,  and 
excited  a  general  clamour  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment against  admiral  Byng,  who  had  retreated  from 
the  French  squadron. 

The  first  prosecution  that  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  that  against  general  Fowke,  now  brought 
to  trial  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  accus- 
ed of  having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  government 
respecting  the  relief  of  Minorca.  The  question 
being  put  to  acquit  or  suspend  him  for  one  year,  the 
court  was  equally  divided j  but  the  president's  cast- 
ing vote  decided  the  question  against  the  prisoner, 
and  the  king  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
service. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Suba  of  Bengal,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  invested  Calcutta,  which 
was  then  in  no  posture  of  defence.  The  governor 
abandoned  the  fort  with  some  principal  persons  re- 
nding in  the  settlement,  and' took  refuge  on  board  a 
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ship  in  the  river,  carrying  along  with  them  their 
most  valuable  effects  and  the  books  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  assisted  by  a 
few  gallant  officers  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  main- 
tained the  p'ace  with  uncommon  courage  against 
several  attacks,  until,  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  was  obliged  to  submit,  on  the  promise  of 
the  Suba  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him  or 
his  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  were  driven,  to 
the  number  of  146  persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a 
place  called  the  Black  Hole  Prison,  a  cube  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward, the  only  quarters  from  which  they  could  ex- 
pect the  least  refreshing  air.  Out  of  these  hapless 
victims  no  less  than  123  died  during  the  night  in  the 
horrid  agonies  of  thirst,  rage,  and  suffocation.  The 
survivors  were  released  next  morning,  but  Mr.  Hol- 
well and  three  of  his  friends  were  loaded  with  fet- 
ters, and  conveyed  three  miles  from  the  Indian 
camp,  where  they  toy  all  night  exposed  to  a  severe 
rain,  and  were  brought  back  to  town  the  following 
day  under  the  scorching  beams  of  a  sun  intensely 
hot,  to  be  embarked  in  an  open  boat  for  Muxada- 
vad,  the  capital  of  Bengal.  They  underwent  such 
cruel  treatment  and  misery  in  their  passage,  that  the 
particulars  would  be  too  shocking  to  relate. 

In  England,  the  riots  on  account  of  the  dearness 
of  corn  rise  iu  many  places  to  a  greater  height  than 
ever ;  the  regular  troops  are  employed  in  suppress- 
ing them,  and  a  proclamation  is  published  for  put- 
ting the  laws  in  speedy  and  effectual  execution 
against  the  forestallers  and  engrossers  of  corn.  The 
fear  of  an  invasion  being  now  much  abated,  and 
Hanover  being  supposed  in  greater  danger,  the 
Hanoverian  auxiliaries  are  sent  back  to  their 
country. 

An  account  comes  from  vice-admiral  Watson  in 
the  past  Indies,  that  he  had  taken  and  demolished 
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Geriah  Fort  belonging  to  Tulagee  Angria,  who  was 
treating  with  the  Mahrattas,  to  whom  he  intended 
to  surrender  the  fort. 

The  parliament  meets  December  2nd,  and  is  open- 
ed with  a  most  popular  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  house  of  commons,  after  voting  the  usual  ad- 
dress, resolves,  itself  into  a  committee  to  deliberate 
on  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  relating  to  the 
dearth  of  corn ;  and  a  bill  is  immediately  framed  to 
prohibit  for  a  limited  time,  the  exportation  of  corn, 
malt,  meal,  flour,  bread,  biscuit  and  starch.  In  the 
mean  time  a  resolution  is  unanimously  taken  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty,  that  an  embargo  might  be  forth- 
with laid  upon  all  ships  laden  with  these  commodi- 
ties to  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  king  immediately  complies 
with  this  demand. 

Mr.  Fox  having  resigned  the  seals  as  one  of  his 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  he  is  succeed- 
ed in  the  office  December  4th,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
inferior  promotions  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  famous  adventurer  Theodore,  the  son  of 
baron  Newhoff,  bora  at  Metz  in  1669,  who  had 
succeeded  by  his  intrigues  to  be  elected  and  crown- 
ed king  of  Corsica,  April  15th,  1736,  by  the  Corsi- 
can  mal-contents,  died  in  London,  December  11th, 
immediately  after  leaving  the  king's  bench  prison, 
by  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  insolvency,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  registered  his  kingdom  of  Cor- 
sica for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

Admiral  Byng  is  brought  to  bis  trial  December 
27th,  before  the  court  martial  ordered  for  that 
purpose  on  board  the  St.  George  in  Portsmouth 
harbour. 

The  committee  of  supply  being  appointed,  55,000 
sailors,  including  marines  and  40,749  land  forces, 
are  voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
supply  for  the  maintenance  of  these  forces  as  well 
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as  for  the  troops  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  for  the 
ordnance  and  the  levy  of  new  regiments,  to  pay  the 
subsidies,  and  defray  all  other  expenses,  amounted 
to  8,350,325/,  9s.  3d. ;  and  the  funds  established  for 
it,  presented  an  overplus  of  338,726*  10*.  id.  in 
case  the  lottery,  which  was  founded  on  a  new  plan, 
should  not  succeed. 

Arm.  1757, 

The  scarcity  of  corn  still  continuing  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  all  possible  measures  were  taken  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Several  bilk  were  passed 
for  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  for  removing,  during  a  limited 
time,  the  duty  then  payable  upon  foreign  corn  and 
flour  imported,  permitting  such  as  had  been  or 
should  be  taken  from  the  enemy  to  be  landed  and 
expended  in  the  kingdom,  duty  free;  it  was  like- 
wise resolved  that  no  spirits  should  be  distilled  from 
wheat,  barley,  malt,  and  all  grain  whatsoever,  for  3, 
limited  time. 

The  king  sends  a  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, informing  them  that  the  formidable  prepa- 
rations of  France  and  her  allies,  threaten  Europe 
in  general  with  the  most  alarming  consequences ; 
and  as  they  are  bent  against  the  dominions  of  Ha- 
nover and  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty 
confides  that  the  commons  will  assist  him  in  form- 
ing and  maintaining  an  ar-iy  of  observation,  and 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  which  is  immediately  complied  with. 

A  strict  inquiry  was  now  entered  into  by  the 
house  of  commons  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  and  of  the  late  board  of  admiralty,  from 
the  time  that  they  received  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  French  intending  to  invade  Minorca,  to  the 
time  of  the  action  between  admiral  Byng  and  La, 
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Galissoniere.  But  after  the  most  assiduous  scrutiny 
and  long  debates  on  all  the  papers  laid  before  them, 
no  discovery  was  made  to  ground  any  reproach 
against  the  ministry. 

Admiral  Byng,  after  a  very  long  trial,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  for  having, 
in  their  opinion,  fallen  under  part  of  the  twelfth 
article  of  war,  by  not  doing  his  utmost  to  engage 
the  enemy ;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court 
that  he  acted  either  through  cowardice  or  disaffec- 
tion, they  unanimously  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
an  intercession  which  had  generally,  if  not  always, 
prevailed  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  any  thing 
favourable  for  the  criminal  had  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  But  the  cry  of  vengeance  was 
loud  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  was 
given  to  understand,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  execution  of  admiral  Byng  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  appease  the  people  and  to  revive 
their  confidence  towards  the  government.  How- 
ever, the  king  being  informed  that  a  member  of 
parliament  who  had  sat  upon  the  court  martial, 
had  made  application  to  the  house  of  commons  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  of  several  other  members  of 
that  court,  to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secrecy 
imposed  on  courts-martial,  that  they  might  disclose 
the  grounds  on  which  sentence  of  death  had  pass- 
ed on  admiral  Byng,  and  perhaps  discover  such 
circumstances  as  might  show  the  sentence  to  be  im- 
proper ;  his  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  importing  that  though  he  had  determin- 
ed to  let  the  law  take  its  course  towards  admiral 
Byng,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  the  contrary, 
yet,  as  a  member  of  the  house  had  expressed  some 
scruples  about  the  sentence,  his  majesty  had  thought 
fit  to  respite  its  execution,  that  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  by  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  court  martial,  whether  admiral  Byng 
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had  been  justly  condemned  or  not.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  accordingly  to  release  the  members  of 
the  court  martial  from  the  oath  of  secresy,  and 
passed  through  the  lower  house  without  opposition. 
But  in  the  house  of  lords  it  was  found  destitute  of 
a  proper  foundation,  and  having  examined  the 
members  of  the  court  martial,  they  declared  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  passing  such  a  bill,  which 
therefore  they  almost  unanimously  rejected,  and  ad- 
miral Byng  was  executed  March  14th. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  went  on  very  briskly  be* 
tween  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in  Germany,  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  magnanimously  rejected  a 
neutrality  which  was  offered  him  for  the  electorate 
of  Hanover. 

A  general  clamour  of  dissatisfaction  had  been 
raised  last  year  by  a  series  of  disappointments  and 
miscarriages  which  were  imputed  to  want  of  intelli- 
gence, sagacity  and  vigour  in  the  administration  ; 
so  that  the  ministers  had  found  no  other  possible 
means  to  continue  in  office  than  to  admit  into  a 
share  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge,  the  two  most  illustrious  patriots  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  and  no  less  admired  for  their 
talents  than  esteemed  for  their  integrity.  The  for- 
mer was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  the  other 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire had  succeeded  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
their  friends  were  vested  with  other  honourable, 
though  subordinate  offices.  These  alterations  in 
the  administration  had  taken  place  in  the  month  of 
November  last.  But  the  amalgamation  of  the  new 
with  the  old  members  of  the  cabinet  proved  so 
difficult  a  task  and  so  troublesome  to  the  king,  that 
on  the  5th  of  April,  after  a  trial  of  about  five 
months,  he  ordered  Mr.  Pitt  to  resign  the  seals  of 
his  office  ;  lord  Mansfield  was  appointed  pro  tem- 
pore to  succeed  Mr.  Legge  in  the  office  of  chan- 
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cellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  a  new  board  of  ad- 
miralty was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
placed  the  eail  of  Winchelsea.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge  a  few  days  after  their  resignation  were  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  at 
a  court  of  common  council,  when  only  one  person 
heid  up  his  hand  against  the  resolution. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  sets  out  for  Harwich 
in  his  way  to  Hanover,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  of  observation. 

Admiral  Holbourne,  with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  transports,  sails  from  Cork  for  America  May 
7th.  His  majesty  sends  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  desiring  to  be  enabled  to  assist  the  East 
India  Company  in  defraying  the  expense  of  a  mili- 
tary force  in  the  East  Indies  to  be  maintained  by  . 
them  in  lieu  of  the  English  troops  which  had  been 
by  his  orders  withdrawn  from  those  settlements. 
The  importance  of  the  war  daily  increasing,  the 
king,  by  another  message,  represents  the  necessity 
of  his  being  enabled  to  defray  any  extraordinary 
expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  de- 
feat any  enterprizes  of  his  enemies,  and  as  the  exi- 
gency of  affairs  may  require.  Both  these  messages 
are  complied  with  by  the  house  of  commons.  They 
grant  a  million  on  credit  to  be  applied  as  the  exi- 
gences of  the  state  may  require ;  50,000/.  for  the 
Americans,  and  20,000/  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  towns  of  Norwich,  Exeter,  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  and  many  other  corporations,  follow  the  ex. 
ample  of  the  city  of  London,  in  presenting  Mr.  Pil£ 
and  Mr.  Legge  with  their  freedom ;  ana  the  king 
is  solicited  to  restore  them  to  their  former  employ- 
ments, by  a  great  number  of  loyal  addresses,  as  the 
only  means  to  secure  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
to  answer  the  public  expectation  of  the  speedy  and 
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successful  issue  of  a  war  hitherto  attended  with  dis- 
graces and  misfortunes.  Mr.  Pitt  is  accordingly  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  June  29th; 
a  new  board  of  treasury  is  appointed  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  at  his  head ;  Mr.  Legge  is  restored  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
Anson  is  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The  late  minis- 
try continued  in  the  other  places  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  however  unpopular  they  might  appear, 
still  they  possessed  sufficient  influence  in  the  privy 
council,  and  credit  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  to 
thwart  every  measure  in  which  they  did  not  par- 
take. A  salutary  coalition,  the  necessity  of  which 
a  recent  experience  had  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
took  place  between  them  and  the  new  ministers. 
The  king,  on  his  part,  took  care  equally  to  gratify 
in  his  favours  the  adherents  of  both  parties ;  so 
that  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
among  them,  and  produced  such  good  effects  as  to 
exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

His  majesty  puts  an  end  to  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment July  '2nd. 

A  powerful  fleet  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  are 
ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea  on  the 
shortest  notice,  for  a  secret  expedition  planned 
against  Rochefort.  The  naval  armament,  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
fire  ships,  bomb  ketches,  and  transports,  is  put  un- 
der the  command  of  sir  Edward  Hawke  and  rear- 
admiral  Knowles.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  is  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  consisting  of 
between  6  and  7000  men.  On  this  occasion,  near 
2000  seamen  were  pressed  on  the  river  Thames. 
The  fleet,  after  various  impediments,  which  ob- 
structed the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  got  under 
sail  on  the  8th  of  September.  They  returned  to  St. 
Helens  from  Basque  Road  without  having  effected 
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or  even  attempted  a  landing;  all  that  they  had 
done,  was  their  demolishing  and  blowing  up  a  fort 
upon  the  little  isle  of  Aix,  situated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Chareate. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  raised  a  general  fer- 
ment in  England.  The  ministry  and  with  them  the 
national  voice,  exclaimed  against  the  commanding 
officers,  and  the  military  men  retorted  the  accu- 
sation by  laying  the  blame  on  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprize.  His  majesty  ordered  a  board  composed 
p(  three  general  officers,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  sir  John  Mordaunt  ;  and  the  result  of  their  re- 
port was,  that  he  should  be  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial. He  was  accordingly  brought  to  his  trial  and 
unanimously  acquitted. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  returns  from  Germany 
October  II th.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  admiral 
Boscawen  sail  upon  a  new  expedition. 

The  campaign  in  America  was  attended  with  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace  for  the  English  arms.  With 
an  evident  superiority  over  the  enemy,  an  army  of 
20,000  regular  troops,  a  great  number  of  provin- 
cial forces,  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  of  country  was  abandoned,  and 
the  fort  William  Henry  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  forces  under  the  command  of  the  marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  who  covered  himself  with  glory  by 
the  bold  and  successful  attempt  of  crossing,  by 
swimming  the  river  Cliavoguen  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Canadians,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
the  English  army  with  Fort  George.  As  to  the 
naval  transactions,  the  British  squadron  appeared 
off  LouUbourg  on  the  20th  of  August,  but  finding 
there  the  French  admiral  with  a  force  greatly  supe- 
rior, admiral  Holbourn  made  immediately  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Halifax.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, being  reinforced  with  four  ships  of  the  line, 
he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  but  found  the 
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French  admiral  too  prudent  to  hazard  an  unneces- 
sary battle.  The  English  squadron  continued  cruizing 
thereabouts,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  dread- 
ful storm ;  one  of  their  ships  was  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks,  and  half  her  crew  drowned.  Eleven  ships 
were  dismasted,  others  threw  their  guns  overboard, 
and  all  returned  in  a  very  shattered  condition  to 
England. 

In  the  East  Indies,  admiral  Watson  and  colonel 
Clive,  advancing  to  Calcutta,  at  the  latter  end  of 
December  1756,  had  taken  in  24  hours  Busbudgia, 
a  place  of  great  strength,  though  very  ill  defended. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  the  admiral  with  two  ships 
appeared  before  Calcutta,  while  colonel  CHve  in- 
vested the  town  on  the  other  side.  The  attack  was 
conducted  with  such  vigour  and  impetuosity,  that 
in  less  than  two  hours  the  place  and  fort  were  aban- 
doned. They  found  in  the  fort  i>l  pieces  of  can- 
non, 4  mortars,  abundance  of  ammunition,  stores, 
and  provision,  with  every  requisite  for  sustaining 
an  obstinate  siege.  A  few  days  after,  Hughley,  a 
city  of  great  trade,  where  the  Nabob  had  his  store- 
houses of  salt,  and  vast  granaries  for  the  support 
of  his  army,  was  reduced  with  as  little  difficulty. 
The  viceroy  or  Suba  of  Bengal,  incensed  at  the  al- 
most instantaneous  loss  of  all  his  conquests,  reject- 
ed all  overtures  of  accommodation  proposed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  company,  and  assembled  an  army 
of  20,000  horse  and  15,000  foot,  fully  resolved  to 
expel  the  English  out  of  his  dominions.  He  ad- 
vanced to  CiTcutta  with  this  formidable  force,  and 
encamped  about  a  mite  from  the  town.  Colonel 
Clive  having  obtained  from  the  admiral  a  reinforce* 
nient:  of  600  men  drafted  from  the  different  slfips, 
he  drew  out  his  little  army,  marched  in  three  co- 
lumns to  the  enemy,  and  began  the  attack  so  vigo- 
rously, that  the  Suba  retreated  after  a  feeble  resis- 
tance with  the  loss  of  1000  men  killed,  wounded, 
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or  taken  prisoners,  500  horses,  great  number  of 
draft  bullocks,  and  four  elephants.  This  victory, 
though  not  so  decisive  as  could  be  wished,  was 
sufficient  to  intimidate  the  viceroy  into  honourable 
and  advantageous  concessions  to  the  company.  He 
desired  the  negotiation  might  be  renewed,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  treaty  was  concluded. 

Colonel  Give  being  reinforced  by  800  men  from 
Bombay,  began  his  march  to  Chandernagor,  situat- 
ed higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta,  of  considera- 
ble strength,  and  the  most  important  settlement 
possessed  by  the  French  in  the  bay.  Admiral 
Watson  having  removed  several  booms  across  the 
river,  and  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel  to  obstruct 
his  passage,  advanced  with  three  men  of  war,  and 
drew  up  in  a  line  before  the  fort,  which  he  bat- 
tered for  three  hours,  while  colonel  Clive  making 
his  approaches  on  the  land  side,  played  vigorously 
from  the  batteries  he  had  raised.  A  flag  of  truce 
was  soon  waved  over  the  walls,  and  the  place  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation  at  the  latter  end  of  March. 
Though  the  artillery,  stores,  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
and  money  found  in  that  place  were  considerable, 
the  principal  advantage  arose  from  the  ruin  of  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ganges,  which 
could  not  but  interfere  with  the  English  commerce 
in  those  parts. 

At  this  juncture,  the  principal  officers  in  the 
Viceroy's  army  and  in  his  court,  seeing  his  new  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  knowing  his  perfidy,  were 
sensible  that  the  peace  of  the  country  could  never 
be  restored  unless  either  the  "English  were  expelled, 
or  the  Suba  deposed,  and  as  they  were  disgusted 
with  his  haughtiness,  brutality,  and  oppression, 
they  concerted  a  plan  for  divesting  him  of  all  his 
power.  The  conspiracy  was  conducted  by  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  his  prime  minister  and  commander,  a 
nobleman  of  gre.it  influence  and  authority  in  the 
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province.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  the  Eng- 
lish Company,  who  plainly  perceived  at  that  time 
that  the  Suba,  extremely  dilatory  in  the  execution 
of  several  articles  of  the  treaty,  sought  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  as  soon  as  his  projects  were  ripe 
for  execution.  They  knew  likewise  that  French 
emissaries  cajoled  him  with  promises  that  he  should 
soon  be  joined  by  such  a  body  of  their  European 
troops,  as  would  enable  him  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  English.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  a  treaty- 
was  concluded  between  Ali  Khan  and  the  English 
Company ;  in  consequence  of  which,  colonel  Clive, 
having  defeated  the  Suba's  army,  marched  to  Mux- 
adavad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Ali  Khan  and  the  mal-contents ;  there 
he  solemnly  proceeded  to  depose  the  Suba,  and  with, 
the  same  ceremony  substituted  Ali  Khan  in  hb 
room.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  people,  as 
Suba  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and 
granted  the  company  all  the  privileges  they  could 
wish  for. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  defeated  at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French  army, 
much  superior  in  number,  and  commanded  by  the 
mareschal  d'Estres,  who  drove  him  towards  Srade, 
into  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac,  where  the  duke  was  un- 
able by  his  situation  to  retire,  or  by  his  strength  to 
advance. 

On  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  protector  of  Bremen  and 
Verticil,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  signs  at  Closter- 
seven  a  convention  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  with 
the  duke  de  Richelieu,  now  in  possession  of  that 
electorate.  By  this  convention,  concluded  Septem- 
ber 8th,  the  allied  troops,  composing  the  Hanoverian 
army  to  the  number  of  38,000  men,  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  are  sent  back  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries.   On'  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  magis- 
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tracy  of  Hanover  are  ordered  by  the  French'to  de- 
liver in  exact  lists  of  the  revenues,  casualties,  and 
other  effects  of  the  electorate.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland returns  from  Germany. 

An  account  is  received,  that  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
had  attacked  at  Rosbach  the  combined  army,  con- 
sisting of  40,000  French  and  25,000  Imperialists, 
under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  and  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Hildburgs-Hausen,  and  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  killed  nearly  SOOO  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  taken  8000  prisoners,  64  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  number  of  standards  and  colours. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  no  sooner  heard  that  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
was  in  agitation,  than  he  wrote  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  king  George,  complaining  that  after  hav- 
ing at  his  instigation  brought  upon  him  all  the  force 
of  Europe j  and  while  he  was  going  to  fight  the  king 
of  England's  battles,  his  majesty  could  think  of 
ingloriously  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  ene- 
mies. '*  Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  your  majes- 
"  ty  can  have  so  little  fortitude  and  constancy  as 
"  to  be  dispirited  by  a  small  reverse  of  fortune  ? 
"  Are  affairs  so  ruinous  that  they  cannot  be  repair- 
**  ed  ?  I  hope  your  majesty  will  consider  the  step 
**  you  have  made  me  hazard,  and  remember  that 
"  you  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  misfortunes  now 
**  impending  over  my  head.  I  do  not  now  repent 
"  of  the  treaty  I  have  concluded  with  your  majes- 
M  ty,  but  I  expect  you  will  adhere  to  it,  and  listen 
*'  to  no  treaty  in  which  I  am  not  comprehended.'* 
When  his  Prussian  majesty  heard  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Closter-seven  being  concluded,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  it  as  a  shameful  capitulation, 
and  renewed  his  complaints.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain  declared  in  his  answer,  that  the  overtures 
made  by  his  electoral  ministers  in  Germany,  should 
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have  no  influence  cm  bis  majesty  as  king ;  that  fat 
saw  in.  the  same  light  as  before  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  the  union  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Versailles,  and  was  determined  to  act  in  constant 
conceit  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  he  should 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  indifference.  That 
famous  convention  which  was  eqjaally  disagreeable 
to  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  privy  council,  where  it  was 
canvassed  with  great  warmth  and  animosity,  inas- 
much as  the  duke  of  Cumberland  complained  that 
he  was  restrained  by  peremptory  orders  from  the 
regency  of  Hanover,  and  his  disgust  was  sufficient- 
ly evinced  by  his  having  resigned  all  bis  military 
employments  immediately  after  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  regency  were  re- 
ported to  have  used  recrimination  in  their  defence. 
The  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  Closter-seven 
wereso  vague  as  to  be  susceptible  of  many  different 
interpretations.  The  French  taking  advantage  of  it* 
levied  exorbitant  contributions  in  the  electorate,  sum- 
moned the  baillies  on  pain  of  military  execution,  to 
appear  before  the  French  commissary,  and  deliver  in- 
to his  hands  the  public  revenue  -t  the  houses,  revenue, 
and  corn  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  in  the  city 
of  Bremen  were  seized,  as  weU  as  those  magazines) 
which,  by  express  agreement,  were  destined  for  the- 
use  of  the  electoral  troops.  The  king  having  vain- 
ly remonstrated  to  the  court  of  France  against  these 
infractions  of  the  convention,  his  majesty  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  the  relief  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  conferred  the  command  of  his  electoral 
army  on  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  that  name.  The  duke  of  Richelieu 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than  be  wrote  to  the 
prince,  that  should  the  Hanoverian  army  commit 
any  act  of  hostility,  he  would  set  lire  to  all  palaces, 
houses,  and  gardens,  sack  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
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and  subject  the  country  to  all  the  horrors  of  war 
and  devastation.  The  laconic  reply  of  prince  Fer- 
dinand was,  that  he  would  give  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu his  answer  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

The  session  of  parliament  opened  on  the  1st  of* 
December.  The  king  in  his  speech  expressed  bis  con- 
cern that  the  large  supplies  they  had  already  granted, 
did  not  produce  all  the  good  fruits  they  had  reason 
to  expect.  He  observed,  that  the  late  signal  success 
in  Germany  had  given  a  happy  turn  to  affairs  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  improve ;  that  in  such 
Critical  conjunctures  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
upon  them,  and  that  he  had  so  great  a  reliance  on 
their  wisdom  as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perseverance. 
This  speech  was  answered  by  very  loyal  addresses 
from  both  houses. 

On  the  28th  of  December  died  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  Caroline  Elizabeth,  third  daughter 
of  his  majesty,  aged  forty-five  years. 

The  amount  or  the  national  debt  on  January  1 1th, 
1757,  was  74,780,886/.  8s.  1\&.\  and  on  the  llth 
of  January  1758,  77,780,386/.  8*.  3}rf. 

Am.  1758. 

The- house  of  commons  voted  for  the  service  of  this 
year  60,000  seamen,  including  14,845  marines,  and 
53,777  men  for  the  standing  army,  including  4000 
invalids.  The  sums  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  forces,  the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses,  raised  the  whole  amount 
of  the  supplies  for  this  year  to  10,486,457/. 

In  pursuance  of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  in- 
forming the  house  that  from  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  he  had'  ordered  his  electoral  army  to  be 
put  again  m  motion  and  act  in  concert  with  the 
king  ofPrussia;  a  sum  of  100,000/.  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  January  list,  to  be  taken  immediately  out  - 
hh  a 
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of  the  unapplied  supplies  of  last  year.  Accounts 
were  soon  after  received  that  the  French,  pushed 
from  post  to  post,  retreated  every  where  before  the 
Hanoverians,  and  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Bre- 
men, Werden,  &c 

The  Foudroyant  French  man  of  war,  command- 
ed by  the  famous  admiral  Duquesne,  and  the  Or- 
pheus of  64  guns,  being  part  of  a  French  squadron 
lent  to  reinforce  M.  de  la  Que,  who  was.  blocked 
Up  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  are  taken  by  admiral 
Osborne's  squadron,  after  an  engagement  that  lasted 
five  hours.  Embden,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  is 
suddenly  retrieved  March  the  20th,  by  commodore 
Holmes. 

On  the  1 1th  of  April,  a  convention  between  his 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia  is  signed  at  London, 
enacting  that  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  670,000/.  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  shall 
employ  it  in  augmenting  and  keeping  up  his  forces 
for  the  interest  of  the  common  cause ;  and  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  conclude  any 
peace,  make  any  truce,  or  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
neutrality  without  the  participation  of  the  other. 

Count  d'Ache,  the  French  admiral,  is  beat  by  ad- 
miral Pococke  in  the  East  Indies,  April  2Qth. 

A  small  squadron,  composed  of  one  ship  of  64 
guns,  one  of  60,  and  a  frigate  of  24,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Marsh,  having  on  board  200  ma-  . 
rines  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  take  possession 
of  Senega],  May  1st,  where  they  find  232  French 
officers  and  soldiers,  92  pieces  of  cannon,  with  trea- 
sure, slaves,  and  merchandize  to  a  considerable 
value,  and  in  the  harbour,  16  vessels,  most  of  them 
richly  laden.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
commodore  Keppel's  squadron  brings  in  four  French 
ships,  part  of  seventeen  which  had  sailed  from  Bour- 
deaux  with  provisions  and  stores  for  Canada, 
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The  French  continue  to  retire  before  prince  Fer- 
dinand, who,  by  the  most  masterly  conduct  defeats 
them  at  Crevelt  June  23rd,  where  7000  of  their 
best  troops  are  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners- 
He  soon  after  makes  himself  master  of  Dusseldorf 
and  other  important  passes  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  forts  of  Goudelour,  St.  David,  and  Divicote 
in  the  East  Indies,  are  taken  by  the  French  under 
the  command  of  count  Lally,  June  2nd.  On  the 
same  day,  a  small  squadron  under  commodore 
Howe,  with  sixteen  battalions  and  nine  troops  of 
light  horse  on  board,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  sail  from  Portsmouth.  The  duke 
and  the  British  troops  land  at  Cancalle,  in  Cancalle 
Bay ;  march  towards  St.  Malo,  but  finding  them- 
selves too  weak  to  attack  the  town,  they  burn 
about  100  sail  of  shipping  that  lay  under  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  several  magazines  filled  with  na- 
val stores.  They  re-embark  'at  Cancalle,  and  at- 
tempt a  landing  at  Cherbourg ;  but  the  army  being 
sickly  by  its'  long  confinement  on  board  the  ships, 
and  previsions  falling  short,  the  fleet  returns  to  Eng- 
land. 

An  English  army  of  about  14,000  men,  was  at 
this  time  before  Loubbourg  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  'Admiral  Boscawen  commanded  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  1 5 1  ships,  and  general  Amherst  the 
land  troops ;  they  had  sailed  from  Halifax.  Their 
landing  was  effected  with  great  difficulty.  At  last 
the  siege  was  regularly  formed,  and  carried  on  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  young  general  Wolfe  great- 
ly distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion.  The 
town  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  garri- 
son, irregulars,  and  seamen,  amounting  to  5637, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.- 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  king  being  indisposed, 
the  session  was  closed  by  the  lords  commissioners, 
who,  in  their  speech,  expressed  hi3  majesty's  deep 
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sense  of  their  loyalty  and  good  affection  demon-, 
strated  in  their  late  proceedings,  and  by  the  ample 
supplies  which  they  had  so  freely  and  unanimously 
voted. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  England  are  aug- 
mented, and  the  sum  of  1 1,430/.  is  appropriated  by 
the  commons  to  be  given  to  his  majesty  for  that 
purpose. 

General  Abercrombie,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  embarks  upon  Lake 
George,  July  5th,  with  about  1 6,000  troops,  regu-t 
lars  and  provincials,  and  a  large  artillery ;  having 
effected  a  landing  three  days  after,  tbey  appear  be* 
fore  Ticonderago,  and  without  waiting  for  their 
heavy  artillery,  they  attack  the  French  entrench- 
ments with  great  intrepidity ;  the  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  found  impracticable,  and  after  losing  about 
2000  men,  they  are. obliged  to  retreat  next  day  to 
their  old  camp  to  the  southward  of  Lake  George* 

The  attempts  upon  the  coast  of  France,  though 
interrupted  by  tempestuous  weather,  were  not  as 
yet  laid  aside.  Troops  were  assembling  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  a  new  expedition,  to  be  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  George  Sackville  ; 
the  command  of  the  fleet  and  naval  operations  de- 
volved on  lieutenant-general  Bligh,  an  old  expe? 
rienced  officer  of  great  reputation.  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  created  duke  of  York,  the  second  son 
of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  embarked  m  a  volun- 
teer with  commodore  Howe,  in  order  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  the  sea  service.  The  English  army, 
consisting  of  6000  men,  having  landed  without  any 
material  loss  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  marched 
to  Cherbourg,  which  tbey  entered  without  oppoeit 
tion ;  destroyed  the  basin  and  fortifications  made 
at  an  immense  expense,  burned  all  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  took  hostages  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  contributions,  and  re-tanuarked  after  remaining 
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ten  days  unmolested  in  France.  The  fleet  set  sail 
for  the  coast  of  England,  having  secured  on  board 
twenty  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  anchored  in  the 
road  of  Weymouth. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  fleet  Bailed  again, 
and  steering  to  the  coast  of  France,  came  to  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  two  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  St.  Malo;  as  the  coast  was  very  rocky, 
they  moved  up  to  the  bay  of  St.  Cast,  stiH  further 
to  the  westward.  Thence  they  marched  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Matignon,  skirmishing  all  the  way  with  the 
enemy  upon  their  flanks.  In  the  mean  time  tin 
duke  d'Aiguillon  having  got  together  twelve  batta- 
lions and  six  squadrons  of  regular  troops  with  two 
of  militia,  advanced  against  the  English,  who  were 
now  retreating  with  all  expedition  towards  St.  Cast 
in  order  to  re-embark.  But  before  the  embarkation 
could  be  totally  effected,  the  French  had  time  to 
attack  the  rear  division  of  the  English,  consisting 
of  all  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  and  the  first  re- 
giment of  the  guards,  who  fought  with  great  vi- 
gour, and  were  seconded  by  a  fire  of  great  and  small 
arms  from  the  fleet.  But  soon  after  they  saw  them- 
•elves  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  ;  their  officers  dropped  on  every  side,  and  alt 
means  of  retreat  were  now  intercepted.  In  this  fatal 
dilemma  their  spirits  railed,  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  they  fathered,  they  broke,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  after  the  engagement  began,  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
who  no  sooner  saw  them  give  way,  than  they  felt 
W  among  them  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  made 
a  great  carnage.  Many  swam  towards  the  boats, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  butchered  or 
drowned.  A  small  body,  however,  retired  on  a  rock, 
where  they  made  a  stand  until  they  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  and  then  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion-   About  lfiOO  chosen  men  of  the  English 
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army  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Advices  were  received  at  this  time,  that  an  at- 
tempt as  unsuccessful  had  been  made  by  the  English 
on  the  island  of  Goree,  near  the  river  Senegal ;  but 
on  the  29th  of  December  following,  commodore 
Keppel,  with  the  assistance  of  some  troops  com- 
manded by  lieutenant- colonel  Worge,  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  and  its  forts ;  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  to  his  majesty's  squadron. 

A  loan  of  200,000/.  to  his  majesty  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  was  negotiated  in  London  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  the  subscription  was  immediately  filled 
up  at  the  bank. 

About  this  time,  count  de  Chevert,  one  of  the 
best  French  generals  in  Germany,  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  English  troops  with  the 
Hanoverians,  was  defeated  at  Meer  by  baron  Imhoff, 
the  Hanoverian  general,  who  immediately  efiefted 
his  junction  with  prince  Ferdinand. 

Nearly  10,000  manufacturers  in  and  about  Man- 
chester combine  together  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
wages  by  force,  and  commit  many  disorders.  Bills 
of  indictment  are  admitted  against  seventeen  of  the 
rioters. 

General  Abercrombie,  after  his  repulse  at  Ticon- 
derago,  had  dispatched  about  3000  provincials  under 
colonel  Bradstreet,  against  the  Fort  Fronteniac, 
standing  at  the  conflux  of  the  Lake  Ontario  with 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  which  in  some  manner  it 
commanded.  It  was  taken  and  demolished  by  the 
English  without  any  loss,  August  30.  They  found 
there  vast  magazines  of  provisions,  and  took  nine 
armed  sloops,  which  were  burnt.  The  taking  of 
Fort  Duquesne  by  brigadier  Forbes  terminated  the 
campaign  in  America.  This  place,  with  its  masters, 
lias  changed  its  name,  and  is  called  Pittsburg,  in 
honour  to  the  able  minister,  whose  wisdom,  sagacity, 
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and  energy,  had  introduced  such  important  im- 
provements in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  war. 

■On  the  23d  of  November,  the  king  being  stifl  in- 
disposed, the  session  was  opened  by  commission. 
The  lord  keeper,  in  his  speech,  recapitulated  all  the 
agreeable  occurrences  of  the  year,  and  recommended' 
to  both  houses  vigorously  to  support  the  kingof 
Prussia  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  allies.  The 
parliament  was  so  satisfied  with  the  present  admini- 
stration that  the  address  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
voted  in  both  houses,  congratulating  bis  majesty  on 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  promising  to  support 
his  measures  and  allies  with  steadiness  and  alacrity. 
In  consequence  of  these  assurances,  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  consisting 
of  the  same  stipulations  as  the  last,  and  particularly 
that  of  a  subsidy  of  670,000/. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  when  a  bloody  war 
raged  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  Great 
Britain,  whose  interests  and  grievances  were  the 
primary  and  principal  causes  of  this  general  cpmmo-' 
tion,  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  a  profound  peace  j 
and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  taxes  required  by 
the  circumstances,  individual  acts  of  benevolent 
munificence  never  were  more  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Henry  Raine,  a  private  gentleman  of  Middlesex, 
had  in  his  lifetime  built  and  endowed  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  of  forty  poor  maidens,  and  be- 
queathed a  certain  sum  to  accumulate  at  interest,- 
until  the  yearly  produce  should  amount  to  210/.  to 
be  given  in  marriage  portions  to  two  of  the  maidens' 
educated  in  his  hospital,  who  should  be  the  best 
recommended  for  piety  and  industry  by  the  masters 
or  mistresses  whom  they  had  served.  The  sum  des- 
tined for  this  laudable  purpose  was  completed  this 
year,  when  the  trustees  summoned  by  public  adver- 
tisement the  maidens  educated  in  the  hospital,  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day  with  proper  certificates,  that 
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six  of  the  most  deserving  might  be  selected  to  draw 
lots  for  the  prize,  on  condition  of  marry  fog  men  of 
unblemished  character,  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  approved  by  the  trustees. 

Another  charitable  and  excellent  institution  wn 
established  at  this  period  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions  of  individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of  London,  to 
provide  a  comfortable  asylum  for  female  penitents, 
to  which  they  might  fly  for  shelter  from  the  recep- 
tacles of  vice,  the  miseries  of  life,  and  the  scorn  of 
mankind.  This  admirable  plan  being  formed,  was 
executed  by  means  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  and 
the  house  opened  in  St.  George's  fields,  under  the 
name  of  the  Magdalen-hospital,  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  fifty  petitions  were  presented  by 
penitent  prostitutes  soliciting  admittance.  Another 
asylum  was  also  established  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  means,  on  the  Surry  side  of  Westmin- 
ster bridge,  for  the  reception  and  education  of  fe- 
male orphans  and  children  abandoned  by  their  pa- 
rents. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  temporary  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  built  for  the  convent* 
ence  of  the  public  while  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  widening  and  repairing  London  bridge, 
was  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  and  continued  burning 
rill  its  ruins  fell  into  the  river.  Even  after  a  new 
temporary  bridge  was  erected,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  but  happily  miscarried, 
and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  wicked  outrage,  in  the  perpetration  of 
which  no  individual  could  have  the  least  interest 
except  the  London  watermen ;  but  as  the  strictest 
inquiries  produced  no  discoveries  against  any  of 
them,  the  deed  could  not  be  imputed  but  to  some 
of  those  unfortunate  beings,  who,  degraded  by  in- 
sanity from  the  dignity  of  roes,  can  no  longer  en- 
joy the  noblest  of  h»  privileges,  liberty,  without 
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endangering  the  public  security,  and  even  the  life 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Let  Chen  those  innoxious, 
but  very  dangerous  offenders,  receive  either  from 
national  or  individual  benevolence,  atj  kind  of  assis- 
tance appropriated  to  their  situation ;  but  at  the 
same  time  let  the  police  watch  over  them  with  a» 
unremitted  vigilance,  as  the  Least  negligence  or  mis- 
applied lenity  might  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Four  months  after,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  set  ore  to  his  majesty's  storehouses  at 
Deptford,  which  were  filled  at  that  time  with  cor- 
dage and  all  kinds  of  naval  stores ;  but  the  confla- 
gration was  fortunately  stopped  in  time,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  damage.  This  offence,  the  author  of 
which  was  never  found,  discovered  much  more 
malice  than  insanity,  and  was  probably  committed 
by  some  secret  enemy,  or  foreign  emissary. 

Aim.  1759. 

The  national  debt  amounted,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  to  82,776,589i  8$.  2\d, 

The  commons  voted  for  the  sea  service  of  the 
present  year  6O,O0Qmen,  Including  1 4,845  marines, 
and  for  the  land  forces  52,553  effective  men,  besides 
the  auxiliaries  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  &c. 
to  the  number  of  57,012  men,  and  five  battalions 
en  the  Irish  establishment  actually  employed  in 
Africa  and  America.  The  sums  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  forces,  the  subsidies*  and  all 
other  expenses  of  the  year,  raised  the  total  amount 
of  the  supply  to  13,74&,86Q/. 

Princess  Anne,  eldest  daughter  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  princess  of  Orange,  dies  January  IS. 

Accounts  are  received.  March  7,  that  general 
Hobson  and  commodore  Moore  had  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  upon  Maninico  j  that  from  thence 
they  had  proceeded  to  Guadalqupe,  and  seduced 
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the  town  of  Basseterre,  its  capital,  but  that  the  go- 
vernor and  principal  inhabitants  had  retired  to  the 
mountains.  In  the  same  month  two  French  frigates, 
the  Diana,  of  40  guns,  and  la  Mignonne,  of  20 
guns,  are  taken  by  his  majesty's  ships  the  South- 
ampton, the.  Melampus,  and  the  Eolus. 

The  campaign  at  this  same  time  was  carried  on 
very  briskly  in  Germany,  but  without  any  remark- 
able advantage  on  either  side. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  committee  being 
appointed  to  resume  the  inquiry  respecting  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  affair  being 
carefully  investigated,  many  resolutions  were  agreed 
on,  particularly,  that  the  ell  was  to  contain  one 
yard  and  one  quarter ;  the  pole  or  perch,  five  such 
yards  and  a  half  in  length)  the  furlong,  220;  and 
the  mile,  1760:  that  the  superficial  perch  should 
contain  30  square  yards  and  a  quarter ;  the  rood, 
1210;  and  the  acre,  4840:  that  the  quart  ought  to 
contain  70  cubical  inches  and  one  half;  the  pint, 
85  and  a  quarter ;  the  peck,  564 ;  and  die  bushel, 
2256. 

Two  French  men  of  war,  the  Count  de  St.  Flo- 
rentine of  64  guns,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  of  60, 
besides  some  privateers,  are  taken  by  the  English. 

On  two  messages  from  the  king  200,0007.  was 
,  granted  to  the  provinces  of  North  America,  for  the 
expenses  of  troops  raised  by  them,  and  20,000/.  to 
the  East-India  Company,  for  defending  their  settle- 
mants.  Both  these  sums,  as  well  as  one  million, 
granted  on  another  message  of  his  majesty,  to  de- 
fray any  extra  expense  of  the  war,  are  included  in 
the  total  amount  of  the  supply  above  mentioned. 

The  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  are  voted 
to  admiral  Boscawen  and  major-general  Amherst, 
for  their  services  to  their  king  and  country  in  North 
America,  and  to  admiral  Osborne,  for  the  success 
of  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.    Accounts  are 
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received  from  general  Barrington,  importing,  that 
od  the  2d  of  May,  Guadaloupe  had  surrendered  to 
his  majesty's  troops,  and  that  on  the  6th  the  island 
of  Marigalante,  Grenada,  and  St.  Martin,  had  fol- 
lowed the  example. 

The  session  was  closed  by  commission  on  the  2d 
day  of  June.  The  commissioners,  in  their  speech, 
gave  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
happy  and  honourable  conclusion.-  The  people; 
animated  by  the  pride  of  the  late  success,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  new  triumphs,  which  never  fail* 
to  reconcile  them  to  all  difficulties,  discovered 
their  ready  acquiescence  to  the  additional  burdens 
they  had  to  bear,  by  the  remarkable  eagerness  with 
which  they  embarked  in  the  subscription  towards 
the  annuities  and  lottery,  planned  by  the  legislature 
to  raise  6,600,000/.  Their  vigorous  assistance  to- 
wards manning  the  navy,  recruiting  the  army,  and 
levying  additional  forces,  was  no  less  conspicuous. 
Considerable  bounties  were  offered  by  cities,  corpo* 
rations,  and  even  by  individuals,  to  such  persons  as 
should  engage  in,his  majesty's  service.  The  example 
was  set  by  the  metropolis,  who,  besides  subscribing 
a  considerable  sum  for  that  purpose,  resolved,  as  a  , 
further  encouragement  to  volunteers,  that  every 
person  so  entering  should  be  entitled  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  or 
sooner,  if  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Three  days  before  the  close  of  the  session  a  message 
-  from  the  king  acquainted  both  houses,  of  his  majesty 
having  received  repeated  intelligence  of  the  actual 
preparations  making  in  the  French  ports  to  invade 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  of  such 
invasion  being  attempted.  The  object  of  the  mes- 
sage was,  that  his  majesty  might  if  he  should  think 
proper,  cause  the  militia,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
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should  be  necessary,  to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied, 
to  march  as  occasion  should  require;  a  measure 
which  was  immediately  and  unanimously  complied' 
with  by  the  two  houses. 

The  preparations  for  the  intended  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  being  chiefly  made  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
where  great  numbers  of  flat  bottomed  boats  were 
collecting  for  that  purpose ;  rear-admiral  Rodney, 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  and  bomb-ketches, 
was  dispatched  in  the  beginning  of  July,  to  overawe 
dot  part  of  the  French  Coast.  He  accordingly  an- 
chored in  the  road  of  Havre,  and  during  fifty-two 
hours,  without  interruption,  bombarded  the  town 
and  the  harbour ;  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  seve- 
ral places  and  burned  with  great  fury ;  some  of  the 
boats  were  overturned  and  a  few  reduced  to  ashes ; 
the  inhabitants'  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. However,  the  damage  done  to  the  ene- 
my was  far  from  making  amends  for  the  expense  of 
the  armament,  and  the  loss  of  1900  shells  and  UOO 
carcasses*  which  were  expended  in  the  expedition. 
i  The  fort  Niagara,  one  of  the  most  important  the 
French  had  in  North  America,  is  taken  in  the  month 
of  July  by  general  sir  WilHam  Johnson,  and  those 
of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  by  general  Am- 
herst. But  the  most  signal  advantage  obtained  over1 
the  French  in  the  course  of  this  month  was  the  vic- 
tory of  Minden,  hi  the  honour  of  which  the  English, 
making  a  part  of  prince  Ferdinand's  army,  had  the 
greater  share.  .  The  consequences  of  it  would  have 
been  much  more  fatal  to  the  French,  had  the  whole 
British,  and  several  brigades  of  the  German  cavalry, 
Who  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  advanced 
according  to  the  prince's  orders,  and  charged  the 
enemy  at  the  instant  of  their  retreat ;  but  either/ 
these  orders  were  not  sufficiently  precise,  or  were* 
not  well  understood  by  lord  George  SackviHe,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing ;  and  while  he  was  wait- 
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istg  for  an  explanation  the  critical  minute  passed 
away;  the  British  cavalry  hut  their  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  action,  and  die  French  retreated  in  some 
order,  owing  to  the  judicious  efforts  of  the  doka 
«k  BrogUo,  and  the  advantages  which  dispossession1 
«fi  Maiden  gave  tbem.  The  loss  of  the  French  id 
tots  action,  amounted  to  about  7000  men  killed, 
wawnded,  or  taken  prisoner ;  the  loss  of  the  atttes 
dU  not  exceed  2000,  among  whom  lSOOof  the 
lotted  and.  wounded  were  English,  Lord  George 
Sackvitte,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  ordered  by 
his  majesty  to  deliver  up  ail  the  places  he  held  under 
the  government. 

The  French  would  have  found  a  full  dampens*-- 
felon  far  these  disasters  hi  the  intended  invasion  of 
Groat  Britain,  if  mareschal  de  Beflhde's  plan  had 
been  a*  successful  in  its  execution,  as  it  appeared 
formidable  and  skilfully  contrived.  Forty  battalions' 
Were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Britanny  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  t«  be  timely 
embarked  at  Vznnesr  and  carried,  over  under  the 
protection  of  twenty-one  slops  of  die  line,  com- 
manded by  the  mareschal  de  Conflans,  and  ready  ttt 
sail  from  Brest.  Another  army,  commanded  by  M. 
deChevert,  was  encamped  at  Dunkirk,  for  the  same 
destination,  to  be  conveyed  on  flat  bottomed  boats, 
properly  protected  by  some  men  of  war.  Other  em- 
barkations were  preparing  for  the  same  purpose  at 
Rocbefbrt,  L'Orwnt,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  some 
other  ports  of  the  coast  of  Normandy.  A  sanadron 
at  Xoulon,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  ami 
three  frigates,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Clue, 
wan  ordered  to  join  die  Brest  fleet,  while  mareschal 
dtf  Conflans  was  waiting  oriy  for  the  arrival  of  that 
squadron  finally  to  determine  the  day  for  the  inva- 
sion. In  die  mean  time  M.  de  Flobert  wa*embarfced 
at  Dunkirk  with  about  800  men,  in  the  small  squa- 
dron of  captain  Thnrot,  destined  to  fecotmostre  the: 
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northern  coast  'of  Ireland,  and  by  means  of  some 
malcontents  in  that  part  of  the  country,  endeavour 
to  form  some  parties  to  protect  the  landing  of  the 
French  troops.  But  M.  de  la  Clue  was  at  that  time 
closely  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  by  an 
English  squadron  consisting  of  fourteen  sail  or  the 
tine,  two  frigates,  and  as  many  fireships,  under  the 
command  or  the  gallant  admiral  Boscawen,  who 
vainly  displayed  the  British  flag  in  sight  of  Toulon, 
by  way  of  defiance  to  the  French  fleet.  At  last, 
being  tired  with  his  long  inactivity,  he  ordered 
three  of  his  ships  to  advance  and  burn  two  French 
men  of  war  that  lay  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. They  accordingly  approached  with  great  in- 
trepidity, but  met  with  a  very  warm  reception  from 
batteries  which  they  had  not  before  perceived.  The 
wind  subsiding  into  a  calm  they  sustained  considera- 
ble damage,  and  Were'  towed  off  with  great  diffi- 
culty, in  so  shattered  a  condition  that  the  admiral, 
raised  the  blockade  to  have  them  refitted,  and  re- 
turned to  Gibraltar.  M.  de  la  Clue  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  sailing,  in  hopes  of  passing  the  Straits 
unobserved.  But  the  English  admiral  had  detached 
his  two  frigates  to  cruise  and  keep  a  good  look-out, 
that  they  might  give  timely  notice  in  case  the  enemy 
should  approach.  On  the  17th  of.  August  one  of 
the  frigates  made  a  signal,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
that  fourteen  sail  appeared  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
Admiral  Boscawen  immediately  heaved  up  his  an- 
chors and  went  to  sea.  At  day-light  he  descried 
only  seven  large  ships  lying  to.  This  was  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  squadron  commanded  by  M.  de 
la  Clue,  from  whom  five  of  his  large  ships  and  three 
frigates  had  separated  in  the  night.  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen immediately  attacked  them,  took  the  Term- 
rairet  of  74  guns,  the  Redoubtable,  of  64,  and  the 
Modeste ;  two  were  burnt  on  the  coast  of  largos. 
The  scattered  remains  of  this  fleet  with  difficulty. 
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took  refuge  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.    This  vic- 
-  torious  admiral  arrived  with  his  squadron  at  Forts- 
mouth  on  the  15th  of  September. 

While  the  British  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
were  gathering  new  laurels  in  Europe,  the  campaign 
went  on  with  no  less  success  than  activity  in  North 
America.  The  reduction  of  the  forts  at  Niagara,  and 
upon  the  Lake  Ciiamplain,  was  only  an  accessary 
operation  to  the  decisive  stroke  intended  against 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  In  this  expedition 
the  fleet  was  under  admiral  Saunders  and  admiral 
Holmes,  and  the  land  forces,  consisting  of  7000 
men,  were  under  the  command  of  general  Wolfe, 
who  was  to  be  joined  by  general  Amherst  with  his 
detachment.  The  whole  embarkation  arrived  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  at  the  isle  of  Orleans,  which 
extends  quite  up  to  the  basin  of  Quebec,  capable  of 
containing  100  ships  of  the  line.  The  French  army, 
superior  in  number  to  the  besiegers,  under  a  very 
able  and  hitherto  fortunate  commander,  M.  de 
Montcalm,  was  posted  upon  what  was  deemed  the 
only  accessible  side  of  Quebec,  all  along  from  the 
river  St.  Charles  to  that  of  Montmorenci,  entrenched 
at  every  attackable  spot,  having  in  front  the  river 
and  a  considerable  sand-bank,  which  prevented  the  . 
approach  of  any  large  vessels,  and  thick  impenetrable 
woods  on  their  rear.  When  Wolfe  saw  the  posi- 
tion of  the  troops,  the  situation  of  the  town,  and 
the  impossibility  of  attempting  an  assault  with  any 
probability  of  success,  he  began  to  despair,  as  he 
had  no  other  chance  than  to  entice  or  force  by  any 
means  to  an  engagement  an  enemy  stronger  than 
him,  and  even  this  appeared  the  more  difficult,  as 
M.  de  Montcalm,  wisely  relying  on  the  natural 
strength  of  the  town,  and  of  his  own  position,  re- 
solved to  risk  nothing,  notwithstanding  his  superi- 
ority in  number  to  the  English.  However,  Wolfe, 
■  whose  firm  resolution  was  to  leave  nothing  unat- 
tol;  iv.  ii 
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tempted,  began  to  secure  the  points  of  the  island 
where  battering  cannon  and  mortars  were  to  be  erec- 
ted, which  was  executed  with  little  difficulty.  In  the 
mean  time  the  two  admirals  were  stationed  in  the 
river  so  as  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  and  pre- 
vent all  their  attempts  against  the  batteries,  that 
played  incessantly  against  the  town.  After  many 
skilful  but  fruitless  manoeuvres  to  allure  the  enemy 
out  of  their  position,  the  general  fell  violently  ill, 
consumed  by  care,  watching,  and  fatigue,  to  which 
his  delicate  constitution  was  quite  unequal.  As  soon 
as  he  had  a  little  recovered,  he  despatched  an  express 
to  England  with  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
written  in  a  style  of  despondency.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  continue  the  campaign  to  the  last  pos- 
sible moment,  and  by  his  perseverance  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  drawing  the  French  to  a  general  action, 
September  J  3.  But  just  in  the  moment  when  the 
fortune  of  the  field  began  to  declare  itself  in  his  fa- 
vour, general  Wolfe  fell,  wounded  in  the  head; 
general  Monkton.  the  next  to  him  in  command, 
fell  immediately  after,  and  both  were  conveyed  out 
of  the  line.  Wolfe,  apprehending  that  accident 
might  dishearten  his  troops,  came  again,  his  wound 
wrapped  up  in  his  handkerchief,  and  encouraged 
his  men  to  advance ;  soon  after  he  received  another 
ball  in  his  belly  ;  this  also  he  dissembled,  and  exerted 
himself  as  before,  when  he  received  a  third  in  his 
breast,  under  which  he  at  last  sunk,  and  was  car- 
ried behind  the  ranks.  As  he  lay  struggling  with 
the  anguish  and  weakness  of  three  grievous  wounds, 
he  seemed  only  solicitous  about  the  fortune  of  the 
battle,  and  begged  one  of  the  officers  who  attended 
him  to  raise  him -up  to  view  the  field;  but  as  he 
found  that  the  approach  of  death  had  dimmed  his 
sight,  he  desired  him  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  he  saw.  The  officer  answered  that  the  enemy 
seemed  broken.    A  few  minutes  after,  the  general 
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repeated  his  question  with  much  anxiety,  when  he 
was  told  that  the  enemy  was  totally  routed.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  I  am  satisfied,"  and  immediately  expired. 
General  Montcalm,  the  worthy  rival  of  Wolfe,  little 
survived  the  English  hero,  and  only  to  witness  the 
rout  of  his  own  army,. which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  rally.  His  dying  words  were,  however,  for  renew- 
ing the  attack ;  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
marquis  de  Vaudreuil ;  but  the  council  of  war  re- 
solved to  retreat.  Five  days  after  the  action,  tie 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  French 
army  being  cut  off,  and  the  English  troops  and  fleet 
preparing  vigorously  for  a  siege,  the  city  of  Quebec 
was  surrendered  upon  terms  of  honour  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  arrived  in 
England  in  the  midst  of  the  general  gloom  produced 
by  the  desponding  letter  ot  general  Wolfe,  which 
had  been  received  only  two  days  before.  The  effect 
of  these  joyful  tidings  coming  immediately  on  such 
a  dejection,  and  then  the  mixture  of  grief  and  ad-  . 
miration  excited  by  the  glorious  death  of  the 
general,  was  as  singular  as  affecting.  But  whilst 
the  world  admired  general  Wolfe  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  officers,  bis  unhappy  mother  was  an 
object  marked  out  for  pity  by  great  and  peculiar 
distress.  Within  a  few  months  she  had  lost  her 
husband,  and  she  had  now  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
most  amiable  and  dutiful  son,  her  only  child,  the 
honour  and  support  of  her  old  age.  The  public  joy 
could  not  but  pierce  her  tender  maternal  heart,  and 
increase  her  affliction.  In  this  circumstance  the  po- 
pulace of  the  village  where  she  lived  unanimously 
agreed  to  admit  no  illuminations  or  firings,  or  any 
other  sign  of  rejoicing  whatsoever,  near  her  house, 
lest  they  should  seem, -by- an  ill-timed  triumph,  to 
112 
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insult  over  her  grief ;  an  instance  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility and  genuine  sympathy,  which  deserves  the 
more  to  be  recorded  as,  whoever  knows  the  people, 
knows  that  they  made  no  small  sacrifice  on  this  oc- ' 
casi  on . 

The  invasion  projected  by  France,  and  retarded 
by  the  disasters  that  befel  the  Toulon  fleet,  was  by 
no  means  set  aside.  The  transports  and  ships  of 
war  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  Rochefort,  having 
on  board  a  train  of  artillery,  with  sadles  and  other 
accoutrements  for  cavalry,  to  be  mounted  in  Ireland; 
and  a  body  of  French  troops,  including  part  of  the 
Irish  brigade,  was  kept  in  readiness  to  embark. 
But  the  execution  of  this  scheme  was  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  blocked 
up  the  harbour  of  Brest  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
first-rate  ships,  while  another  squadron  of  smaller 
ships  and  frigates,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Dun,  continued  to  cruise  along  the  French  coast, 
from  L'Orient  to  the  point  of  St.  Gilles,  in  Poitou. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  middle  of  November,  a 
violent  storm  having  forced  sir  Edward  Hawke  to 
quit  bis  station  off  Brest,  he  came  with  twenty- 
eight  sail  of  men  of  war  to  anchor  in  Torbay.  The 
French  fleet,  availing  itself  of  his  absence,  put  to  sea 
immediately,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  captain  Duffs 
squadron.  Admiral  Hawke  being  timely  informed 
sf  it  put  again  to  sea,  and  as  he  concluded  that  the 
first  rendezvous  of  the  enemy  would  be  at  Quiberon, 
he  directed  his  course  for  that  bay  on  the  2 1st  of 
November.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  headmost  ship  discovered  the  French  fleet  bear- 
ing to  the  northward,  between  the  bland  of  Belleisle 
and  the  main  land.  He  ordered  the  ships  nearest 
the  enemy  immediately  to  chase,  and  by  engaging 
them  to  give  time  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  come 
up.  At  half  an  hour  after  two  the  action  began 
with  great  fury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleisle. 
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In  two  hours  one  of  the  French  ships  struck  her 
colours,  and  two  others  foundered  in  consequence 
of  the  high  sea  that  entered  their  lower  deck-ports, 
and  filled  them  with  water.  Before  the  night  came 
On  the  French  fleet  was  much  dispersed ;  but  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  pursuit  two  of  the  English  ships  ran 
upon  a  sand-bank,  and  were  lost.  The  enemy  fled 
to  their  own  coast.  Seven  of  their  ships  threw  all 
their  guns  overboard,  and  escaped  into  the  river 
Vllaine,  about  as  many  more  got  out  to  sea  and 
made  for  other  ports.  A  violent  storm  blew  all 
night  long.  Next  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
French  admiral  had  ran  on  shore  his  ship  and 
another,  the  first  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French  the 
other  by  the  English.  Thus  concluded  this  remark- 
able action,  in  which  the  French  had  four  first-rate 
ships  destroyed,  one  taken,  and  the  whole  of  their 
fleet  shattered,  disarmed,  and  dispersed  ;  and  thu 
the  long-threatened  invasion  dwindled  into  disas- 
ters and  disgrace. 

While  the  British  arms  obtained  these  glorious 
advantages  in  Europe  and  America,  the  East-Indies, 
which  had  been  hitherto  the  theatre  r»f  operations 
carried  on  with  various,  and  generally  indecisive 
success,  now  began  to  exhibit  honourable  victories 
and  an  increasing  prosperity.  The  French  had  in 
those  seas  eleven  strong  ships  of  the  line,  under  M. 
d'Ache,  while  the  British  squadron  under  admiral 
Pococke,  did  not  exceed  nine.  However,  in  three 
different  engagements,  April  29,  1758,  August  3, 
and  September  10,  1759,  M.  d'Ache,  far  from  ob- 
taining any  advantage,  was  prevented  from  co-ope- 
rating with  the  land  forces  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  French  land  forces  were  still  more  su- 
perior ;  count  de  Lally,  an  oflicer  of  distinguished 
bravery,  and  of  greater  rank  than  had  been  usually 
sent  on  that  service,  commanded  a  body  of  2000 
Europeans,  a  great  army  in  a  country  where  the 
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name  of  an  European  is  in  itself  a  strength.  Their 
landing  on  the  Indian  shore  was  attended  by  a  sig- 
nal success ;  they  took  the  fort  and  the  city  of  St. 
David's.  But  the  sanguine  expectations  raised  by 
this  conquest  were  completely  frustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  General  Lolly  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  attack  on  Taniaour,  and  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Madras  after  forty  days  of  open  trenches, 
abandoning  forty  pieces  or  cannon.  Colonel  Forde 
defeated  the  marquis  de  Conflans  near  Colapoor, 
and  took  Masulipatam.  Captain  Knox  took  Raja- 
mundri,  and  the  French  factory  at  Narsipore.  Colo- 
nel Coote  took  Wandewash,  defeated  general  Lolly, 
and  conquered  the  province  of  Arcot. 

Though  these  numerous  and  important  successes 
were  principally  due  to  the  gallantry  and  spirited 
conduct  of  the  English  troops,  it  is  but  just  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  final  ruin  of  the  French  affairs 
and  settlements  in  the  East-Indies,  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  consequence  of  the  misunderstandings, 
jealousies,  and  violent  dissensions  which  existed  be- 
tween count  Lally,  M.  d'Ache,  the  council,  and  go- 
vernor of  Pondichery,  of  the  viflany  of  the  con- 
tractors, and  of  all  those  who  turn  war  into  a  low 
profit,  and  particularly  of  the  unaccountable  retreat 
of  the  whole  French  fleet  to  the  bland  of  Mauritius, 
when  Pondichery,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  was  so  much  in  need  of  naval  assistance. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  situation  of  affairs  when 
the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by  commission, 
November  14.  This  day  likewise  the  prince  of 
Wales  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  lord 
keeper  did  not  fail  to  observe  in  his  speech,  that  in 
no  preceding  year  since  Great  Britain  was  a  nation, 
had  she  been  favoured  with  so  many  successes  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
nor  had  her  officers  ever  done  more  honour  to  their 
country  by  their  skill  and  bravery.    Both  houses  in 
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their  respective  addresses  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  joy  and  attachment ;  they 
approved  of  all  the  operations  of  government  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  any  former  ad- 
ministration, and  professed  their  utmost  readiness 
to  concur  in  the  effectual  support  of  such  further 
measures  as  his  majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should 
judge  necessary  or  expedient  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  Immediately  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  address,  the  commons  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year  70,000  seamen,  includ- 
ing 13,355  marines,  S?,2Q4  men  for  the  laud  forces, 
the  same  sums  as  last  year  for  the  auxiliary  troops, 
the  subsidies,  and  all  other  usual  expenses  ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  and  including  one  million  upon  account, 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  sum  total  granted  in  this 
session,  amounted  to  15,8-52,7061. 

A  great  number  of  congratulatory  addresses  came 
to  his  majesty  from  all  parts  of  the  united  king- 
doms. A  monument  was  voted  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  late  general  Wolfe,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  loan  of  eight  millions  is  agreed  to  by  parlia- 
ment, December  17,  for  which  an  interest  of  four 
per  cent,  is  allowed  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  a  lottery  ticket,  value  3l.  as  a  gratuity  for  every 
100L  so  borrowed.  The  subscription  for  this  sum 
is  immediately  filled.  A  subscription  for  clothing 
the  French  prisoners  in  England  meets  with  great 
success  (December  12),  as  well  as  another  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows,  and  orphans  of  the  men  in  the 
British  infantry,  who  behaved  and  fell  so  gloriously 
at  Minden  and  Quebec. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  twenty- 
seven  French  snips  of  the  line  and  thirty-one  m- 
Ci,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  two  ships  and  four 
tes  lost,  making  in  the  whole  fifty-eight  taken 
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or  destroyed,  and  six  lost.    The  English  lost  seven 
men  of  war  and  fire  frigates. 

Ann,  1?60, 

The  success  of  the  last  campaign  had  placed  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable situation  to  propose  peace ;  they  desired 
accordingly  that  the  opposite  powers  should  concur 
with  them  in  nominating  some  place  for  a  congress ; 
expecting  that,  should  their  proposals  be  accepted, 
they  must  naturally  take  the  lead  in  the  negotiation. 
But  for  these  very  reasons  the  allies  unanimously  re* 
jected  these  offers.  France  having  been  worsted  in 
every  quarter,  could  not  look  for  any  favourable 
terms,  until  her  present  situation  was  greatly  im- 
proved. Her  naval  power  was  now  too  much  re- 
duced to  allow  her  to  cope  with  the  numerous 
English  squadrons,  but  she  had  still  the  resource  of 
abandoning  all  attempts  by  sea,  and  consequently  in 
North  America  and  both  the  Indies,  to  exert  all  her 
power  against  Prussia  and  Hanover.  The  strength 
and  perseverance  of  the  two  empresses,  the  ruined 
condition  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  the  German  war  to  England,  which  must 
gradually  exhaust  the  resources  of  her  credit,  and 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  the  impatience  of  the 
nation  for  peace,  were  as  many  motives  for  the  cabi- 
nets of  Versailles  and  Vienna  not  to  hearken  to  any 
terms  until,  by  acquiring  superiority,  or  at  least 
equality,  they  might  be  assured  of  procuring  such 
as  were  not  very  disadvantageous  or  humiliating. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
last  campaign,  and  all  thoughts  of  peace  being  en- 
tirely removed,  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigour. 

In  America,  ten  battalions  of,  English  troops,  two 
companies  of  the  artillery,  one  of  American  wood 
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rangers,  in  all  about  7000  men,  formed  the  garri- 
son left  in  Quebec  to  command  Canada  during  the 
winter,  and  facilitate  the  entire  reduction  of  that 
province  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  were  un- 
der orders  of  general  Murray.  Mr.  de  Vaudreuil, 
the  French  commander,  plainly  saw  that  the  only 
remaining  chance  for  preserving  Canada,  was  to 
retake  Quebec ;  he  prepared  accordingly  to  make 
this  attempt,  and  his  forces  were  not  unequal  to 
It.  They  consisted  of  ten  battalions  of  regular 
troops,  amounting  to  about  5000  men,  6000  of  the 
experienced  militia  of  Canada,  and  nearly  300  sa- 
vages. With  this  force  collected  at  Montreal,  Mr. 
de  Vaudreuil  took  the  field,  April  1 7th,  and  arrived 
in  ten  days  march  at  the  heights  of  Abraham,  three 
miles  from  Quebec  General  Murray  depending 
on  the  tried  goodness  of  his  troops,  and  on  his  own 
courage  to  animate  them,  resolved  to  march  out  of 
the  city,  and  by  trying  the  fortune  of  the  field, 
avoid  the  tedious  hardships  of  a  siege,  in  a  place, 
which,  attacked  on  that  side,  seemed  to  him  scarce- 
ly tenable.  The  English  army  obtained  at  first  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  enemy's  vanguard,  but 
the  pursuit  brought  them  full  on  the  main  army  of 
the  French,  which  advanced  with  great  rapidity  in 
two  columns  to  support  their  broken  vanguard,  and 
having,  by  a  very  hot  and  well  directed  fire,  stop- 
ped the  English  army,  put  it  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger not  only  of  a  defeat,  but  of  being  surrounded, 
and  of  having  its  retreat  to  Quebec  intercepted. 

Nothing  now  could  be  thought  of  but  as  speedy 
a  retreat  as  possible,  and  when  they  reached  Quebec, 
they  had  lost  the  third  part  of  the  army  killed  or 
wounded,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  can- 
non. The  French  did  not  lose  a  moment's  time  to 
improve  their  victory,  and  open  the  trenches  before 
the  town  the  very  night  of  the  battle,  as  the  only 
remaining  chance  for  the  preservation  of  Canada, 
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was  their  re-taking  Quebec  before  a  British  squad- 
ron could  arrive.  But  their  artillery  was  so  misera- 
ble, that  on  the  11th  of  May,  they  had  hardly 
brought  two  batteries  to  play  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions, while  the  English  had  132  pieces  of  cannon 
placed  on  the  ramparts.  A  few  days  after,  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  was  in  the  river,  and  immediately 
took,  dispersed,  or  destroyed  all  the  French  vessels 
of  any  kind.  The  French  army  raised  the  siege 
of  Quebec  in  the  utmost  hurry,  leaving  behind  all 
their  artillery  and  a  great  part  of  their  ammunition 
and  baggage.  No  doubt  could  now  remain  about 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
three  English  armies,  who,  by  different  routs,  were 
moving  to  attack  those  parts  of  it  which  still  re- 
mained to  France.  Mr.  de  Vaudreuil  receiving  no 
reinforcements,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  province 
was  completed  after  the  most  obstinate  and  ho- 
nourable resistance,  on  the  8th  of  September,  by 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  as  subjects  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  East  Indies,  general  Latty,  knowing  the 
importance  of  recovering  Wandewa&h,  lately  taken 
by  colonel  Coote,  laid  siege  before  the  place  and 
pushed  it  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour.  But 
the  colonel  marching  with  the  same  diligence,  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  the  French  had  made  a 
practicable  breach,  and  attacked  them  immediately. 
The  engagement  was  long  and  obstinate,  tilt  at 
length  the  French  gave  way.  They  abandoned 
their  camp,  their  cannon,  with  all  the  implements 
for  the  siege.  They  left  1000  men  killed  or  wound- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  brigadier-general  Bussy,  one  quarter-master- 
general,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  and  eleven  inferior 
officers.  Cfulliput  was  taken  a  few  days  after, 
while  general  Lally  with  his  broken  troops  retreat- 
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«d  to  Pondichery,  which  was  soon  after  besieged 
by  the  English. 

Mr.  Lyttleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  had 
■marched  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  many  inhumanities  against  the  Eng- 
lish. His  army  did  not  exceed  1 100  men.  As 
these  savages  bad  made  no  preparations  for  his  re- 
ception, they  saw  no  other  means  to  prevent  their 
towns  being  delivered  to  fire  and  sword,  than  to 
consent  to  such  a  treaty  of  peace  as  the  governor 
was  pleased  to  dictate.  They  gave  up  the  persons 
guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  murders,  and  put  into 
Jiis  hands  twenty-two  hostages  as  a  security  for 
.their  adherence  to  the  treaty.  But  as  soon  as  the 
array  was  removed,  they  broke  out  into  their  for. 
mer  ravages,  blocked  up  Fort  Loudon,  and  made 
some  attempts  against  Fort  Edward.  General  Am- 
herst detached  colonel  Montgomery  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  them.  He  burned 
Estafoe  the  capital  of  the  lower  Cherokees,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  same  execution  on  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  that  district.  This  universal  des- 
truction being  completed,  colonel  Montgomery  pass- 
ed on  to  the  middle  Cherokees,  but  as  he  marched 
through  a  ground  favourable  to  the  Indian  method 
of  fighting,  his  army  was  suddenly  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  these  barbarians.  The  fight  was  long  and 
veil  disputed,  till  at  last  the  Indians  fled.  Colonel 
Montgomery,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat on  account  of  his  wounded,  for  whom  he  had 
no  place  of  safety,  and  in  conformity  to  the  orders 
of  general  Amherst,  which  were,  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  chastised  the  enemy,  he  should  re-join  the 
grand  army  at  New  York  with  the  troops  under 
bis  command.-  Carolina,  and  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies were  again  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  savage 
enemy.  The  small  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon  was 
seduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  up  on  ho* 
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nourabk  conditions,  but  in  their  march,  the  enemy 
butchered  all  the  officers  but  one,  killed  several  of 
the  private  soldiers,  and  carried  the  rest  into  a  hor- 
rible captivity.  These  accounts  could  not  but  damp 
the  joy  which  was  felt  on  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
But  the  subject  which  engrossed  the  most  the  con- 
versations and  the  indignation  of  the  public  at  that 
time,  was  the  case  of  lord  George  SackviUe.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  was  represented  as  . 
infamous  in  every  particular ;  and  an  abhorrence 
of  that  nobleman  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor,  became 
the  universal  passion. 

Lord  George,  impatient  of  the  imputation  trader 
which  his  character  laboured,  insisted  upon  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  legal  trial;  and  the  judges  having  given  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, though  he  had  resigned  his  command,  a  court  of 
general  officers  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  his  con- 
duct. The  judge-advocate  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  was  charged  with  having  disobeyed  the  or. 
ders  of  prince  Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 
His  defence  seemed  the  more  plausible,  that  he  prov- 
ed by  undeniable  evidence,  that  these  orders  brought 
to  him  by  three  different  persons  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  were  contradictory,  which  obliged  him,  be- 
fore obeying  any  of  them,  to  apply  for  an  explanation 
to  the  prince  himself,  who  was  at  a  small  distance. 
Nevertheless,  the  court-martial  found  him  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  serving 
his  majesty  again  in  a  military  capacity.  The  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  king,  who,  moreover,  signified 
his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  given  out  in  public  or* 
ders,not  only  in  Britain,  but  inevery  place  where  any 
English  troops  happened  to  be.  To  complete  the  dis- 
grace of  this  unfortunate  general,  his  name  was  or- 
dered to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission 
May  22nd,  when  the  lord  keeper  in  his  speech  ac-> 
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quainted  both  houses,  that  the  most  effectual  care 
had  been  taken  to  augment  the  combined  army  in 
Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  such  a. 
force  at  home  as  might  frustrate  any  attempts 
of  the  enemy ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  at  the 
same  time  disposed  his  squadrons  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  the  pre- 
serving and  pursuing  his  conquests,  as  well  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  subjects. 

A  remarkable  trial  took  place  in  the  course  of 
this  summer  against  Lawrence,  earl  of  Ferrers,  a  man 
of  a  violent  spirit  who  had  committed  several  out- 
rages, and  given  manifold  proofs  of  insanity.  His 
deportment  to  his  lady  was  so  brutal,  that  a  sepa- 
ration was  effected  by  act  of  parliament.  His  nearest 
relations  had  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of  tak- 
ing out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and  were 
prevented  by  no  other  reason  than  their  apprehension 
of  being  convicted  of  scandalum  mugnatum,  should 
the  jury  find  his  lordship  compos  mentis ;  a  circum- 
stance which  in  all  probability  would  have  happen- 
ed, inasmuch  as  the  earl's  madness  did  not  appear 
in  his  conversation  but  in  his  conduct.  It  entered 
at  last  into  his  disordered  mind,  that  his  own  rela- 
tions had  conspired  against  him,  and  that  one  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  had,  during  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
been  employed  in  the  family,  and  was  now  appoint* 
ed  receiver  of  the  estates  at  the  earl's  own  request, 
was  one  of  their  accomplices,  and  that  there  was  a 
collusion  between  them.  Fired  with  these  supposi- 
tions he  first  expressed  his  resentment  by  giving 
Johnson  notice  to  quit,  the  farm  which  he  possessed 
on  the  estate ;  but  finding  the  trustees  had  con- 
firmed the  lease,  he  gratified  his  revenge  by  assassi- 
nation. The  circumstances  appeared  so  cruel  and 
deliberate,  that  the  people  cried  aloud  for  ven- 
geance.   He  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the 
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boose  of  lords  and  [beaded  insanity  of  mind.  This 
plea  was  supported  by  many  witnesses,  who  attest- 
ed his  lunacy  in  a  variety  of  instances.  In  the 
course  of  his  trial,  his  lordship,  far  from  exhibiting 
any  marks  of  insanity  /displayed  an  uncommon  saga* 
city  in  examining  the  witnesses,  and  making  many 
shrewd  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  evidence 
which  was  given.  So  that  the  cleverness  of  his 
defence  evinced  a  soundness  of  understanding  front 
which  it  was  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  he  was 
never  so  much  deprived  of  his  reason  but  that  he 
could  distinguish  between  good  and  evil ;  and  some 
other  circumstances  proving  that  the  crime  was 
committed  during  a  lucid  interval,  he  was  unani* 
mously  declared  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  hang' 
ed  at  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  his  body 
be  afterwards  dissected  and  anatomized. 

No  naval  action  of  any  importance  took  place 
in  the  seas  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  this  year,  ex- 
cept the  taking  of  the  small  French  squadron  un-* 
der  the  command  of  the  celebrated  captain  Thurot, 
which  was  intended  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  whilst  the  grand  fleet 
under  Mr.  de  Conflans  made  the  principal  descent 
on  the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  His  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  five  frigates,  on  board  of  which 
were  1270  land  troops,  exclusive  of  marines  to  the 
number  of  700,  had  been  long  blocked  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk  by  an  English  fleet ;  but  under 
favour  of  an  hazy  night  they  put  out  to  sea  and 
arrived  at  Gottenburg.  They  lost  company  of  one 
of  their  ships  in  their  voyage  from  Gottenburg  to 
Bergen,  where  the  severity  of  the  weather  detained 
them  nineteen  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
set  sail  for  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  dis- 
covered the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  latter1 
end  of  January.  Thurot  intended  to  make  a  des- 
cent about  Derryj  but  the  weather  growing  tern* 
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pestuous,  and  the  wind  blowing  off  shore,  his 
squadron  was  driven  out  to  sea,  and  in  the  night 
he  lost  sight  of  another  of  his  frigates,  which  never 
again  joined  the  squadron.  The  three  remaining 
being  extremely  shattered  and  without  provisions, 
he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of  Hay  to  refit. 
Thence  he  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Carricfcfergus,  where 
he  landed  his  troops  now  reduced  to  about  600 
men,  augmented  nearly  to  1000  by  draughts  from 
his  seamen.  With  this  force  he  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus ; 
took  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  and  issued 
orders  to  Belfast  to  send  him  a  quantity  of  wine 
and  provision.  He  made  the  same  demand  to  the 
magistrates  of  Carrickfergus,  which  they  having 
imprudently  refused,  the  town  was  plundered,  and 
the  squadron  set  sail  for  France.  But  near  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  they  were  overtaken  by 
three  English  frigates.  A  sharp  and  close  engage- 
ment immediately  ensued.  Thurot  did  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  intrepidity  of  his  charac- 
ter until  his  ship  had  her  hold  almost  filled  with 
water  and  her  deck  covered  with  dead  bodies.  At 
length  he  was  killed.  The  crew  of  his  sliip,  and 
those  of  the  other  two  frigates,  dispirited  by  this 
blow,  struck,  and  were  carried  in  Ramsay  Bay 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  the  mean  time  all  thoughts  of  peace  being  re- 
moved, the  war  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour  on  the  continent.  France  and  England  vied 
in  their  endeavours  to  augment  their  forces  in  Ger- 
many. The  mareschal  de  Broglio  had  now  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  army,  amounting  to  100,000 
effective  men ;  while  30,000  men  formed  a  sepa- 
rate army  on  the  Rhine  under  the  count  de  St, 
Germain.  On  the  side  of  England,  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  less  considerable  in  proportion  to 
her  ability  for  that  kind  of  war.    Besides  the  nu> 
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merous  auxiliaries  in  her  pay,  she  sent  25,000  men 
to  prince  Ferdinand's  army;  such  a  number  of 
British  troops  had  not  been  seen  in  one  army  on 
the  continent  for  800  years  past.  The  king  of 
Prussia  had  felt  the  heaviest  blows,  and  his  means 
of  healing  them  were  but  little  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. Forty  generals  bad  died  or  were  slain  in  his 
service  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exclusive  of 
those  who  had  been  wounded,  disabled,  or  made 
prisoners.  By  his  indefatigable  industry,  no  gaps 
were  seen  in'  his  armies,  but  they  were  no  longer 
the  same ',  and  the  king  was  now  to  fill  up  the  most 
remarkable  deficiency  on  the  part  of  his  troops  by 
his  own  heroism,  and  undertake  far  more  arduous 
enterprises  with  infinitely  weaker  instruments. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  death  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  excited  some  appre- 
hensions ;  but  the  new  landgrave  gave  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  system  of  his  father, 
by  his  agreeing  to  add  considerably  to  the  Hessian 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  So  that  the 
equilibrium  between  the  armies  of  the  contending 
powers  was  nearly  re-established.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  successes  more  disputed  and  more 
dearly  purchased,  were  so  equally  divided  between 
both  sides  as  not  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  any. 

Thus  we  see  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick 
defeated  at  Corbach,  retrieving  his  honour  a  few 
days  after  at  Exdorf,  and  the  allies  obtaining  soon 
after  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Warbourg,  when 
the  brigades  of  English  artillery  seconded  the  attack 
in  the  most  surprising  manner;  the  hereditary 
prince  beats  up  the  quarters  of  the  French  at  Zei- 
renberg  and  b  worsted  at  Campin  j  the  Austrian 
general,  Laudohn,  defeats  the  Prussians  under  ge- 
neral Fouquet  at  Landshut,  and  takes  Glatz,  but  is 
defeated  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  raises  the 
blockade  of  Schweidnitz ;  the  Russians  and  Aus? 
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trians  make  an  irruption  into  Brandenburgh,  enter 
Berlin,  take  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war  and  plun- 
der the  king's  palaces ;  but  the  king  of  Prussia  ob- 
tains a  complete  victory  at  Torgau  over  the  grand 
Austrian  army  under  the  famous  general  Daun. 
An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  happened  at 
that  time,  and  the  more  engaged  the  general  atten- 
tion as  it  might  produce  a  great  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  war,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
system  of  pacification.  This  was  the  sudden  death 
of  George  II.  by  the  rupture  of  the  substance  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  his  heart,  which  stopped  in 
an  instant  the  circulation  of  blood,  without  any 
preceding  symptom  of  illness.  His  majesty  enjoy- 
ed an  uncommon  degree  of  health  and  strength, 
and  died  without  any  apparent  suffering  on  the 
25th  of  October,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age  and 
33rd  of  hb  reign,  He  had  by  his  queen,  Caroline 
of  Anspach,  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  at- 
tained the  age  of  maturity,  viz.  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  father  to  his  present  majesty  George  III. ; 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ;  Anne,  the  princess 
royal,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  Mary, 
Landgraviate  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  Louisa,  married  to 
the  king  of  Denmark ;  Amelia  and  Caroline  who 
were  never  married. 

George  II.  was  in  his  person  rather  lower  than  the 
middle  size,  well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes  remark- 
ably prominent,  a  high  nose,  and  fair  complexion. 
In  his  temper  he  was  hasty,  violent,  and  prone  to 
anger,  particularly  in  his  youth,  yet  soon  appeased, 
and  generally  mild  and  humane.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  in  1746,  when  offended  majes- 
ty required  vengeance,  prudence  examples,  and 
humanity  forgiveness,  many  were  punished  and 
many  were  pardoned.  He  was  plain  in  his  inten- 
tions, true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour  and 
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protection  to  his  servants,  whom  he  never  willingly 
changed,  nor  even  parted  with  his  ministers  till 
compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  His 
parts  were  neither  lively  nor  brilliant,  but  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  evinces  that  he  had  remarkable 
good  sense,  a.  solid  and  comprehensive  judgment. 
He  well  knew  the  respective  interests  of  all  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in 
all  the  recesses  of  that  political  labyrinth,  the  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  and  proved  a  constant  and  zea- 
lous assertor  of  its  liberties.  Temperate  and  regu- 
lar in  his  way  of  living,  his  economy,  frequently 
mistaken  for  avarice,  enabled  him  always  to  keep 
up  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  Hanover,  by 
which  means,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  had  a 
disciplined  force  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy  ;  and 
to  the  prudence  of  that  measure,  Great  Britain  was 
principally  indebted  for  her  prevalent  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He  died  at  the  very 
point  of  time,  when  his  military  power,  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  his  government  were  raised  to  al- 
most as  high  a  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity  as 
had  never  been  exceeded  by  the  most  fortunate 
of  his  predecessors.  No  prince  was  ever  more  po- 
pular at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  consider- 
ed by  many  as  a  national  calamity,  particularly  at 
a  juncture  when  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  a 
dangerous  war,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief 
mover,  and  knew  how  to  preserve  the  advantages 
obtained  by  it,  which  might  be  lost  by  an  abrupt 
change  of  measures.  He  lias  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing carried  too  far  his  attachment  to  his  Hanove- 
rian subjects,  and  even  to  have  betrayed  for  their 
interests  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  has  more 
than  wiped  off  every  suspicion  of  that  kind  In  the 
seven  years  war,  by  his  eagerness  to  expose  his 
German  dominions  to  almost  inevitable  ruin*  ra- 
ther than  acquiesce  to  the  least  abatement  from 
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the  immensity  of  the  English  rights  in  America, 
As  he  came  into  England  in  a  riper  age,  he  was' 
never  able  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  to  appreciate  its  beauties  and 
energy,  therefore  be  never  shewed  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  English  literature,  which,  during  his  reign, 
made  but  little  progress,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
and  perhaps  the  only  reproach  he  deserved  ;  how- 
ever, the  most  important  service  that  could  be  ren- 
dered both  to  sciences  and  literature  in  general, 
the  institution  of  the  British  Museum,  belongs  to 
his  reign,  and  will  for  ever  secure  to  his  memory 
the  gratitude  of  all  learned  men.  None  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  lived  to  so  great  an  age, 
and  few  enjoyed  so  long  a  reign,  during  the  course 
of  which,  a  few  months  only  excepted,  Great  Bri- 
tain, even  when  at  war  with  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  enjoyed  peace  at  home,  and  on  many 
occasions  acquired  great  glory  abroad.  Her  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industry  daily  improved, 
owing  to  the  internal  tranquillity  they  enjoyed,  and 
the  wise  regulations  that  were  made  in  every  ses- 
sion of  parliament ;  and  war  itself,  opening  new 
sources  of  traffic  and  riches  to  the  British  mer-. 
chants,  greatly  contributed  to  enable  the  nation  to 
defray  its  enormous  expenses.  In  short,  his  majes- 
ty having  at  last  baffled  all  the  private  machinations 
of  his  enemies,'  and  subdued  the  utmost  effort  of 
their  power,  lived  long  enough  to  see  all  factions 
and  spirit  of  party  extinguished  in  his  kingdoms, 
and  his  family  immoveably  seated  on  the  throne. 

[N.B.  This  History,  according  to  its  original  plan, 
~was  not  to  be  continued  farther  than  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  ;  but  many  respectable  advices 
having  been  addressed  to  the  Author  representing  to 
him  that  the  end  of  the  important  war  of  1756  would 
be  a  much  more  proper  conclusion  to  his  work  than 
'ill 
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the  death  of  George  II.;  a  general  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal transactions  which  occurred  in  the  interval, 
tvitl  bejbund  in  the  following  pages.'} 

The  new  lung,  on  the  day  of  his  accession,  caus- 
ed all  the  lords  and  other  members  of  the  late  king's 
privy  council  to  be  assembled,  continued  them  in 
their  office,  and  declared  to  them  that  as  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  but  just 
and  necessary  war,  he  should  endeavour  to  prose- 
cute it  in  the  manner  the  most  likely  to  bring  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace  in  concert  with  his 
allies,  and  he  confirmed  this  declaration  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  November  18th,  on  the  meeting  of 
his  parliament.  His  majesty  found  both  houses 
readily  disposed  to  support  the  war  with  the  same 
liberality  and  spirit. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars 
was  laid  October  31st.  The  foundation  had  began 
June  7th  last,  pursuant  to  an  act  ~of  parliament  of 
January  13th,  1755.  Gottingen  is  invested  by  the 
allies,  who  keep  it  blocked  up  from  the  22nd  of 
November  until  the  12th  of  December,  when  the 
French  in  a  sally  compel  them  to  raise  the  blockade. 
The  armies  go  into,  winter  quarters.  The  British 
troops  being  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  so  la- 
borious a  campaign,  and  extremely  thinned  by  dis- 
eases, a  general  discontent  arises  in  the  army  and  is 
speedily  communicated  to  England,  where  the  peo- 

Ele  not  only  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
ut  begin  to  fall  into  an  almost  general  dislike  of 
its  principle.  Much  of  the  old  disputes  between 
the  naval  and  continental  schemes  is  renewed,  and 
the  alliances  in  Germany  are  severely  criticised. 

Amu  1761. 
On  the  5th  of  January  the  whole  national  debt 
amounted  to  98,604,836&  &s.  2\d. 
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Pondichcrry  being  blocked  up  by  the  English 
squadron  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Cor- 
nish for  upwards  of  eight  months,  while  colonel 
Coote  carried  on  bis  operations  by  land,  the  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  receiving  no  supplies  and  re- 
duced to  an  extremity  of  famine,  which  would  ad- 
mit of  no  hesitation,  surrender  at  discretion  on  the 
15th  of  January.  A  little  French  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  called  Mahc,  is  soon  after 
reduced. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Dominica  forti- 
fied and  setded  by  the  French,  was  conquered  by  a 
small  armament  under  lord  Rollo  and  sir  James 
Douglas.  North  America  was  perfectly  quieted  by 
a  peace  which  colonel  Grant  compelled  the  Chero- 
kees  to  demand,  by  penetrating  with  great  courage 
and  perseverance  into  their  country,  destroying  fif- 
teen of  their  towns  and  almost  their  whole  harvest. 

The  supply  for  the  present  year  being  voted  and 
all  parliamentary  business  concluded,  the  king  puts 
an  end  to  the  session  March  19th. 

The  courts  of  Petersburgh,  Vienna,  France,  Swe- 
den, and  Poland,  agreed  severally  and  jointly  to 
offer  proposals  towards  renewing  negoaations  for 
peace.  They  made,  accordingly,  as  many  declara- 
tions, which  were  signed  at  Paris  March  25th,  and 
delivered  at  London  on  the  Slst.  The  counter  de- 
claration of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  appeared  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  Augsburg  was  the  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  congress.  Lord  Egremont,  lord  Stor- 
mont,  and  general  Torke,  were  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  the  part  of  England,  and  count  de 
Choiseuil  on  the  part  of  France.  The  intended 
treaty  was  to  determine  the  two  principal  objects 
of  the  war,  viz.  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  limits  of  America ;  and  as  England  and  France 
alone  were  concerned  in  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  to 
treat  on  this  bead  separately  in  London  and  in 
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Paris.  For  this  purpose,  ministers  were  mutually 
sent  from  those  courts ;  Mr.  Stanley  from  England, 
and  Mr.  Bussy  from  France,  who  by  thus  separat- 
ing her  own  quarrel  from  the  general  cause,  had 
every  disadvantage  in  the  negociation,  as  every  dis- 
aster of  the  war  in  America  having  been  on  her 
side,  she  had  no  compensation  to  offer  for  any  resti- 
tution. She  had  been  more  successful  in  Germany, 
the  whole  country  of  Hesse  as  well  as  the  county 
of  Hanau  were  in  her  actual  possession,  and  by  her 
occupation  of  Gottingen,  the  Hanoverian  territory 
lay  open  to  her  arms ;  but  even  there,  the  advanta- 
ges she  had  obtained  were  still  precarious,  as  the 
chance  of  war  was  still  open,  no  proposition  for  a 
suspension  of  arms  having  been  admitted.  The 
resource  she  sought  for  the  support  of  her  claims 
was  in  Spain,  who,  she  hoped,  could  not  see  with 
indifference  the  humiliation  of  the  principal  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  nor  the  French  power 
wholly  annihilated  in  America,  as  by  this  event  the 
Spanish  colonies  must  in  a  great  measure  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  England,  no  power  being  able  to  afford 
them  any  assistance,  or  to  hold  the  balance  between 
them  and  the  power  of  England.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  court  of  France  had  not  yet  absolutely 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  his  Catholic  Majesty 
to  depart  from  his  neutrality ;  but  she  expected 
that  every  concession  she  should 'make  in  the  treaty, 
would  prove  a  fresh  incentive  to  the  jealousies  and 
apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  Thus  all 
the  steps  which  France  seemingly  took  towards 
peace  might  eventually  have  a  real  tendency  to- 
wards a  new  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unpa- 
ralleled success  which  attended  the  British  arms  in 
this  war,  had  raised  such  high  expectations  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  thought  it  unreason, 
able  to  make  almost  any  concession  to  France,  and 
the  most  popular  minister  would  have  lost  imine- 
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diately  all  his  credit,  if  he  had  proposed  a  sacrifice 
of  any  of  those  objects  on  which  the  people  had 
set  their  hearts.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Germany,  though  ar- 
tificially separated  in  the  discussion,  must  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  final  determination  of  the  treaty,  in 
which  no  provision  could  be  obtained  for  the  allies, 
who  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  unless  Great  Britain  purchased  it  by 
proportionate  concessions.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
ministry  found  no  other  means  to  reconcile  as  much 
as  possible  such  contrary  expectations,  than  to  push 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  not  to  hurry  the  negociation,  as  during  its  pro- 
gress the  fortune  of  war  might  enable  Great  Britain 
to  rescue  her  allies  from  their  present  situation  with- 
out being  obliged  to  part  with  any  of  her  former 
conquests.  Such  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  equivocal  progress  of  the  negociation, 
owing  to  the  odd  mixture  of  hostile  and  pacific 
measures  of  the  two  principal  contending  powers. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, enters  into  Hesse,  and  makes  his  way  towards 
Cassel,  while  a  corps  detached  from  his  army  pene- 
trates into  Thuringia.  The  French,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  this  sudden,  extensive,  and  vigorous  at- 
tack, retreat  upon  every  side.  The  hereditary 
prince  first  repulsed  before  Fritzlar  and  Marpurg,  re- 
news successfully  his  attack  against  the  former, 
blockades  Marpurg,  and  takes  several  considerable 
magazines.  The  French,  abandoning  post  after,  post 
retire  almost  to  the  Maine.  Encouraged  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  success,  the  allies  besiege  Cassel, 
attack  and  defeat  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Langensaltze.  The  mareschal  de  Broglio  having 
collected  his  army  marches  to  the  allies,  compels 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cassel  after  twenty-seven 
days  open  trenches,  to  evacuate  the  whole  country 
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of  Hesse,  and  to  fall  back  nearly  to  the  quarters  they 
possessed  before  this  expedition,  after  which,  both 
armies,  as  if  it  were  by  consent,  lay  quiet  in  their 
winter  quarters.  During  their  inaction,  the  nego- 
tiation was  pursued  without  interruption.  The 
basis  of  it,  such  as  proposed  by  France,  was,  that 
the  two  crowns  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  they  had  conquered  one  from  the  other.  But 
as  the  war  still  continued,  and  might  make  a  daily 
alteration  in  the  fortune  of  the  contracting  powers, 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  epochas  to  which 
this  proposition  of  the  statu  quo  should  refer.  The 
French  proposed  that  the  position  in  which  the 
parties  should  stand  on  the  1st  of  September  next 
in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Africa,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  in  Eu- 
rope, should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  negotiation. 
The  English  ministry  rejected  this  proposal,  and  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  admit  any  other  epochas. 
than  those  which  had  a  reference  to  the  day  of  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  op 
both  sides  strongly  insisted  on  their  respective  pro- 
posals. 

During  this  debate,  a  secret  expedition  which  was 
preparing  in  the  English  harbours  was  undertaken. 
The  fleet  employed  in  it  sailed  from  Spithead  on 
the  29th  of  March  under  the  command  of  commo- 
dore Keppel,  and  the  land  forces  under  general 
Hodgson,  and  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April  before 
Belleisle,  the  largest  of  the  European  islands  belong- 
ing to  France.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  and 
the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men  killed  or  wound- 
ed, the  whole  island  was  reduced  under  the  English 
government  June  7th. 

.  England  and  France  agree  on  the  epochas  of  the 
statu  quo  such  as  proposed  by  the  former,  and  to 
treat  for  a  separate  peace  to  be  perfectly  definitive  as 
to  them.    The  court  of  Vienna  agrees  to  it  on  con^ 
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dition  that  nothing  might  be  stipulated  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Hie  French  generals,  prince  Soubise  and  mares- 
chal  de  Broglio,  effect  a  junction,  overtake  and 
attack  the  rear  of  general  Sporken's  army  on  the 
Dymel,  put  it  to  rout  in  an  instant,  and  take  800 
prisoners,  19  pieces  of  cannon,  400  horses,  and  up- 
wards of  170  waggons.  The  same  day,  July  2nd, 
they  pass  the  Dymel  and  make  themselves  masters 
of  Warburgh,  Dringleburg  and  Paderborn.  They 
are  defeated  by  prince  Ferdinand  at  Kirch  Denkern, 
but  they  soon  advance  again ;  a  number  of  very 
sharp  skirmishes  ensue,  in  one  of  which,  the  young 
•prince  Henry  of  Brunswick  is  mortally  wounded. 
The  city  of  Brunswick  is  invested  by  the  French, 
and  they  spread  a  great  alarm  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  unresisted  progress  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Weser.  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, detaches  the  hereditary  prince  to  the  relief  of 
Brunswick.  He  compels  the  enemy  not  only  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  to  abandon  Wolfenbuttel  and  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Prince  de  Soubise,  who 
by  the  removal  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  no  Ion* 
ger  opposed,  ravages  Westphalia,  takes  Osnaburg, 
and  gives  up  the  place  to  be  pillaged  by  the  troops. 
Another  body  pushes  as  far  as  Embden  and  takes 
possession  of  it.  A  more  considerable  force  com- 
manded by  prince  de  Cond£,  attacks  Meppen,  % 
place  of  some  consequence  on  the  Ems,  where  the 
British  army  had  some  magazines.  In  three  days 
the  garrison  surrender  and  are  made  prisoners  of 
war. 

During  all  these  motions  so  rapidly  succeeding 
one  another,  the  king  of  Prussia  entrenched  in  a 
very  strong  position- in  Upper  Silesia,  remained  en- 
tirely upon  the  defensive ;  the  summer  was  almost 
wholly  spent,  and  he  had  scarcely  been  mentioned. 
The  Russian  army  was  now  divided  into  two  strong 
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bodies ;  one  directed  its  march  towards  Pomerania, 
while  the  other  entered  into  Upper  Silesia ;  general 
Laudohn  entered  that  province  in  the  part  opposite 
to  them,  with  a  view  of  uniting  their  armies  to  at- 
tack the  king,  or  to  take  Breslau  or  Schweidnitz  in 
his  presence.  They  began  to  cannonade  Breslau 
from  seven  batteries,  while  Laudohn  exerted  the 
whole  of  his  skill  to  draw  the  king  from  his  posi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  advanced 
without  opposition  into  Pomerania,  and  Colberg 
was  besieged  with  greater  and  more  determined 
force  than  ever.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  this  fortress,  the  key  of  his  dominions  to  the 
north,  sent  a  considerable  detachment  under  gene- 
ral Platen  to  the  assistance  of  Colberg.  He  order- 
ed him  to  direct  his  march  through  Poland,  and  to 
destroy  the  Russian  magazines  on  the  frontiers  from 
which  their  army  in  Silesia  drew  its  whole  subsis- 
tence. The  event  answered  entirely  his  wishes.  Pla- 
ten ruined  the  three  principal  magazines,  attacked  a 
great  convoy  of  their  waggons,  destroyed  500,  burn- 
ed or  dispersed  the  provisions  they  carried,  killed  or 
made  prisoners  the  greater  part  of  400O  men,  who 
protected  the  convoy,  and  pursued  his  march  with 
the  utmost  diligence  towards  Pomerania.  Soon  after 
general  Laudohn  takes  Schweidnitz  by  a  coup  de 
main ;  general  Platen  is  repulsed ;  Knoblock,  another 
Prussian  general,  is  made  prisoner.  Colberg,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  six  months,  surrenders  to  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  for  the  first  time,  take  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  Pomerania,  December  16th. 

The  negociations  were  resumed,  but  soon  dege- 
nerated into  altercations,  though  France  consented 
that  the  whole  Canada  should  be  ceded  to  England, 
and  to  give  up  Senegal  and  Goree,  that  the  con- 
quests in  the  West  Indies  should  be  reciprocally  ret 
stored,  and  that  the  proposals  of  Great  Britain  re- 
specting the  East  Indies  should  be  admitted.    But 
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there  were  two  points  upon  which  the  parties  cooki 
not  so  easily  agree.  The  first  was  upon  the  manner 
in  which  England  and  France  might  be  at  liberty  to 
assist  their  respective  allies,  and  on  the  restitution 
of  Wesel,  Guelders,  and  such  other  places  as  the 
French  had  conquered  from  his  Prussian  majesty ; 
the  second,  related  to  the  restitution  of  the  captures 
made  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
negociating  powers  were  equally  positive,  the  one 
to  demand,  the  other  to  refuse  it ;  and  as  they 
were  both  immoveable  on  these  two  points,  the 
English  ministry  sent  directions  to  Mr.  Stanley  to 
return  to  England,  and  to  desire  that  M.  de  Bussy, 
on  the  part  of  his  court,  should  receive  the  same 
orders.  The  leading  negotiation  in  London  and 
Paris  being  thus  broken  off,  that  which  was  to  be 
opened  at  Augsburg  never  took  place. 

At  this  juncture  the  court  of  Spain  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  offer  to  Great  Britain  her  mediation  for  ac- 
commodating the  disputes  that  obstructed  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  The  ministry  found  at  first,  as 
singular  as  improper,  that  points  of  such  consequence 
should  be  normally  communicated,  and  proposed  for 
deliberation  by  M.  de  Bussy,  the  French  agent,  when 
the  Spaniards  had  an  ambassador  residing  in  London, 
from  whom  no  sort  of  communication  had  been 
previously  received  on  this  subject. '  Accordingly  the 
Spanish  ambassador  was  called  upon  to  disavow  that 
proceeding.  But  he  openly  avowed  and  justified  the 
steps  taken  by  the  French  agent,  as  entirely  agree- 
able to  the  sentiments  of  his  master,  whose  con- 
duct, as  well  as  that  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
was  only  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace ; 
and  he  added,  haughtily,  that  if  his  master  had  been 
actuated  by  any  other  motive,  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
giving  full  scope  to  his  greatness,  would  have  acted 
and  spoken  as  became  bis  dignity.  The  ministry 
concluded  from  this  answer,  that  there  was  a  per- 
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feet  union  of  affections,  interests,  and  councils  be- 
tween these  two  courts,  as  the  ambassador,  far  from 
denying  or  palliating  this  conduct,  seemed  to  glory 
in  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  took  the  lead  in  the  ministry, 
being  satisfied  that  the  intentions  of  Spain- were  by 
no  means  equivocal,  and  would  drive  her  into  all 
the  measures  of  France,  considered  war  on  that  ac- 
count as  absolutely  inevitable,  and  vehemently  in- 
sisted on  its  being  declared  immediately  on  the  part 
of  England,  as  a  necessary  lesson  to  Spam,  and  to 
every  other  power,  how  they  should  presume  to 
dictate  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  inter- 
meddle  with  a  menacing  mediation,  and  an  offidous- 
ness  as  insidious  as  it  was  audacious. 

These  sentiments,  or  rather  this  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  resolute  and  enterprising  character  of  the1 
minister,  appeared  too  violent  to  almost  all  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  a  satisfactory 
explanation  might  be  still  expected  from  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  would  be  preferable ;  that  to  shun  a  war 
upon  a  just  occasion  was  cowardice,  but  to  provoke 
or  court  it  was  madness.  The  minister,  warmed 
by  this  opposition,  insisted  that  this  was  the  time 
to  humble  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon ;  that  if 
this  opportunity  were  let  slip,  it  might  never  be  re- 
covered ;  he  added,  that  if  he  could  not  prevail  in 
this  instance,  he  was  resolved  that  this  was  the  last 
time  he  would  sit  in  that  council ;  that  he  was  called 
to  the  ministry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  considered  himself  accountable  for  his  conduct, 
and  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situation 
which  made  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  presided  in  this 
council,  and  was  himself  as  bold  a  minister  as  ever 
directed  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  but  to  whose  abili- 
ties years  bad  added  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
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calmly  made  this  reply :  "  I  find  the  gentleman  is 
"  determined  to  leave  us,  nor  can  I  say  I  am  sorry 
w  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly 
"  compelled  us  to  leave  him  ;  as,  if  he  be  resolved 
"  to  assume  the  right  of  advising  his  majesty,  and 

*  directing  alone  the  operations  of  the  war,  there 
"  would  be  no  occasion  for  our  being  called  to  this 
**  council.  When  he  talks  of  being  responsible  to 
**  the  people,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  house  of 
(t  commons,  and  forgets  that  at  this  board,  he  is 
*'  only  responsible  to  the  king.  However,  though 
"  he  may  possibly  have  convinced  himself  of  his  m- 

*  fallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we  should  be  equally 
w  convinced  of  it,  before  we  can  resign  our  under- 
"  standings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him  in  the 
*(  measures  he  proposes." 

When  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  the  king  re- 
ceived  them  with  ease  and  firmness,  without  request- 
ing that  he  should  resume  his  office ;  his  majesty 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a  ser- 
vant, and  to  shew  the  favourable  sense  be  entertain- 
ed of  his  services  he  made  him  a  most  gracious  and 
unlimited  oner  of  any  reward  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  bestow.  The  king  expressed  at  the  same 
time  his  entire  approbation  of  his  council's  opinion, 
as  more  consistent  with  the  still  existing  treaties  and 
good  understanding  between  the  two  courts,  and 
therefore  with  the  principles  of  honour  and  inte- 
grity ;  principles  which  from  that  early  period  have 
been  the  constant  rule  of  the  public  and  private  con- 
duct of  this  virtuous  monarch,  and  have  successively 
raised  the  glory  of  his  reign  in  proportion  with  its 
almost  unparalleled  length. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  extremely  affected  with  the  king's 
condescension  and  magnanimity.  "  I  confess,  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your 
**  majesty's  displeasure}  I  did  not  come  prepared 
**  for  this  exceeding  goodness.    Pardon  me,  sir — it 
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"  overpowers,  it  oppresses  me." — He  burst  into 
tears. 

The  next  day,  September  9,  a  pension  of  3000t 
a-year  was  settled  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  three  lives,  and  at 
die  same  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady, 
and  his  issue,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  baroness 
of  Chatham.  Immediate  notice  of  all  these  transac- 
tions was  given  in  the  Gazette.  The  resignation 
made  the  first  article,  the  honours  and  rewards  the 
next,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
English  ambassador  in  Spain,  containing  an  account 
of  the  favourable  and  pacific  language  of  that  court, 
and  of  the  strong  assurances  they  gave  of  a  desire 
to  accommodate  all  differences  in  an  amicable  man. 
ner.  This  publication  was  prudently  issued  to  pre- 
vent all  explosions  of  popular  rage,  which  it  was 
apprehended  would  proceed  from  this  resignation, 
and  it  completely  answered  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  parliament  met,  justified  his 
conduct  with  as  much  propriety  as  moderation,  with- 
out allowing  himself  to  throw  the  least  hint  of  dis- 
approbation either  on  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues, 
or  on  the  measure  that  had  been  adopted  contrary 
to  his  opinion ;  and  he  thus  raised  the  dignity  of  his 
high  character,  far  above  the  illiberal  abuse  which 
was  poured  out  against  him  on  this  occasion.    - 

The  earl  of  Bristol,  the  British  ambassador  in 
Spain,  was  immediately  ordered  to  remonstrate 
with  energy  and  firmness  on  the  contents  of  the 
Spanish  memorial,  and  on  the  form  of  its  delivery; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  adhere  to  the  preceding 
answers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Spain  respecting  the  contested  captures,  the 
adjustment  of  the  log-wood  dispute,  the  evacuation 
ot  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and 
their  claim  of  fishing  at  Newfoundland.  He  found 
the  Spanish  minister  in  a  very  equivocal  disposition, 
and  received  very  unsatisfactory  answers  on  every 
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part  of  bis  instructions.  In  the  mean  time  a  treaty 
was  privately  signed  between  tbe  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  preserve 
from  oppression,  and  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  earl  of  Bristol  was  di- 
rected to  demand  a  communication  of  that  treaty, 
and  to  signify  that  a  peremptory  refusal  either  to 
communicate  the  treaty,  or  to  disavow  an  inten- 
tion to  take  part  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
would  be  considered  as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  an  absolute  declaration  of  war.  The 
Spanish  minister  peremptorily  refused  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  and  signified  to  lord  Bristol  that 
he  might  return  to- England  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner was  convenient  to  him.  His  lordship  accord- 
ingly departed  from  Madrid  December  17,  and  thus 
was  brought  on  a  rupture  which  threatened  to  pro- 
tract the  miseries  of  war  to  a  very  long  duration. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Mechlenburgh  Strelitz  arrived  at  St.  James's 
palace,  and  at  night  the  nuptials  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  her  serene  highness  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  at  the  royal  chapel.  Their  majesties 
were  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  September  22. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  3d  of  November,  and 
on  the  2d  of  the  next  month  the  king  went  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill 
for  settling  her  majesty's  dowry. 

Arm.  1762. 

The  national  debt  on  the  5th  of  January  amounted 
to  110,603,836/.  85.  2id,  and  the  supplies  granted 
for  this  year  were  18,300,143/.  i)s.  5d. 

The  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  last  year, 
instead  of  bringing  about  peace  among  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  had  increased  their  animosity,    In  the 
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mean  time,  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  so  well  known 
by  the  name  of  t)ie  Family  Compact,  had  completely 
settled  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies 
that  union  which  was  so  much  dreaded  on  the  death 
of  Charles  n.  the  late  king  of  Spain,  and  which  it 
was  the  great  purpose  of  the  treaty  of  partition  and 
the  war  of  the  grand  alliance  to  prevent.  However, 
the  principal  continental  powers  of  Europe  who 
then  composed  that  formidable  confederacy,  were: 
now  allied  with  France,  and  seemed  to  conspire  to 
load  the  scale  on  her  side,  instead  of  balancing  it  ; 
she  was  in  fact  become  the  centre  of  a  powerful  alli- 
ance, extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  Sweden, 
Austria,  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Naples ;  while  she 
had  only  to  contend  with  Great  Britain,  who  could 
neither  increase  her  strength  in  Germany,  where 
she  paid  already  100,000  men,  composing  the  allied 
army,  nor  the  subsidy  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
condition  was  rather  more  alarming  than  intimidat- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances  the  next  campaign 
could  not  only  offer  to  Great  Britain  a  very  gloomy 
prospect. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  political  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope when  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers  pre- 
sented a  joint  memorial  to  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
tending  to  persuade  his  most  faishful  majesty  to 
enter  into  the  alliance,  and  co-operate  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  two  crowns  against  Great  Britain.  In 
the  mean  time  a  Spanish  army  overspread  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal ;  the  commerce  of  corn  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was  prohibited,  and  every  thing 
threatened  a  sudden  invasion.  The  two  ministers 
were  ordered  to  demand  a  categorical  answer  in  four 
days,  and  to  declare  that  any  delay  beyond  that 
time  would  be  considered  as  a  negative. 

In  this  dangerous  emergency  the  king  of  Portu- 
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gal  displayed  such  an  immoveable  uprightness  as 
will  for  ever  recommend  his  name  to  posterity. 
His  answer  was,  that  the  ties  which  equally 
united  him  to  Great  Britain  and  the  two  crowns, 
rendered  him  as  proper  a  mediator  to  them 
all,  as  they  made  it  improper  for  him  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  any  of  them ;  that  his  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  was  ancient,  merely  defensive, 
and  therefore  innocent  in  all  its  circumstances.  This 
answer  drew  on  replies  and  menaces,  upon  which 
this  magnanimous  prince  finally  declared,  that  should 
the  troops  of  their  most  christian  and  catholic  ma- 
jesties enter  his  dominions,  he  would,  in  defence  of 
nis  neutrality,  endeavour  to  repulse  them  with  all 
his  forces  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  that  it  would 
affect  him  less,  though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
to  let  the  last  tile  of  his  palace  Jail,  and  to  See  his  faith- 
fid  subjects  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to 
sacrifice,  together  with  the  honour  qf  his  crown,  all 
that  Portugal  liolds  most  dear.  Immediately  after  this 
declaration  passports  were  demanded  for  the  ambas^ 
sadors  of  the  two  crowns,  and  soon  after  France  and 
Spain  jointly  declared  war  against  Portugal. 

At  this  juncture,  an  unexpected  event,  the  death 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  suddenly  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  very  favourable  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Fortune,  who  had  so  long  aban- 
doned him  to  his  genius,  after  having  persecuted 
him  about  five  years,  at  length  made  amends,  and 
did  at  one  stroke  the  only  thing  by  which  he  could 
possibly  be  saved.  Peter  III.  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  immediately  manifested  the  high 
rate  at  which  he  valued  the  blessings  of  peace.  In  a 
memorial  which  he  caused  to  be  delivered  on  the 
23d  of  February  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  courts, 
he  declared  that  to  forward  the  establishment  of 
peace,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  arms  of  Russia  in  this  war,  in  hopes 

VOL.  IVt  1L 
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that  the  allied  courts  would  concur  in  the  same  dis- 
position. The  allies  praised  his  disinterestedness, 
but  recommended  to  his  attention  the  fidelity  tq 
treaties,  which  constituted  a  no  less  valuable  part 
of  the  royal  character.  They  shewed  a  disposition 
to  imitate  his  desire  for  peace,  but  by  no  means  to 
purchase  it  by  a  cession  of  the  advantages  they  had 
acquired  or  hoped  to  acquire  by  the  war. 

Peter  having  thus  complied  with  decency,  and 
being  little  inclined  to  engage  in  any  farther  nego- 
tiations on  this  point,  concluded  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  March  16,  and 
soon  after  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  May  5. 
Nothing  was  stipulated  by  the  Czar  in  favour  of  his 
former  confederates,  whom  he  entirely  abandoned. 
He  even  agreed  to  join  his  troops  to  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  act  against  them ;  and  in  a  little 
time  the  same  army  who  had  brought  the  Austriaus 
into  Silesia,  was  seen,  in  conjunction  with  one  of 
.  Prussia,  driving  them  out  of  that  province. 

Sweden  followed,  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
the  example  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  and  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lost 
no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  revolution. 
Very  early  in  the  campaign,  prince  Henry  made  a 
vigorous  push  on  the  Imperial  posts  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony,  took  4000  prisoners,  365  wag- 
gons, several  trophies,  and  effectually  secured  against 
any  attempt  all  the  part  of  Saxony  possessed  by  the 
Prussians.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  army  had  joined 
the  king  of  Prussia,  he  attacked  marshal  Daun  and 
compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  the  extremities  of  Si- 
lesia, leaving  Schweidnitz  uncovered.  The  king  of 
Prussia  prepared  to  invest  that  city,  when  he  was 
all  at  once  threatened  with  a  sudden  reverse  by  a 
new  revolution  in  Russia,  which  dethroned  \u$ 
friend  and  faithful  ally  the  czar  Peter,  whose  depo- 
sition was  followed  close  by  his  death-  * ' 
"■■'»■ 
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The  king  and  queeri  take  (heir  residence  at  Buck* 
ingham  house,  since  called  the  queen's  palace,  May  19, 

The  parliament  is  prorogued  June  2. 

The  czarina,  Catherine  II.  declared  empress, 
adopts  a  neutrality,  restores  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
all  the  important  places  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Russians,  and  recalls  her  troops  from  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Before  the  news  of  this  change  could 
reach  marshal  Daun,  the  king  of  Prussia  attacked 
him,  took  1000  prisoners,  14  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  all  communication  of  the  Im- 
perialists with  Schweidnitz,  while  prince  Henry  held 
them  in  continual  alarm  for  Bohemia.  The  king 
laid  siege  before  Schweidnitz,  and  opened  the  tren- 
ches July  18,  after  having  routed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter general  Laudohn,  who  had  attempted  to  attack 
One  of  his  posts. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  two  armies,  as  in  the 
last  campaign,  one  under  prince  de  Soubise  and 
mareschal  d'Estrees,  on  the  Weser,  and  another 
under  the  prince  de  Conde,  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  prince  was  posted  to  watch  the  latter  of  these 
armies,  and  prince  Ferdinand  was  to  make  head 
against  the  former.  However,  by  the  most  skilful 
marches  executed  with  as  much  celerity  as  good 
order,  prince  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  attacking  the 
enemy  all  at  once  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity,  June  24.  The  battle  was 
scarcely  begun  when  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  flight.  Besides  the  killed  and  wounded,  the 
French  had  2912  men  taken  prisoners,  including  * 
no  less  than  1 69  officers.  Prince  de  Soubise,  after 
a  retreat  executed  with  great  precipitation,  took 
position  on  the  heights  of  Mulsingen,  where  he 
could  not  be  attacked  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  hazard.  There,  however,  prince  Ferdinand 
offered  him  battle  for  a  whole  day,  but  the  prince 
de  Soubise'*  army  was  still  so  low  spirited  from  their 
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last  defeat,  that  rather  than  risk  an  engagement  be 
decamped  in  the  night. 

The  queen  is  happily  delivered  of  a  prince,  Aug.  1 2. 
.  In  Portugal,  the  first  body  of  Spanish  forces, 
which  commenced  hostilities,  took  Miranda,  Bra- 
ganza,  Chaves,  Almeyda,  and  some  other  places, 
without  any  resistance.  The  second  body  of  Spani- 
ards attacked  Almeyda,  which  was  defended  with 
sufficient  resolution.  It  surrendered,  however,  upon 
terms  honourable  to  the  garrison.  By  this  time 
the  count  of  La  Lippe-Buckleburg  had  arrived  in 
Portugal,  in  time  to  oppose  the  third  Spanish  corps, 
which  would  have  completed  the  intended  invasion 
had  it  been  joined  to  the  two  others  already  in 
Portugal.  He  committed  the  attack  of  one  of  their 
advanced  bodies  to  brigadier-general  Burgoyne, 
who  effected  a  complex  surprise  on  the  town  of 
Valentia  of  Alcantara,  on  the  Spanish  frontiers, 
took  the  general  who  was  to  command  the  invasion, 
and  several  other  officers,  and  completely  destroyed 
one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service. 
He  afterwards  obtained  some  other  advantages, 
until  the  rainy  season  coming,  the  country  became 
so  impracticable,  that  the  Spaniards,  unprovided 
with  magazines  for  the  winter,  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  to  their  frontiers. 

The  naval  occurrences  in  the  West-Indies  were 
far  more  decisive  in  favour  of  Great-Britain.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  January  admiral  Rodney,  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  eleven 
frigates,  and  fourteen  bomb-ketches,  with  nearly 
]  2,000  men  on  board  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Monkton,  attacked  Martinico,  and  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  whole  island  by  the  capitulation  of 
Fort  St.  Pierre.  The  surrender  of  Martinico  drew 
on  the  surrender  of  all  the  dependent  islands,  Gre- 
nada, the  Grenadillas,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 
The  English  were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  Carl. 
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bees,  and  held  that  chain  of  innumerable  islands 
extending  from  the  eastern  point  of  Hispaniola  al- 
most to  the  continent  of  South  America. 

This  important  conquest  being  effected  just  at  the 
time  when  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  it  be- 
came adviseable  to  strike  early  such  a  blow  against 
that  nation  as  might  incline  them  to  a  speedy  peace. 
It  was  resolved  accordingly  to  attack  the  Havannah, 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Spanish  West-Indies,  and  a  well  fortified  place,  built 
upon  a  projecting  point  of  land,  secured  by  two 
strong  forts,  surrounded  by  a  good  rampart, 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  covered  with  a  ditch. 
Such  commanders  were  chosen  as  could  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  so  weighty  an  enter- 
prise. The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  lord 
Albemarle,  and  the  fleet  by  admiral  Pococke.  They 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  March  5,  were  joined  at 
Cape  Nicholas  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  forces 
from  Martinico,  and  having  passed  through  the  old 
dangerous  straits  of  Bahama,  they  arrived  off  the 
Havannah,  effected  their  landing  June  7,  and  after 
a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  August  14.  The  enemy  on  this  oc- 
casion lost  a  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  first  rate 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  value  of  the  ready  money, 
tobacco,  and  other  merchandize,  did  not  fall  short 
of  three  millions.  Another  Spanish  register  ship, 
the  Hermione,  worth  a  million  at  least,  had  been 
taken  three  months  before. 

The  dispositions  to  peace  became  now  more  cor- 
dial on  both  sides.  Great  Britain  had  enough  in 
her  hands  to  answer  all  her  purposes,  and  it  was 
time  to  close  the  war,  when  every  end  that  could 
be  rationally  expected  in  carrying  it  on,  was  ob- 
tained. Besides,  the  nation,  seeing  that  the  most 
lucrative  conquests  were  far  from  keeping  pace  with 
her  expenses,  daily  grew  colder  upon  new  victories, 
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and  wanted  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and ' 
Spain,  after  their  little  progress  in  Portugal,  and 
their  recent  considerable  losses  in  the  West-Indies, 
were  sensible  that  in  their  present  situation,  Great 
Britain  was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  by  the  Utmost 
exertions  of  their  united  forces,  and  that  a  speedy 
peace  was  by  far  a  surer  way  to  put  an  end  to  her 
conquests.  Both  parties  thus  concurring  in  the 
same  point,  all  difficulties  were  easily  removed.  It 
was  generally  said,  that  the  first  overtures  had  been 
made  under  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
As  soon  as  terms  were  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  treaty  should  not  be  negociated  as  the  former 
had  been,  by  subordinate  persons ;  but  that  both 
courts  should  reciprocally  send  to  London  and  Ver- 
sailles a  person  of  the  first  distinction  in  either  king' 
dom.  Accordingly  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  sent 
to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the  duke 
de  Ntvernois  on  that  of  France. 

As  there  was  no  suspension  of  hostilities  during 
the  negociation,  the  armies  continued  to  fight  with 
the  same  ardour,  and  respectively  obtained  alternate 
advantages.  Newfoundland  was  taken  by  the  French 
and  retaken  a  few  days  after  by  the  English.  The 
hereditary  prince  was  defeated  at  Iohannisberg. 
Prince  Ferdinand  having  defeated  the  French,  in- 
vested Cassel.  After  a  long  and  dreadful  canno- 
nade, the  French  took  the  small  castle  of  Amons- 
bourg,  and  Cassel  surrendered  to  prince  Ferdinand  ;, 
while  Schweidnitz  surrendered  to  prince  Henry, 
who  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  pushed  them  back 
to  Freyberg.  But  as  none  of  these  actions  either 
suspended  or  influenced  the  negociation,  a  more 
minute  account  would  be  superfluous,  as  the  bare 
mention  of  them  is  more  than  sufficient  for  history 
to  deplore,  that  so  much  blood  was  spilt  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  no-' 
tilled  in  the  two  armies  November  1.5,  pot  at  last  aq 
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happy  condusfon  to  all  military  operations.  The 
ratification  of  these  preliminaries  were  interchanged 
at  Versailles  November  22,  and  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember the  cessation  of  arms  was  proclaimed  in 
London,  and  leave  given  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
on  board  the  packet-boats,  without  taking  passes 
from  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on'  the 
25th  of  November. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  preliminary  articles' 
of  peace  were  taken  into  consideration  by  a  most  nu- 
merous house  of  commons,  and  approved  of  by  a 
great  majority. 

Ann.  1763. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris 
February  10.  The  king  of.  Portugal  acceded  to  it 
the  same  day ;  it  consists  of  twenty-seven  articles, 
the  substance  of  which  follows. 

I.  II.  III.  All  the  preceding  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  contracting  powers  are  renewed  and  con- 
firmed in  all  their  points,  which'  shall  not  be  dero- 
gated from  in  the  present  treaty.  All  the  prisoners 
and  hostages  carried  away  during  the  war,  shall  be 
respectively  restored  without  ransom. 

IV.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pre- 
tensions to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  moreover 
cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
full  right,  Canada  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands 
and  coasts  in  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 

V.  VI.  The  subjects  of  France  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  even  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence, but  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coasts 
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of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain  cedes  tbe  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
in  full  right  to  bis  most  Christian  Majesty,  to  serve 
as  a  shelter  to  the  French  fishermen ;  and  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  said 
islands,  nor  to  erect  upon  them  any  other  buildings 
than  for  the  conveniency  of  fishery  with  a  guard  of 
fifty  men  only  for  the  police. 

VII.  The  confines  between  the  British  and  French 
territories  on  the  continent  of  America  shall  be  fix- 
ed irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle,  of 
the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iber- 
ville, and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  that  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Fontchartrain  to  the  sea ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
most  Christian  King  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and 
every  thing  he  possesses  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  except  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

VIII.  IX.  X.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  re- 
store to  France  the  islaridsof  Martinico,  Guadeloupe, 
Desirade,  Mary  Galante,  Belkisle,  and  Goree,  in 
the  same  condition  they  were  in  when  conquered  by 
the  British  arms;  and  the  most  Christian  King  cedes 
and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  "the  islands 
of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago,  as  well  as  the  river  Senegal,  with  the 
forts  and  factories  of  St.  Louis,  Fodor  and  Galas, 

XI.  XII.  XIII.  In  the  East  Indies,  all  the  settle- 
ments and  factories  possessed  by  France  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1 749,  are  restored  to  that  na- 
tion, and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all 
pretensions  to  all  acquisitions  he  had  made  in  that 
country  from  the  same  period.  The  island  of  Mi- 
norca shall  be  restored  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
the  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk  shall  be  put  into 
the  state  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

XIV.  XV.  XVI.  All  the  countries,  and  fortresses. 
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belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  the  land-' 
grave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
count  of  Lalippe  Buckleburgh,  which  are  or  shall 
be  occupied  by  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  shall  be  ■ 
restored  in  the  same  condition  they  were  when  con- 
quered. Their  Britannic  and  most  Christian  Majes- 
ties promise  to  proceed  bona  Jide  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  the  evacuation  to  be  made  by  their  re- 
spective armies,  of  the  countries  they  occupy  in 
Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Lower  and  Upper 
Rhine,  and  in  all  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres,  and  all  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  now 
occupied  by  France.  The  decision  respecting  the 
prizes  made  in  the  time  of  peace  by  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  Spaniards,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain. 

XV1L  XVIII.  XIX.  All  the  fortifications  erected 
by  the  English  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the 
world  shall  be  demolished,  and  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  under  any  pre- 
tence in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and 
carrying  away  log-wood.  His  Catholic  Majesty  de- 
sists from  all  pretensions  of  fishing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newfoundland.  The  island  of  Cuba 
and  the  island  of  Havannah  shall  be  restored  to 
Spain  in  the  same  condition  as  when  conquered. 

XX.  XXL  XXII.  XXIII.  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes 
and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  Florida  with 
fort  St.  Augustin,  the  bay  of  Fensacola,  and  all  that 
Spain  possesses  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
to  the  east  or  to  the  south-east  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi. The  French  and  Spanish  troops  shall  evacuate 
all  the  territories  and  places  belonging  to  his  most 
faithful  majesty  either  in  Portugal  or  in  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  All  the  countries  and  territories 
which  nay  have  been  respectively  conquered  in 
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whatsoever  part  of  the  world,  by  the  arms  of  their' 
majesties,  and  are  not  included  in  the  present  treaty, 
will  be  restored  without  difficulty  and  without  re- 
quiring any  compensation. 

XXIV.  This  article  assigns  fixed  epochas  for  the 
restitutions  and  evacuations  to  be  made. 

XXV.  XXVI.  XXVII.  All  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Germany  as 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenbourg,  are  included  and 
guaranteed  by  the  present  treaty,  all  the  articles  of 
which  their  Majesties  promise  to  observe  sincerely'' 
and  bona  jute,  and  to  guarantee  generally  and  reci- 
procally to  each  other  all  its  stipulations.  The  so- 
lemn ratifications  of  it,  expedited  in  good  and  due 
form,  shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  between  the  high 
contracting  parries  in  the  space  of  a  month,  or  sooner 
if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty. 

•  The  empress  or  Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  were  not  included  in  tins  treaty ;  but  a 
cessation  of  arms  being  agreed  on  between  Austria' 
and  Prussia,- for  Saxony  and  Silesia,  a  neutrality  war 
proposed  for  the  empire  ;  at  last,  negotiations  were 
opened  at!  the  royal  castle  of  Hubersbourg,  where 
the  peace  was  concluded  February  15th. 

Thus  George  III.  availing  himself  of  the  soccesser 
with'  which  Providence  had  blessed  his  arms,  hadv 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  the  wisdom  of  pre* 
fering  to  new  laurels,  the  more  solid  glory  of  re* 
storing  tranquillity  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  by  a  treaty,  which,  at  the  same  time,,  secur- 
ed to  Great  Britain  as  important  addition  of  terri- 
tory, and  a  great  extension  of  her  commerce. 

General  Observations. 

This  period  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  as  indeed  it  is  the  era  of 
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the  fin»l  improvements  of  her  constitution,  which- 
being  matured  by  time,  experience,  and  revolutions 
of  aS  kinds,  has  at  last  attained,  by  the  bill  of  Fights 
and  the  ensuing  settlements  of  the  crown,  such  a 
degree  of  strength  as  to  secure  in  their  proper 
limits,  more  efficaciously  than  ever,  the  dignity  and 
prerogative  of  the  monarch,  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  and  the  national  religion— 
invaluable  blessings,  the  enjoyment  of  which  can 
hardly  be  disturbed,  even  by  the  clamours  occasionally 
arising  from'  the  popular  eloquence'  and  influence  of 
some  hot-headed  men,  who,  having  only  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  constitution,  might  undesign- 
edly shake  and  crush  down  its  very  foundations,  if 
they  could  ever  succeed  in  introducing  the  least  al-f 
teration  either  in  any  constitutional  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority,  or  in  the  respective  attributes 
and  prerogatives  of  any  branch  of  the  legislative 
power.  Let  then  those  deluded,  though  well- 
intentioned  patriots,  be  aware,  that  the  whole 
strength  and  stability  of  the  constitution  rests  en* 
tirely  on  its  ever  preserving,  unimpaired,  even  to 
the  smallest  degree,  that. happy  mixture  of  the  mo- 
narchical,  republican,  and  aristocratical  forms  of  go- 
vernment so  skilfully  interwoven  and  counterpois- 
ed in  it,  as  to  produce  nearly  all  the  advantages  of 
each  without  the  dangers  or  inconveniences  of 
any.  Let  them  consider  the  three  different  branches 
of  the  legislature  as  constituting  the  basis,  or  rather 
the  three  fundamental  stones  of  the  constitution, 
the  solidity  of  which  essentially  depends  on  their 
being  constantly  kept  on  the  same  level  with  each 
other.  The  least  attempt  to  raise  one  of  them 
above  that  constitutional  level,  must  endanger  the 
equilibrium,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  whole 
fabric.  Thus  an  over-weening  royalist  or  an  over- 
weening republican  endeavouring  to  enlarge  either 
the  royal  prerogative  or  the  privileges  of  the  pee* 
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pie  beyond  their  essential  limits,  are  equally  far 
from  deserving  to  be  reckoned  among  the  true 
friends  to  their  country,  and  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  pernicious  enemies. 

This  constitutional  doctrine,  long  ago  adopted  as 
such,  has  been  ever  since  confirmed  by  constant 
practice.  Without  looking  farther  back  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  we  find  that  the  commons  hav- 
ing tried  to  introduce  the  use  of  tacking  to  the 
money-bills  such  other  acts  as  they  wanted  more 
particularly  to  be  passed ;  the  lords,  though  the 
king  did  not  remonstrate  against  this  encroachment, 
foresaw,  that  by  allowing  it  to  grow  into  com- 
mon practice,  it  would  totally  destroy  the  equili- 
brium between  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
which  they  firmly  maintained  by  insisting  that  all 
bills  should  be  framed  in  the  usual  parliamentary 
form,  and  at  last  made  it  a  standing  order  of 
their  house,  to  reject  all  acts  tacked  to  money- 
bills.  During  the  same  reign,  the  upper  house 
threw  out  on  the  first  reading,  the  bill  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  the  duke  of  York  the  immediate 
heir  to  it.  Under  William  III.  the  lords,  with  a 
view  of  abridging  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  re- 
specting the  convocation  of  parliaments,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  proper  time  for  it,  passed  a  bill  for 
securing  the  sitting  of  parliament  every  year,  but 
the  commons  rejected  this  bill.  Such  was,  likewise, 
the  fate  of  another  attempt  of  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  reign  of  George  L  to  wrest  from  the  crown 
the  important  prerogative  of  adding  new  members 
to  the  house  of  peers  whenever  his  majesty  should 
think  it  proper.  They  accordingly  passed  a  bill  to 
limit  the  members  of  the  upper  house  to  a  fixed 
number,  beyond  which,  it  should  not  be  increased ; 
but  all  their  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  commons 
to  pass  this  bill  completely  failed,  as  well  as  the  re- 
pealed attempts  of  the  house  of  commons. to  restrain 
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the  influence  of  the  crown  arising  from  the  distri- 
bution of  preferments  and  other  advantages ;  thence 
the  place-bills,  renewed  every  year  in  the  house  of 
commons,  constantly  miscarried  in  the  house  of  lords. 
.  Thus  the  wise  distribution  of  power  between  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  the  legislature  has  been 
successively  so  consolidated,  as  to  render  any  mate* 
rial  usurpation  of  one  upon  another  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. Each  of  them  indeed  possesses  sufficient 
strength  to  insure  respect  to  its  constitutional 
rights.  The  king  has  on  his  side,  the  majesty  and 
reverence  attending  the  royal  title,  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  executive  power  the  most  extensive. 
The  two  houses  appear  to  be  nothing  else  than 
councils  entirely  depending  on  him.  They  are 
bound  to  follow  his  person ;  they  only  meet  as  it 
seems  to  advise  him,  and  never  address  him  but  in 
the  most  respectful  manner.  He  calls,  dismisses, 
and  even  dissolves  them  whenever  he  pleases.  The 
peers,  who  in  point  both  of  real  weight  and  num- 
ber, bear  no  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
have  received  as  a  compensation  the  advantage  of 
personal  honours,  and  of  an  hereditary  title  ;  they 
are  the  upper  house,  and  considered  more  particu- 
larly as  the  king's  council ;  the  throne  is  in  the 
place  where  they  assemble  j  when  the  commons  are 
sent  for  by  the  king,  they  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  bring  their  impeachments  be- 
fore them  ;  besides,  the  lords  are  members  of  the 
legislature,  by  virtue  of  a  right  inherent  in  their 
persons,  and  are  supposed  to  sit  in  parliament  on 
their  own  account,  and  for  the  support  of  their 
own  interests ;  they  have  accordingly  the  privilege 
of  giving  their  votes  by  proxies.  In  a  word,  as  the 
upper  house  is  destined  frequently  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  commons,  it  has  received  in  outward 
splendour  and  greatness  what  it  could  not  have  in  real 
strength.   The  commons  have  exclusively  the  impor- 
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tant  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  supplies,  a 
powerful  weapon,  which  has  enabled  their  ances- 
tors to  establish  the  constitution.  It  is  from  their 
liberality  alone  that  the  king  can  obtain  those  subsi- 
dies, without  which  he  can  do  nothing ;  they  are 
besides  invested  with  the  initiative  in  legislation 
with  respect  to  money-bills,  or  with  the  office  of 
framing  such  laws  and  proposing  them. 

The  executive  power  has  not  been  less  wisely 
provided  for  by  the  constitution,  by  trusting  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  king,  and  rendering  it  as  im- 
moveable as  indivisible;  it  has  utterly  annihilated  the 
possibility  of  those  accumulations  of  power  which 
have  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  republics,  and  put 
an  insuperable  bar  to  all  ambitious  attempts  against 
government.  If  the  public  power  was  entrusted  to 
several  persons  with  different  titles  and  prerogatives, 
a  variety  and  instability  of  measures,  an  endless 
fluctuation  of  principles,  and  a  more  or  less  violent 
opposition  between  these  co-partners,  would  con- 
tinually endanger  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of 
the  state.  Should  any  of  them  succeed  so  far  as  to . 
raise  himself  above  the  others,  and  of  course  above 
the  law,  despotism  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. When  Charles  I.  resigned  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  the  parliament,  and  rendered  them 
independent  of  him,  by  divesting  himself  from  the 
right  of  dissolving  them,  a  civil  war  almost  imme- 
diately ensued,  and  the  state  was  dissolved.  It 
must  be  observed,  moreover,  that'  the  executive 
power  being  confined  in  the  same  hands,  is  always 
more  easily  surveyed  and  more  effectually  restrained 
at  its  least  deviation  from  the  constitutional  line. 
Its  encroachments,  ox  rather  the  apprehension  of 
them,  being  the  constant  object  of  the  alarm  of  the 
people,  their  eyes  are  continually  fixed  upon  all  its 
measures  with  a  watchful  jealousy,  and  the  strictest 
inquiries  hovering  incessantly  over  them,  either  pre- 
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vent  or  infallibly  discover  all  its  abuses,  if  any  oc- 
cur. Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  jealou- 
sies and  difficulties,  the  executive  power,  though 
unassisted  by  any  standing  armed  force,  and  sup- 
ported only  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  law,  is  much 
stronger  and  more  readily  obeyed  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country,  as  its  action  being  always 
regulated  by  those  very  laws  framed  and  proposed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  considered 
by  the  people  as  their  own  decrees,  every  one  of 
them  spontaneously  concur  in  enforcing  their  execur 
tion.  The  monarch  being  thus  unalterably  invested 
with  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  dignity,  is  aa 
effectual  check  to  the  pretensions  of  all  ambitious 
men,  who  otherwise  would  strive  to  invade  a  part 
of  it.  Some  of  them,  however,  endowed  with  the 
most  eminent  abilities,  and  commendable  by  con-, 
spicuous  public  services,  might  still  occasionally 
acquire  such  great  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
house  of  commons  as  to  be  enabled  to  raise  more  Of 
less  dangerous  commotions  against  the  government; 
but  all  danger  vanishes  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed 
to  a  place  in  the  administration,  or  created  peers, 
whether  they  choose  to  accept  or  refuse  it,  as,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  natural  suspicion  of  their  eater- 
tuning  more  ambitious  views  and  pernicious  do* 
signs,  would  immediately  destroy  all  their  credit 
and  popularity.  The  nation  is  npw  too  enlightened 
to  suffer  their  grievances  to  be  ever  redressed  by 
any  unconstitutional  means,  or  by  the  illegal  at* 
tempts  of  any  individual.  They  very  well  know, 
thai:  the  parliament  have  at  all  times  in  their  power 
to  take  a  thorough  review  of  the  state  and  govern- 
ment, and  correct  the  smallest  abuses  that  may  have 
crept  in.  This  regular  way  of  ever  bringing  back 
the  constitution  to  the  purity  of  its  principles,  neces- 
sarily secures  its  stability,  so  as  to  leave  no  occasion  or 
pretence  whatsoever  for  any  popular  commotion. 
.  These,  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  English 
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constitution  such  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod ;  a  constitution  which  certainly  deserves  to  be 
much  better  known  and  appreciated  than  it  can  be 
by  the  abridged  account  in  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  confine  myself  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  work.  I  cannot  conclude  it,  however,  without 
inviting  deeper  politicians  and  philosophers  than 
I  am,  to  consider  whether  this  constitution,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
genius,  character,  and  inclinations  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  improve  every  day,  and  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  could  not 
be  adapted,  with  proper  modifications,  and  the  same 
success,  to  other  countries,  so  as  to  become  one  day 
the  constitution  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  a  period 
which  those  who  do  not  consider  war  as  a  necessary 
scourge,  must  anticipate  the  more  fondly,  as  a 
general  and  solid  peace  would  be  its  immediate  con- 
sequences ;  as  all  offensive  wars  being  implicitly  pre- 
cluded by  that  blessed  constitution,  the  occasion  for 
defensive  ones  could  never  occur. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  other  history  can  afford  more  than  this,  so 
many  important  events  for  the  instruction  both  of  na- 
tions and  princes ;  foreign  invasions,  usurpations, 
either  by  conquest,  civil  war,  or  without  any  blood- 
shed, kings  dethroned,  princes  murdered,  intestine 
wars,  religious  bloody  changes  and  commotions, 
tyranny,  oppression  of  all  sorts,  conspiracies,  at- 
tempts of  the  people  towards  recovering  their  liberty, 
rebellions,  revolutions,  &c.  &c  occurred  no  where 
more  frequently  than  in  England.  The  first  period  of 
its  history  shews  Britain,  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  its 
civilization,  divided  into  thirty-eight  kingdoms,  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  mildness  of  their 
government,  havinggained  the  affections  of  their  new 
subjects,  instructed  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  erected 
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Cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  great  numbers,  divided 
the  country  by  many  substantial  roads,  and  soon 
naturalized  in  it  all  the  Roman  luxuries,  so  that  the 
Britons,  indulging  themselves  in  the  indolence  of 
this  new  life,  lost  entirely  the  use  of  arms,  and  be- 
came an  easy  prey  to  the  first  bold  invader,  when 
the  Romans  abandoned  them  nearly  450  years  after 
their  first  invasion.  The  second  period  begins  with 
the  ferocious  wars  that  attended  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  whom  the  Britons  had  called  to  their  assis- 
tance against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
These  plunderers  were  repelled;  but,  as  a  reward 
for  such  an  important  service,  the  Saxons  took  pos- 
session of  the  finest  provinces  of  Britain,  and  suc- 
cessively of  the  whole  country,  by  the  complete  ex- 
tirpation of  all  the  inhabitants,  as  the  few  that  re- 
mained were  either  reduced  to  slavery,  or  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall,  or  to  fly  into  foreign  countries,  so  that  the 
nation  was  thus  entirely  changed  t  the  Anglo-, 
Saxons  became  the  new  Britons,  and  divided  the 
country  into  those  seven  kingdoms  forming  the 
heptarchy,  which  ended  about  400  years  after  their 
invasion.  Then  began  with  the  third  period  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  composed  almost  generally  of  princes, 
whose  eminent  talents,  courage,  and  amiable  vir- 
tues, have  for  ever  endeared  their  memory  to  their 
loving  subjects,  and  rendered  the  more  odious  those? 
savage  Danish  invaders,  who,  after  the  most  bloody 
revolution,  usurped  the  British  throne,  and  kept  it 
for  twenty-four  years,  when  the  crown  was  restored 
to  the  Saxon  line  on  the  head  of  Edward  the  con- 
fessor, the  last  prince  of  that  dynasty  who  sat  on  the 
English  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harold,  son 
of  earl  Godwin,  whose  usurpation  met  with  no  op- 
position, on  account  of  his  great  popularity ;  but 
his  reign,  which  concluded  the  third  period,  lasted 
only  nine  months,  and  ended  with  his  life  at  tht 
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famous  battle  of  Hastings,  which  placed  'William  the 
Conqueror  on  the  throne;  a  revolution  which,  though 
less  sanguinary  than  the  two  former,  produced  no 
less  important  changes,  and  particularly  the  com- 
plete spoliation  of  all  the  possessors  of  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  feudal  system ,  the  introduction 
of  which  in  England  followed  immediately  the  con- 
quest, and  constituted  William  the  territorial  lord 
and  sovereign  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions.  His 
succession  in  the  male  line  extended  no  farther  than 
his  own  son.  But  it  continued  in  the  female  line, 
in  more  or  less  remote  degrees,  in  the  several  dy- 
nasties that  have  filled  the  throne  from  the  fourth 
period.  With  the  fifth  began  the  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  or  Flantagenet,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  by  the  number  of  princes  it  has  produced, 
who  have  been  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  their 
time  for  wisdom,'  virtue,  and  abilities ;  but  they 
did  more  for  the  glory  than  for  the  happiness  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  spirit  of  rebellion  of  the  nobility 
against  the  prince,  and  animosities  against  each  other, 
kept  the  whole  countryin  a  state  of  turbulence,  and 
licentiousness,  which  the  feudal  institutions, still  form- 
ing the  only  political  constitution  of  the  state,  were 
unable  to  repress.  However,  these  disorders,  increas- 
ed and  rendered  insupportable  through  the  vices  and 
follies  of  king  John,  encouraged  his  subjects  to  de- 
mand, and  enabled  them  to  obtain  that  famous 
Great  Charter,  which  after  many  confirmations 
and  improvements,  became  at  last  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  English  constitution  and  liberty.  But 
its  execution  was  impeded,  and  its  stability  much 
endangered  in  the  following  period,  not  only  by  the 
arbitrary  exertions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
frequent  rebellions  of  the  highest  classes  of  the  no- 
bility, but  by  the  bloody  divisions  of  the  two  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued,  until  the  re-union  of  the  two  brandies, 
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which  was  effected  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  with  Henry  VII. 
the  chief  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  whose  reign  opens 
the  seventh  period,  and  was  marked  with  many  acts 
of  the  most  odious  tyranny.  During  this  period 
Magna  Charta  was  very  seldom  attended  to,  and 
every  reign  exhibited  a  specimea  of  a  different  kind 
of  despotism,  to  which  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  fascinating  manners  had  nearly  accustomed 
the  nation,  when  it  was  roused  from  its  lethargy  in 
the  ensuing  period  by  the  repeated  imprudences 
and  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  dynasty  of  Stuart. 
The  least  blameable  of  all  the  princes  of  this  unfor- 
tunate family  sadly  expiated  his  faults,  or  rather  his 
errors,  with  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  of  his  life. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  others,  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended only  as  a  lesson  to  all  future  princes,  to  shew, 
them  how  a  crown  is  and  must  be  irretrievably  lost ; 
it  was  reserved  to  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  Bruns- 
wick to  teach  them  how  a  crown  is  for  ever  pre- 
served, and  a  new  dynasty  firmly  consolidated. ' 
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MEMORANDA 

QFsomefriniiptil colempdrary  Events  -d-Jtich  occurred 
hi  the  oilier  Slates  tf  Europe  Jritm  the  gear  \68&. 
to  1763. 

A.ft. 

1689  A  great  confederacy  olf  almost  afl  the  powers-of  En* 
rope  against  France,  principally  promoted  by  ling 
Wrmarn. 

Death  of  Pap*  IfHMcent  33,  «ft  *w*»rMe  ttrtmy  to 
IwriiXlV.  wfcoiwteres  kviaoo*  wfc*Btot*s«t)t. 

1690  Prince  Waifeck*  <fafe  Dutch  genevat.m  -dcfeattcUt 
Fletrrtw  by  tnaretchal  de  tL'uicombbuffs  -A  complete 
victory  obtained  at  Stefarde  by  maraschal  *fc  Catirwt 
over  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Ifc9l  fteafh'df  Piftfc  Areiafider  Vffl.  »hb  left  To  his  ne- 
jJhews  the  *We  treasure  toe  ttatl  aTh*ssc?l ;  thetfc* 
<ttigiriatea  Ac  iPaMpiMie,  wiM  it  M«H  4rir*e  fctfcn 
much  nrne  advantageous  for  the  drduch  to  te  Ms  atMX 
than  Ms  slaughter. 

Mareachal  de  Catinat  takes  possession  of  almost  alt 
the  fortresses-  in  Fiemont,  and  reduces  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  was  relieved  by  prince 
Eugene,  and  took  his  revenge  the  next  campaign  by  a 
dreadful  devastation  of  Dauphine". 

1692  The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate  in 
Germany.  On  the  19th  of  December,  the  duke  Er- 
nest Augustus  was  honoured  with  the  investiture  as 
elector  of  Brunswick,  and  created  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire; 

Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  first  used  by 
the  French  against  the  coofederates  in  the  battle  of 

1693  The  military  order  of  St.  Louis  is  instituted  in  France. 

1696  The  elector  of  Saxony  is  chosen  king  of  Poland. 
Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  travels  in  disguise  with 

his  own  ambassadors. 

1697  Congress  of  Riswick.     A  general  pacification. 

1698  The  first  treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  case  his  Catholic  Majesty  should  die  without  issue. 
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A.D. 

]$S8  This,  treaty  having  raised  great  discontents,  another 
toqit  place  to  the  same  purpose,  and  was  signed  in  Lon- 
don, February  2 1st,  1700. 

1100  War  rages  in  the  north ;  Charles  SB.  ling  of  Swo- 
llen, at  the  head  of  8000  men,  completely  defeats  at 
Nerva  on  the  28th  or  30th  of  October,  a  Russian,  army 
of  60,000  men. 

J.701  Frederic  I.  elector  of  Brandenburg,  eon  to  Frederic 
William,  is  proclaimed  king  of  Prussia,  erected  this 
year  into  a  kingdom. 

1708  Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom  and  given  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy. 

17Q9  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  defeats  complete- 
ly Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  destroys  or  takes  prisoners 
his  whole  army,  and  compels  him  to  fly}  he  reaches 
Qczakow  and  retires  to  Bender.  The  Sweden  imme- 
diately retreat  from  Poland,  and  king  Augustus  rc-en- 
CBters  his  kingdom. 

1710  The  Danes  ace  defeated  at  Elsinbur-gh  by  the  Swedes.' 
Wibonrg  in  Finland  surrepders  to  the  Muscovites, 
June  25th  ;  Riga,  July  1  Ith  ;  the  fortress  of  Dunnc- 
Konde,  August  1 2  th  ;  and  Revel,  November  1st. 

1711  Battle  fought  at  Falcziro  on  the  river  Pruth  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Muscovites,  where  the  Czar,  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  enemy,  owed  his  safety  to 
the  avarice  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

1119  The  enemies  of  Charts  XII.  surreptitipuely  obtain 
&0ni  the  Porta  an  order  to  expel  him  from  Bender. 
On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  tft'8  order)  they  besiege 
hit  house.  This  prince  never  displayed  greater  cou- 
rage, nee  was  in  greater  danger  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  Porte  disavowed  this  act  of  violence,  bat  no  lon- 
ger assisted  Charles,  in  the  folio-wing  year  he  crossed 
Germany  incognito,  and  reached  Stralsund,  November 
82nd,  attended,  only  by  three  of  his  officers.  He  was 
kitted  in  1718  at  the  siege  of  Fredericstadt  bya  cannon 
hall  from  the  town  as  he  visited  the  trenches. 

J  71*  Lewis  XIV.  dies  on  the  1st  of  September  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long  and  generally  glo- 
rious reign  of  12  years,  8  months  and  17  days. 

471**  The  Pretender  ntarncs  the  princess  Sobieski,  grand- 
daughter of  lobe  Sobieski,  late  king  of  Poland. 
Pimx  Eugcpe  at  the  bead  of  pac  imperialists,  defeats 
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completely  the  Turkish  array  atPetervarading,  and  com- 
pels them  to  evacuate  the  fortress  of  Temesvar  and  all 
their  conquests  in  Austrian  Hungary. 
17l7  The  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  having  travelled  alt  over 
Europe,  arrives  at  Paris,  visits  not  only  all  the  remark- 
able edifices  and  establishments,  but  all  the  renowned 
artists  of  any  kind,  and  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
mint,  on  seeing  a  medal  coined  in  his  presence  bearing 
his  own  effigy,  with  this  motto,  Vires  acquirit  eundo. 
The  island  of  Sardinia  is  conquered  bra  Spanish  army 
of  8000  men. 

Battle  of  Belgrade,  where  prince  Eugene  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperialists  defeated  again  the  Turkish  army. 
1718  The  Mississippi  scheme  is  at  its  height  in  France,  but 
was  quite  sunk  two  years  after,  the  national  debt  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  whole  nation  involved  in  ruin  and 
,   distress. 
1720  Treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Stockholm,  through 
the  mediation  of  England  and  France,  between  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  for- 
mer engages  not  to  assist  the  Czar  Peter  against  her 
majesty.      By  another  treaty  concluded  at   the  same 
time,  Great  Britain  having  promised  to  send  a  squadron 
in  the  Baltic  against  the  Czar,  these  two  treaties  com- 
pelled Russia  to  make  peace  with  Sweden. 

A  dreadful  plague  rages  in  Provence  in  the  month  of 
July,  particularly  in  the  nourishing  towns  of  Marseilles 
and  Avignon,  where  in  less  than  one  year  it  destroyed 
two  thirds  of  the  population. 
1723  The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  dies  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  December  2nd,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  His  regency  was  at  an  end  a  few  months  be-? 
fore,  ,by  Lewis  XV.  having  attained  fourteen  years. 
172*  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain, 
after  a  reign  of  24  years,  retires  with  his  queen  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  sends  his  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  prince  of  Astu- 
.  rias,  whose  reign  lasted  but  a  few  months.  He  died 
August  Slst,  and  his  father  was  with  great  difficulty 
prevailed  on  to  rcascend  the  throne.        "   " 

A  severe  edict  is  published  in  France  against  the  pro- 
testants,  prohibiting,  under  capital  pains,  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  confiscating  the  properties  of  the  re? 
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lapse,  and  stamping  with  infamy  the  memory  of  those 
who  should  die  without  receiving  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church.  This  law  was 
mitigated  a  few  months  after  in  favour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Alsace,  whose  privileges  were  founded  on  so- 
lemn treaties. 
J725  Lewis  XV.  having  married  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  finds 
her  so  disagreeable  that  he  sends  her  back  to  Madrid 
as  the  nuptials  had  not  been  consummated.  The  queen 
of  Spain  resenting  this  insult,  dismissed  mademoiselle 
de  Beaujolois,  one  of  the  regent's  daughters,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  son,  Don  Carlos  j  and  Lewis  XV. 
married  a  daughter  of  the.  king  of  Poland,  Stanislas 
Leczinski. 
The  court  of  Madrid  secretly  concludes  at  Vienna 
three  treaties  with  the  emperor,  and  one  with  the  em- 
pire, stipulating  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
settling  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  re- 
spective pretensions  of  the  emperor  to  Spain,  and  of 
Spain  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placcntia. 
Spain  returns  to  the  emperor  all  the  parts  of  the  low 
countries  that  had  been  formerly  possessed  by  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  the  emperor  promises  to  interpose  his 
mediation  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  the  restitution 
of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  to  Spain. 

1726  Militia  first  established  in  France. 

1727  Warm  religious  or  rather  mystical  dissensions  in 
France  respecting  a  book  of  morality  published  by  Fa- 
ther Quesnel,  condemned  by  the  famous  Bull  Unigeni- 
tus,  and  defended  by  the  Jansenists  against  the  MobV 
nists. 

Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals  in  England,  and 
completely  succeeds. 

The  dukedom  of  Russia  is  erected  into  an  empire. 

The  Deacon  Paris,  a  famous  Jansenist,  dies  at  Paris. 
His  breihrcn  loudly  proclaim  his  sanctity,  and  even  the 
pretended  mirac.es  wrought  at  his  tomb  ;  the  church- 
yard where  it  lay  daily  attracts  immense  crowds  of  pro- 
selites,  or  rather  maniacs,  invoking  the  pseudo-saint 
with  the  most  horrid  convulsions,  from  which  they 
pretend  to  be  cured  by  the  most  dreadful  blows  which 
they  receive  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  appa- 
rently unhurt.    The  numbers  and  madness  of  those 
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fanatics  arose  to  such  a  degree,  that  die  admittance  to 
the  church-yard  was  prohibited  and  prevented  by  but. 
rounding  it  with  a  high  wall. 

1728  A  double  alliance  takes  place  between  Spain  and  For- 
tugal  by  the  marriage  of  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  with 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  of  the  prince  of  Brazil 
with  the  Spanish  Infanta,  formerly  affianced  to  the 
French  king. 

Bombardment  of  Tripoly  by  a  French  squadron, 
which  frightens  so  much  those  pirates,  that  they  send  a 
solemn  deputation  to  Versailles  to  Crave  for  pardon. 

Lewis  XV.  was  taken  with  the  small  pox  on  the  26th 
of  October  and  recovered  in  a  few  days,  but  he  died  of 
the  same  malady  46  years  after. 

A  conflagration  at  Copenhagen  destroys  4500  houses. 

1729  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  resigns  his  crown 
to  his  son  Charles  Emanuel,  retires  to  Chamberry,  and 
marries  the  countess  dowager  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  de- 
clines the  title  of  queen,  but  assumes  that  of  marchioness 
of  Somerivc. 

1750  The  Grand  Signer,  Achmet  III.  is  deposed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  a  rebellion  excited  by  a  man  of  the  low- 
est class,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  Couprouly,  who  was  strangled  by  the 
rebels  as  well  as  the  Kiaja  and  captain  Pacha.  Ach- 
met was  confined  to  the  same  prison  from  whence 
they  brought  his  nephew  Machmut  and  raised  him  to 
the  throne  after  he  had  lived  27  years  in  confinement. 

1731  France  continues  to  be  distracted  by  the  religious  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  the  Bull  Unigenhus  thundered 
against  Jansenism. 

J7S2  Victor  Amadeus,  the  abdicated  king  of  Sardinia,  hav- 
ing at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  engaged  hi  some  in-? 
trigues  to  reasomd  the  throne ;  his  son,  the  reigning 
king,  ordered  him  to  be-seieed  and  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Pont  Carlier,  where  be  died  November  10th. 
The  marchioness  his  wife,  was  conducted  to  Serva. 
The  old  king's  confessor,  his  physician,  and  48  persons 
of  distinction,  were  imprisoned. 

1733  The  Dutch  are  threatened  with  a  most  dreadful  cala- 
mity by  worms  of  a  very  strange  and  dangerous  na-i 
ture.  They  were  at  first  imperceptibly  small,  but 
after  lodging  themselves  i»  the  strongest  punks  or  tim.- 
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her  under  water,  they  grew  sometime*  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  so  hollowed  the  wood  that  it  became  utter- 
ly unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea.  Their  destruc- 
tive quality  was  first  experienced  in  ships,  but  after- 
wards they  fell  upon  the  piles  which  protect  Holland 
against  the  sea,  and  their  progress  was  so  alarming  that 
it  was  feared  they  might  get  into  die  piles  upon  which 
Amsterdam  is  built,  and  undermine  it.  The  estates  of 
West  Friezland  ordered  a  fast  to  avert  the  visitation, 
and  they  were  delivered  from  their  fears  by  a  hard  frost 
which  destroyed  this  pernicious  vermin. 
The  Polish  diet  assembles  for  the  election  of  a  new 
king.  Stanislas  Sobieski,  the  father-in-law  of  the 
French  king,  is  almost  unanimously  elected.  But  the 
election  being  hardly  settled,  the  Russians,  joined  by 
the  Dissidents,  arrive  at  Warsaw.  The  diet  retire  with 
precipitation ;  Stanislas  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Dantzig  with  a  few  friends.  The  Russian  general, 
supported  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as- 
sembles a  new  diet  at  Prague,  where  the  elector  of 
Saxony  is  elected  king  of  Poland  and  assumes  the  name 
of  Augustus  III.  While  his  coronation  is  performing 
at  Warsaw,  the  Russians  and  Imperialists  besiege  Dant- 
zig. King  Stanislas,  fully  awarethat  the  garrison  was 
unable  to  oppose  a  long  resistance  to  such  a  powerful 
army,  secretly  makes  ms  escape  through  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  after  many  windings  and  fatigues  under 
urffercnt  disguises,  he  aft  last  safely  arrives  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Prussia,  where  he  receives  all 
the  honours'  due  to  his  rank,  and  the  sympathizing  re- 
verence due  to  his  august  misfortunes. 
)7S4  Phutpsburg  is  invested  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  while  prince  Eugene  was  wait- 
ing for  the  troops  of  the  empire  in  the  strong  camp  at 
Heirbron.  The  duke,  in  visiting  the  trenches,  is  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball  June  Izrh.  The  operations  of  the 
siege  were  continued  with  equal  vigour  and  capacity 
hy  the  marquis  d'Asfeldt,  arid  the  place  capitulated 
after  an  honourable  defence. 
The  infant,  Don  Carlos,  takes  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  reduces  Gaeta,  conquers  Sicily,  and  it 
prpchurned  king  by  the  people, 
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1734  Hie  king's  palace  and  archives  at  Madrid  are  destroy- 
ed by  fire. 

1735  The  Imperialists  are  wonted  by  the  French  at  the 
battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalta.  The  emperor  being 
equally  unable  to  cope  with  the  French  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  a  negotiation  is  open  between  France  and  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  preliminaries  are  signed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  mari- 
time powers,  enacting,  that  France  should  restore  all 
the  conquests  she  had  made  in  Germany ;  that  the  re- 
version of  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  should  be  vested 
in  the  duke  of  Lorraine;  that. Lorraine  should  be  al- 
lotted to  king  Stanislaus,  and  united  after  his  death  to 
the  crown  of  France ;  that  the  emperor  should  possess 
the  Milanese,  the  Mantuan,  and  Parma  ■,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  the  Vigevannaaco,  Tartara,  and  Novara ;  Don 
Carlos  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the 
island  of  Elba  and  all  the  Spanish  territories  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  ;  and  that  France  should  guarantee 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  an  act  which  secured  the  in- 
divisibility of  the  Imperial  dominions. 

17S6  About  this  time  a  revolution  took  place  in  Corsica, 
the  consequences  of  which  paved  the  way  to  die  union 
of  that  island  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  the  12th 
century  the  Genoese  had  settled  themselves  in  Corsica, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  they  had 
subdued  the  whole  island  and  exercised  their  sovereign- 
ty with  so  much  tyranny,  that  at  last  the  Corsicans 
threw  off  their  yoke  and  published  a  kind  of  manifesto 
stating,  that  under  the  sixteen  last  Genoese  commis- 
sioners, 26,0"0  assassinations  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
no  less  than  1700  in  the  two  last  years.  The  Genoese 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  emperor,  Charles  VI,  who 
sent  them  troops.  They  landed  at  Bastia,  and  very 
much  annoyed  the  rebels.  But  these  troops  being  soon 
after  recalled,  the  mal-  contents  summoned  a,general 
assembly  of  the  nation,  who  proclaimed  that  the  island 
of  Corsica  was  an  independant  republic.  Hyacinthus 
Paoli  and  GaiForio,  both  men  of  great  abilities,  were 
declared  generals  of  the  Corsican  commonwealth.  The 
Genoese  sent  an  army  of  3000  men  against  them.  The 
Corsicans  having  no  regular  troops,  could  not  venture. 
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to  oppose  such  a  force  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  and 
■were  very  anxious  about  their  means  of  defence,  when 
Theodore  Stein,  a  bold  adventurer,  landed  at  Aleria,  in 
an  English  ship  with  4000  muskets,  some  money  and 
provisions,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the. 
insurgents.  He  was  a  German  by  binh,  brother  to  a 
lady  of  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  stiled 
himself  baron  Neuhoff,  from  a  small  barony  which 
had  belonged  to  his  family.  He  had  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  man.  He  possessed  a  low  kind 
of  cunning  which  he  knew  how  to  disguise,  and  its 
whole  bent  was  to  make  him  pass  for  a  person  of  great 
consideration.  His  arts,  however,  were  so  successful, 
as  to  induce  the  Corsicans  to  proceed  to  electing  him 
for  their  king,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  an  open 
plain  by  the  name  of  Theodore,  the  first  king  of  Cor. 
ska,  and  some  pieces  of  small  money  with  that  inscrip- 
tion were  actually  coined.  He  raised  and  drilled. a 
small  army,  defeated  the  Genoese,  and  undertook  the 
siege  of  St.  Fiorenzo.  But  the  little  money  he  had 
being  exhausted,  he  prevailed  upon  his  subjects  to  let 
him  go  to  Holland,  where  he  intended  to  form  a  com- 
pany, who  on  his  promise  of  granting  them  the  exclu- 
sive trade  with  the  island,  would  readily  advance  such 
sums  as  should  be  wanted  by  government.  He  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  Holland  after  having  appointed  a  re- 
gency to  govern  until  his  return-  The  Genoese,  ap- 
prehending to  be  finally  expelled  from  this  island,  ap- 
plied for  protection  to  Lewis  XV,  who  condescended 
to  send  them  a  plan  of  pacification  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants,  by  count  de  Boissieux,  with  five  regi- 
ments, to  insure  respect  to  his  mission.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Corsicans,  addressing  to  the  French 
king  the  manifesto  above  mentioned,  concluded  their 
letter  with  these  words,  "  If  your  peremptory  orders 
"  compel  us  to  submit  to  Genoa,  let  us,  with  this  bit— 
"  ter  cup  drink  his  most  Christian  Majesty's  health,  and 
"  die."  Count  de  Boissieux  landed  in  Corsica  with 
his  troops  on  the  5th  of  February  1 738,  and  soon  after 
received  a  deputation  from  the  insurgents,  who  ex- 
pressed their  respect  for  the  king,  and  their  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  any  orders  he  should  be  pleased  to  give, 
convinced  as  they  were  that  his  majesty's  intention  was 
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M  the  whols  succession  of  her  father  wu  acknowledged 
and  Confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Breslau,  Dresden,  and 
Allt-la-OiipeUe.  The  king  of  Prussia  obtained  only 
the  Lower  Silesia,  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  the  Upper 
Silesia  to  the  river  Opps,  where  the  house  of  Austria 
retained  the  principality  *f  Tescben,  and  the  greatest 
pin  of  those  of  Wemdorfl"  and  Troppau.  The  king 
of  Spam  obtained  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
GaastaSa  for  himself  and  Ms  male  issue  in  fuH  sove- 
reignty. After  the  death  of  the  new  emperor,  Charles 
TIL  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Germans  called  to  the  Im- 
perial throne  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  I.  of 
Lottame,  husband  of  The  queen  of  Hungary,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  founder  to  the  new  house  of  Austria. 
17*1  Revolution  in  Russia,  The  nation  being  for  some 
time  discontented  with  the  government,  the  Russian 

E (riders  and  generals  turned  their  eyes  upon  princess 
aabeth  Petrunna,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
the  darling  of  the  empire.  She  put  herself  at  the  head 
wf  1000  men,  and  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  December 
■entered  the  winter-palace,  where  the  infant  czar  and  the 
regent  his  mother  resided ;  she  desired  them  to  rise  and 

Suit  the  palace ,  adding  that  their  persons  were  safe ;  and 
■e  princess  regent,  Ann  of  Meek  ten  burgh,  her  consort 
Mid  children,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Riga, 
the  capital  of  Livonia.  At  the  sametrme  four  grandees, 
attached  to  them)  were  seised  with  their  papers,  and 
conveyed  to  a  fortress  on  the  Neva.  Early  m  tire  morn- 
ing the  senate  assembling  declared  all  that  had  passed 
since  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  to  be  usurpation,  and  that 
the  Imperial  dignity  belonged  to  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
She  was  immediately  proclaimed  empress  of  Russia, 
and  recognized  by  the  army  in  Finland.  She  declared 
her  nephew,  the  prince  of  Hoktem-Gothorp,  her  suc- 
cessor, by  the  title  of  Grand  Prince  of  all  rite  Russias. 

17*8  'Peace  concluded  at  Abo  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 
'1 1ft  dote  of  Hols tein-tXtrn ,  uncle  to  the  grand  prince 
■of  all  the  tttasiis,  is  chosen  as  next  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden, 

1745  The  king  of  Sardinia  is  almost  stripped  of  all  his  do- 
minions by  the  Spanish  and  French  armies.  The  infant 
Ban  Philip  nukes  himself  master  of  Aqui,  Tortona, 
Puma,  Pktcenna,  *nd,  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Te- 
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naro,  compels  his  Sardinian  majesty  to  take  shelter  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Fo.  Then  Pavia  is  taken  by  sea- 
lade,  the  city  of  Milan  surrenders,  all  Piedmont  on 
both  sides  the  Po,  as  far  as  Turin,  and  even  that  capi- 
tal are  threatened  with  a  siege. 

Great  progress  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest 
of  Silesia,  where  the  campaign  began  in  January.  In 
the  following  month  a  body  of  12,000  Austrians  was 
'  completely  defeated,  and  the  town  of  Raubor  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Prussian  general  Lehwald.  His  Prussian 
majesty  entered  Silesia  in  May  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men,  attacked  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  on  the  4-th 
of  June,  near  Friedberg,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  12,000  men  and  a  great  number  of 
standards  and  artillery.  The  Austrians  resolved  to 
hazard  another  engagement  on  the  30th  of  September, 
but  they  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  not- 
withstanding their  repeated  efforts  during  four  hours, 
they  were  repulsed,  leaving  5000  killed  on  the  spot, 
besides  2000 prisoners  and  20  pieces  of  cannon.  Lewis 
XV,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  had  sent  one  of  bis 
aid-de-camps  to  acquaint  his  ally,  Frederic  II-  with  this 
important  news.  The  aid-de-camp  arrived  just  iu  time 
to  witness  the  battle  of  Friedberg,  and  his  Prussian 
majesty  returned  a  remarkable  laconic  answer  to.  the 
¥  rench  king  in  these  words  :  "  I  have  paid  on  sight  at 
"  Friedberg  your  bill  of  exchange  dated  from  Fon- 
"  tenoy." 
1746  The  treaty  of  Dresden  enables  the  queen  of  Hungary 
to  send  an  army  of  above  30,000  men  in  Italy  to  join 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  augmented  his  forces  to 
36,000  men,  and  soon  after  this  junction  the  French 
and  Spaniards  are  compelled  to  abandon  Piedmont  and 
Milanese.  Don  Philip  is  worsted  at  Codogno,  and 
afterwards  at  Porto-fraddo.  The  Austrians  under 
prince  Lichtenstein  take  Genoa,  and  lay  on  that  city  a 
contribution  of  24,000,000  livres,  to  be  paid  in  three 
terms,  the  farthest  of  which  was  a  fortnight.  All  the 
money  of  the  treasury  and  the  bank  being  exhausted  by 
the  two  first  instalments,  the  senate  represent  the  im- 
possibility of  paying  the  last,  and  solicit  to  be  dispensed 
with  it,  but  instead  of  granting  their  demands,  the 
prince  imposes  upon  the  citizens  a  tax  of  eight  millions 
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more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  left  in  the  town 
to  the  number  of  16,000  men,  while  die  rest  of  the 
combined  army  pushed  the  war,  and  pursued  the  French 
and  Spaniards  into  Provence,  The  Genoese,  reduced 
to  despair,  attempt  a  last  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty ;  they  take  arms  in  secret,  call  the  peasants  to 
their  assistance,  seize  several  important  posts  of  the 
city,  surprise  some  battalions  of  Austrians,  cut  them 
to  pieces,  and  drive  out  the  garrison  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  mean  time  Lewis  XV.  to  whom  they  had 
applied  for  assistance,  sent  them  supplies,  engineers, 
and  the  duke  of  BoufBers,  who  acted  as  ambassador  and 
commander  in  chief.  The  fortifications  were  put  with 
great  activity  in  a  state  of  defence,  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  army  came  next  year  and  attempted  a  new 
siege,  the  resistance  of  the  town  enabled  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  who  was  driving  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
forces  out  of  Provence,  to  arrive  in  time  to  compel  the 
besiegers  to  abandon  their  enterprise. 

Electric  shock  is  discovered. 

The  towns  of  Lima  and  Callao,  in  Peru,  are  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake,  October  29. 
1747  Tbamas  Kouli  Khan  is  killed  in  a  seditious  commo- 
tion excited  by  his  nephew,  who  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Persia. 
1749  The  title  of  Most  Faithful  Majesty  is  given  by  the 
Pope  to  the  king  of  Portugal. 

New  contentions  in  France  between  the  clergy  and 
the  parliaments,  about  Jansenism  and  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus. 

1751  The  powerful  stiptic  virtues  of  the  agaric  of  oak  is 
discovered  by  one  Brassart,  a  French  surgeon.  Lewis 
XV.  buys  the  secret  from  him,  and  orders  it  to  be 
published. 

1752  The  king  of  Portugal  obtains  from  the  pope  the  abo- 
lition of  the  annual  procession,  called  the  Auto-da-fe, 
the  most  horrid  monstrosity  that  superstition  and  fa- 
naticism had  ever  produced. 

The  king  of  Prussia  encourages  with  royal  bounties  a 
great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in  Pome- 
rania.  Above  sixty  new  villages  arise  amidst  a  barren 
waste,  and  every  part  of  the  country  exhibits  marks  of 
successful  cultivation. 
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1753  The  disturbances  about  Jansenism  grow  in  Trance 
to  die  highest  degree,  many  ecclesiastics  are  appre- 
hended for  having  refused  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments to  persons  in  extremity  who  had  not  sub- 
scribed the  Bull  Unigenitus  ;  the  breach  between  the 
clergy  and  parliament  widens  more  and  more  every 
day.  The  parliament  of  Paris  repeatedly  disobey- 
ing the  king's  orders  on  this  occasion,  Ltttrts  it  Cachet 
are  issued ,  banishing  all  the  members  to  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  four  of  them  are  confined  in  strong 
castles;  a  royal  chamber  is  established  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  law  suits  pending  in  the  par- 
liament. 

175*  The  parliament  of  Paris  is  recalled}  they  return  in  tri- 
umph amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  the  king 
enjoins  a  general  silence  on  these  scandalous  quarrels  *, 
some  prelates,  who  persevered  in  countenancing  the 
priests  who  refused  the  sacraments,  are  banished. 

1756  A  conspiracy  for  altering  the  form  of  die  government 
of  Sweden  by  the  overthrow  of  the  senate,  is  discovered 
Jane  23,  a  few  hours  previous  to  its  intended  execu- 
tion ;  nine  conspirators  of  the  first  rank  are  arrested  and 
beheaded. 

1757  On  the  5th  of  January,  as  the  French  king  was  stepping 
into  his  carriage  he  was  stabbed,  but  not  dangerously 
wounded,  by  one  Robert  Francis  Damien,  a  servant  by 
profession,  who  had  already  discovered  great  dispositions 
to  insanity,  and  had  no  accomplices.  His  execution  was 
attended,  however,  with  all  the  excruciating  tortures 
enacted  by  the  French  laws  against  regicides,  with- 
out any.  distinction  respecting  insanity,  which  either 
real  or  counterfeited  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be 
generally  the  case  for  regicides,  except  in  times  of  in- 
testine commotions  and  civil  wars,  when  the  minds  of 
the  people,  distracted  by  religious  or  political  fanati- 
cism, arc  unconsciously  raised  to  a  state  of  fcrmenta- 
tation  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Identity  of  electric  fire  and  lightning  discovered  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  thereupon  invents  a  method  of  securing 
buildings  from  thunder  storms  by  metallic  conductors. 

The  French  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
press queen  of  several  towns  in  the  Low  Countries,  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  is  bit  turn,  gains 
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a  complete  victory  over  the  Atistrians  near  Prague,  and 
besieged  that  town ;  but  being  defeated  at  Kolin  by 
count  Daun,  he  raises  the  siege  of  Pi-ague  and  quits 
Bohemia.  The  French  enter  the  Prussian  dominions, 
where  they  commit  great  disorders,  white  the  Prussian 
ports  in  the  Baltic  are  blocked  up  by  a  Russian  fleet. 
Berlin  is  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Atistrians,  and 
Leipzic  subjected  to  military  execution  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  soon  after  won  the  famous  battle  of  Kos- 
bach,  over  the  French  and  Imperialists,  who  lost  3000 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  8000  taken  prisoners,  and 
64  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great  many  standards  and 
colours,  November  5.  Schweidnitz  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trians ;  is  soon  re-taken,  as  well  as  Breslau,  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  becomes  master  of  all  Silesia. 
1158  On  the  3d  day  of  September  the  king  of  Portugal, 
coming  from  the  country  in  the  evening,  in  a  carriage 
attended  by  two  of  his  domestics,  Was  attacked  by  two 
men  on  horseback,  armed  with  musquetoons,  one  of 
whom  fired  his  piece  at  the  coachman  without  wound- 
ing htm ;  the  man,  terrified  however,  both  on  his  own 
account  and  that  of  his  royal  master,  drove  his  mules 
at  full  speed  ;  the  assassins  gallopping  after  him  as  fast 
as  they  could,  discharged  their  pieces  at  random  through 
the  back  of  the  carnage.  The  king's  right  arm  was 
much  dilacerated  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and 
as  the  blood  was  flowing  apace,  he  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and 
where  his  principal  surgeon  resided.  His  majesty's 
wounds  were  immediately  dressed.  In  the  mean  time 
all  possible  measures  were  taken  to  discover  the  accom- 

Elices  of  this  horrid  plot,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  it 
ad  been  formed  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  in- 
fluence. The  duke  de  Aveiro,  the  marquis  de  Tavora, 
his  two  sons  and  his  son-in-law,  the  count  de  Attouqui, 
the  marquis  de  Alloria,  together  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  whole  families,  were  arrested  immediately 
after  the  assassination,  as  principals  in  the  design,  and 
many  other  accomplices,  including  some  Jesuits,  were 
apprehended  in  the  sequel.  After  a  long  examination, 
in  which  the  strongest  evidences  were  principally  re- 
sulting from  confessions  obtained  by  the  rack,  nine  of 
the  persons  arrested,  including  one  of  the  assassins,  were 
VOL.  IV.  NN 
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convicted,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  duke  of 
Aveiro  had  conceived  a  personal  hatred  to  the  king, 
Who  had  disappointed  him  in  a  projected  match  for  his 
•on.  The  resentment  of  the  marchioness  of  Tavora  had 
been  inflamed  by  the  repeated  repulses  she  had  received 
when  she  solicited  the  title  of  duke  for  her  husband. 
Many  consultations  were  held  by  the  conspirators  at  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits.  All  their  estates  in  the  king- 
dom were  sequestered,  and  the  individuals  reduced  to 
a  very  scanty  allowance.  In  the  mean  time  a  considera- 
ble number  of  them  were  embarked  for  Italy ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  no  Jesuits  should  hereafter  reside 
within  the  kingdom. 

1759  The  king  of  Spain,  deeply  affected  with  the  loss  of  his 
queen,  who  was  lately  dead,  immures  himself  in  his 

Iialace  of  Villa  Viciosa,  renouncing  all  company,  neg- 
ecting  all  business,  nor  allowing  his  beard  to  be  shav- 
ed, and  abstaining  almost  entirely  from  food  and  rest, 
Until,  by  this  immoderate  indulgence  in  his  grief,  he 
became  quite  emaciated,  and  contracts  a  slow  fever, 
which  puts  an  end  to  his  life ;  he  is  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles  III; 
Orders  are  issued  by  the  French  government  to  stop  all 
payments  of  the  public  debt,  and  inviting  all  classes  of 
the  nation  to  send  their  plate  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined. 

1760  Treaty  concluded  at  Turin  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, fixing  their  respective  limits  from  Geneva  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Var. 

The  penny-post  existing  in  London  from  the  year 
1689,  is  established  at  Paris  June  9. 

1761  Count  Lally  arrives  in  England  as  a  prisoner.  On  his 
being  informed  that  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing, particularly  at  Paris,  a  general  outcry  against  him 
by  the  most  odious  calumnies,  he  obtains  from  the  go- 
vernment a  permission  to  go  to  France.  On  his  arrival 
he  presents  himself  to  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  then  mini- 
ster of  the  war  department :  "  I  come,"  said  he, "  and 
*'  bring  here  my  nead  and  my  innocence."  He  so- 
licits as  a  favour  to  be  brought  to  his  trial,  and  confined 
in  that  case  in  the  Bastille,  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  His 
demands  were  complied  with,  but  instead  of  being  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  or  a  council  of  war,  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  king's  attorney -general  before  the  paihV 
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merit  of  Paris,  composed  of  magistrates,  who,  however 
respectable  they  might  be,  knew  nothing,  or  very  little 
of  military  laws  and. duties-  After  a  trial  of  more 
than  five  years,  they  declared  him  guilty  of  having  be- 
trayed the  king's  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  state 
and  the  East-India  Company,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  This  arret  was  solemnly  reversed  and  annulled 
about  twelve  years  after  by  the  king's  privy  council,  on 
the  application  of  count  Lally  Tolendal,  Ms  son,  who, 
warmed  by  filial  piety,  honourably  displayed  on  this 
occasion  the  most  conspicuous  talents  and  eloquence. 
As  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  king's 
council  at  that  time,  and  even  one  of  the  reporters  in 
this  affair,  I  am  enabled  to  affirm,  that  the  opinion 
of  that  august  tribunal  was,  that  general  Lally  died 
rather  a  victim  of  strong  prejudices  and  unrelenting 
animosities  excited  by  his  rash  and  violent  temper,  than 
guilty  of  any  real  act  of  treason. 
1162  The  parliament  of  Paris,  after  an  examination  of  the 
constitution  and  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  dissolve  that 
religious  society ;  their  colleges,  though  generally  rec- 
koned the  best  in  France,  are  suppressed,  as  well  as 
all  their  convents;  all  their  estates  and  effects  are  se- 
questered, and  they  are  expelled  the  kingdom,  unless 
they  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  parliament. 


APPENDIX. 

The  most  important  occurrences  belonging  to  this 
Period  are  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  follow- 
ing Historians  and  Writers. 


Tindal,  Preiidcnt  Henauit,  PlerTcl 


Original  fciaic  Papen  of  Sloan  and 
Hanover,  from  1688  to  i?ij,  pub- 
lished by  Maqihristin. 

Appendix  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple'ij  Blackatone,  DcLolm 
Memo  in,  from  the  37th  of  Febru-  Carte,  Biograghia  Brit 


Memoin  of  Sir  Robert  Wilpote,  from 
167610  1745. 

Memoim  dii  Due  de  Berwick,  dit 
Marquii  de  Torcy,  de  la  Cour  de 
France,  par  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 


817,1660,  to  the  lit  of  September,  State  Trials,  Journals,  Dod.-lcy'i 

Lord  Bolingbroke'a  Letter  1,  Cof re-  1 
■pondence,  and  State  Paper.,  from 
October  1710,(0  AllgMt  1714. 
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Harlcian   Maniucrii 

Letter*,  (Brit  iibM 
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A  List  of tlie  principal  Learned  or  Illustrious  Men 
•who  lived  during  timt  Period,  pointing  out  the 
Year  of  their  Death. 
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Biih.  Hare     1740  .... 

Dr.  Ben  tie  j~   1741  BLckitonc     nlio'LaLouberc   1 
Edm.HaUejr  i74i|DrW.Hunleri7S3U  Grange, 

Ate*.  Pope     i744|lJr.   Samuel  chancel.     I 

Dcin  Swift    174;]     Johnion      17S4! 


171A 


Malebrauebe  1715 

Maiiillon       1 741' 

Montesquieu  1 755 

Montfaucon  1741 

69S 

Nollet  1770 

708 

Piron  1773 

ilitauit  T)et- 

tone  ho       1754 

Pluche  1 761 

(Thonuu)  1709  Poiignac.car.  1741 

-'Puree  1741 

Puffcndorf     1694 

J690 

R»cme,Louui764 

Rcnird  1 705 

Reitaut  1764 

Rollm  1741 

73oRouiieauJB.i74i 

Rouaieau,  Jean 

[aqua  1778 

Le  Sage  1747 

Savjgne  1696 

St  Aula  ire      174s 

St.ETremoat  1703 

St.  Foil  iti& 

St.  Palayi 


Velj 
Viiiaret 


1750 
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MEMORANDA. 


A  List  of  the  Cotemporary  Princes,  wttk  the  Date  qf 
their  Death. 


Pfa. 

tan.  Vill  l 


BcucdictX[IIi73c 
Clement  XII  1740 
BenedictXIVi7i8 
Clement  XIII 


Turkitm  Bmpmn. 
Solimanlll  169: 
ActuDetlII.de* 

poeed  in  i;-( 
M^homtt  V  1  ■/  $. 
Oamanlll  175; 
Abdul -Ha  met     ■ 


Bmpmri   of   Gti 


Leopold  1       I 

Cha-let  VI     I 
Charles  VII   1J4S 
Traneia  I,  of  Lor- 


ftjf* 

-xiv 

LcwiiXV 


Frederic,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse 
Cuacl,bcrhiu- 


KngiifSfah 

Charles  II       I 
Philip  V        t- 

Ferdinand  VI 1759 
Cha-let  111 


King,  ./P., 
Peter  II 
JohnV 


Hgml, 


XityifD, 
Christian  V   1690 
Frederic  IV    1730 
Christian  VI  1746 
Frederic  V 


King]  of  Sweden. 
Charles  XI  1697 
CharletXII  1718 
Ulrique  Eleanor, 

<Ju«n       iV 


Alexiowita 
1696 

Peter  I,  Aieii- 


Frederic  Augua- 
tut,  Elector  of 
tawny       173. 

Gtaniilau-  Lectin- 


Frederic  III    1713 

Fr-d-ricWm.1740 
Charles  Frederic 


Xingi  if  Sardinia 
Victor  Amadcus 

resigns  in    171 


I73» 

I  [Anne  Iwnnown* 

Czarina      1740 

John  of  Brum- 

wiek-Bevern, 

dethroned  in 

-74* 
Elitabeth  Pe- 

176* 
Peter  III,  de- 
throned in  1 76* 
Catherine  Aleii- 
ewnu  1L  widow 
of  Peter  III 


A  List  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  Chief  Justices  of 
the  King's  Bench,  Attorney  Generals,  and  Solici- 
tors General  qf  England  Jrom  the  Revolution, 
pointing  out  the  year  wlien  they  "were  made. 


Lord  Somen  169; 
Sir  Nathaniel 

Wright       1701 
LordCowperi70j 


Lord      Har- 
LordCowpcr 


Lord  King  I7*J 
Lord  Talbot  1733 
Philip  Yotlte- 

earl     of 

Hirdwickei737 
Lord  Henley, 

earl  of  Nor- 

thingtoB     1 761 
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CbUf  JtHUu. 

Sir  John  Holt.  16S9 
Sir  Tho,  Parker  1710 
Sir  John  Pratt  1718 
Sir  Rt.  Raymond  1 ;  14 
Sir  Philip  Yorke  1733 
SirW.  L«  1737 
SirDudleyRvderi;t4 
W  Murray,  lord 
-    Mansfield        17)6 


Sir  George  Treby  1689 
Gir  John  Somen  1 69* 
Edward  Ward  1693 
Sir  ThoTrcror  1693 
EdwardNorthey  1701 
Sir  Simon  Har- 
eonrt  1 70  7 


MEMORANDA. 


Sir  Js.  Montague  1708 


Sir  S 


n  Har- 


court     again, 
September  18  1710 
Sir  Edward  Nor- 
tbey  agai  ^Oc- 
tober 19  1710 
Nith.  Lecbmere  1717 
Sir  Rt. Raymond  1710 
Sir  Philip  Yorke  17*3 
Sir  John  Willes    1733 
Si  rDudley  Ryder  1736 
Hon.W.Murray  1734 
Sir  Rt.  Henley    1736 
Sir  Charles  Pratt  1737 
Hon.  Ch.  York*  i?6» 


StBch 


<tral. 


John  Somcri       1689 


[Period  9, 


Nicb.  Lcchmerc  1741 
John  FortcKuc  1715 
SiiW.Thompooni7io 
Sir  Philip  Yorke  1719 
SlrClero.  Weary  1713 
Sir  Ch- Talbot  1716 
Dudley  Ryder    1733 

{oho  Strange  1736 
lonWmMuiriyi  74a 
Sb  Rich.  Lloyd  174J 
Hon.  Ch.  Yorke  1736 
Fletcher  Norton  1761 


A  List  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Administration 
Jrom  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1763. 

King  William  HI.  and  Miry. 

16S8  Sir  John,  afterwards  lord  So-f  169.5  Theearlof  Sunderland, tcc.&C. 


,  lord  Godolphin,  aftcr- 
wardi  duke  of  Leeds,  marquis 
of  Halifax,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
earl,  afterward*  duke  of  Shrewa- 


JCvombire,  earl  of  Bedford. 

Queen  Anne. 


1697  Charles  Montague,  afterward! 
earl  of  Halifax,  carl  of  PemT 
broke,  viscount  Lonsdale,  earl 
of  Orford,  earl  of  Jersey.earl  of 
Mulgrave,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham. 


1097  Lord  Godolphin,  lord  Cowper, 
Robert  Harley,  E*q.  earl  of 
Pembroke,   duke   of  But  king- 


,     .     tl  of  Sunderland, 
Pembroke,   duke    of   Marlbo- 
rough,  John  Holies,   duke   of 


1710  Robert  Harley,  afterwardi  earl 
of  Oxford,  earl  of  Rochester, 
lord  Dartmouth,  St.  John,  Esq. 
afterwards  viscount  Ro  ling- 
broke,  Simon,  Esq.  afterward* 
lord  Harcourt. 
Charles  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
Stc.  &c. 


George  I. 


1714  Lord  Cowper,  duke'of  Shrews- 
bury, Charles,  earl  of  Halifax, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  marquis  of 
Wharton,  earl  of  Orford,  duke 
of  Marlborough,* iscou  nt  To  wn- 
•head,  James  Stanhope,  Esq. 

1715  Robert  Walpole,  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  chancellor,  and  un- 
der treaaurer  of  the  exchequer. 

1717  James,   afterwards  earl    Stan- 


ope,  first  lord  of  the  treaiury, 
chancellor,  and  under  treasurer 

of  the  exchequer. 
8  Charles,    carl    of  Sunderland, 

&C.&C. 

17a!  Robert  Walpole,  afterward*. 
earl  of  Orford,  first  "lord  of  the 
treaiury,  chancellor  and  linden, 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  S.  B. 
andK.G, 
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George  II.  1727. 


If 41  Lord  Carteret,  lord  Wilming- 
ton, lord  Bath,  M.  S»ndy»,  Kiq. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

1 743  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  fint  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
or  the  exchequer,  lord  Carteret, 
carl    of    Harrington,  duke    of 

1746  Mr.  Pelham,  lord  of  Clietter- 

Gcld.duke  of  Bedford,  &c.&c. 

I7J4  Duke  of  Newcstllc,  air  Tho- 


ma*  Rofaimon ,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry 
Foi,  Stc-  &c  lord  Anion. 

756  Duke  of  Devonihlre,  William 
Pitt,  lUq.  earl  Temple,  Hon. 
Hen.  Bilion  Lcggc,  ditrniucd  in 
April  1757  and  restored  the 
tame  year. 

7J7  Right  Hon.  William  Pill,  M. 
Lcgge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, earl  Temple,  duke  of 
Newcattle,  Sec.  &c. 


George  111. 


i;j?  Earl  of  Bute,  tecrctiry  of  Hate, 
vice  earl  of  Holdernett,  carl  of 
Egremont,  teeretary  of  . 
viee  Mr.  Pitt,  duke  of  Bedford, 
vice  lord  Temple. 

1761  Earl   of   Bute   fiitt  miniater, 


eichequer,  earl)  of    Egremont, 
Halifax,  duke  of  Bedford,  &c 


The  Order  of  Precedency, 


The  King 

The  Prince*  of  the  Blood 
The  Archbiibop  of  Canterbury 
The  Lord  High  Chancellor 
The  Archbiihop  of  York 
The  Lord  Treaturer  of  England 
The  Lord  Preaidcnt  of  the  Council 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Duke* 

The  Eldest  Sou  of  Dulcet  of  the 
Brood  Royal 

Dnkea  EldertSont 

Barb 

Marquiuo  Eldctt  Soru 

Dukei  Younger  Son* 

Viscounts 

Earli  Eldert  Son* 

Marquitaet  Younger  Son* 


Priey  Couniellon,  not  Peer* 


Chief  Juttice  of   the  King* 


Matter  of  ihe  Roll. 

Lord  Chief  Juttice  of  the  ( 

Pleat 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Kicliequer 
Puitne  Judge*  and  Baron* 
Mastcrt  in  Chancery 
Viscount*  Younger  Sont 
Baroni  Younger  Sons 

Kn  ignis  of  the  Bath 
Knight!  Bacbclurt 
Colonels 

Dortori  Graduate 

Btqmre* 

Gentlemen  bearing  Coat  Armour 


The  Ladies  take  place  according  to  the  degree  of  quality  of  their  hatband* 
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INDEX. 


This  Index  does  not  refer  to  the  pages,  but  to  the  years,  both 
/or  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  the  cotemporary  occur- 
rence* in  the  Appendix ;  the  reference!  to  the  General  Ob- 
servations, which  conclude  (he  eighth  and  ninth  Periods,  are- 
pointed  out  by  the  lettert  G.  O.  8.  or  9. 

Abbreviations. — The  twojirttjiguret  of  the  year  are  not  re- 
peated in  the  same  article  unless  the  century  changes.  King, 
K.  |  Prince,  P. ;  Duke,  D. ;  Marquis,  M. ;  Earl,  E. ;  Baron. 
B-;  Lord,  L.  /  Archduke,  Archd, ,-  Archbishop,  Arclib.; 
Bishop,  Bish. ;  General,  Gen.  ,■  Admiral,  Adm.  ,*  Ambassa- 
dor, Arab. 


ABBOT,  Rt.Hon.C.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Common*,  1753 

Abdication  of  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  1654 

Abercorn 

Abererembie,  Geu,  1758 

Abingdon,  £.  of,  1714 

Abjuration,  osth  of,  1660— the 
act  of,  burnt  by  the  hangman, 
61— abjuration  oath  taken, 
170a 

Addison,  tec.  of  Mate.  1717 

Agaric  of  Oak,  it*  styptic  vir- 
tues discovered,  1751 

Agbrim,  1691 

Aiguillow,  P.  d',  defeats  the 
English  at  St.  Cast,  1758 

Aihbury-tnen,  1705 

A'ulabie,  ch.  of  the  exchequer, 
17SO1 — obliged  to  resign  his 
office,  expelled  the  bouse  of 
commons,  and  apprehended, 
si 
4ix-la-Cbat>tik,  treaty  of,  1608 
?-a  congress  at,  1747 — pre- 
liminaries signed,    at,  40V 


peace  concluded,  condition* 
of  toe  treaty,  ib. 

Albemarle,  Monk,  created  D.  of, 
i€6o-66— his  death,  1670— 
E,  of,  17.12— amb.  in  France, 
54.6a 

Alt/trcui,  card.   1718-19 

Alcantara,  surrenders  to  Lord, 
Gal  way,  170b 

Algiers,  war  declared  against. 
1669; — bombardment,  i68a 

ARcant,  1691,  1709 

Affiances,  triple,  between  Eng* 
land,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
1 668-  ;o—  with  Holland,  1 6;8 
—with  Spain,  8c— oftens.ve, 
and  defensive,  against  France, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dutch,  89— England  accedes 
to  it,  ib. — renewed  with  the 
United  Province*,  171c—, 
quadruple,  between  the  Em- 
peror, France,  England,  and, 
Holland,  18— a  defensive,  be- 
tween England  and  France, 
s^T-the  Sto«s  Gen,  and  th| 


v  Google 


K.  of  Sweden  accede  to  it,  tfi 

.—a  quadruple,  U  concluded  at 
»      Warsaw,  between  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  State*  Gen.  the 
Ks.  of  Great  Britain  and  Po- 
land, 45 — between  the  Czar 
Peter  III.   and    the    K.    of 
Prussia,  62 
4k- tun  deposes  the  Suba  of  Ben* 
gal,  and  assumes  that  rice- 
royalty,  1757 
A/manxa,    the  battle  of,   1707 
Almmara,  the  battle  of)  17 10 
Ambaaadors,   the    French    and 
Dutch,  vainly  interpose  in 
the     K/s    behalf.     1649— a 
quarrel  between  the  French 
and  Spanish,  for  precedency, 
61— the  Fiencb  amb.  arrives 
to  mediate  a  peace  between 
England  and  the  Dutch,  1665 
America,  misfortunes  in,   1757 
Ambtrit,  major-sen.  1759-60 
AnandaJe,  £.  1090 
Anglesey,  B.  of,  1714 
Anm,    princess,    ad    d 
of  the  D.  of  York,  ( James  U.) 
marries  the  P.  of  Denmark, 
1683,  88,  89,  92,  95 
Amus&y,  created  £.  of  Angle- 

sty,  i*36o 
Aomuitut,  all  the  funds  for  them 

reduced  into  one,  17E1 
A™<™,  adm.  1740— returns  from 
his  voyage    of   three    years 
around  the  globe,  44,  47 


Ahtiottariani  ot  London,  charter 
granted  to  the  society  of  the, 
1751 

Arbitrary  Imprisonments,  a  vote 
against,  1628 

Argyk,  &.  of,  1639,  48,  50— 
tried  and  executed,  61,  81,85, 
SO.  »7«3i  oS.i8.'4.4P 

Arlington,  1670,  74 

Antedate,  M.  of,  1703 

Antimotu,  1629 

Amy,  new  modelled  by  the  in- 


sss 


aident  part/,  1644— np. 
:  the  parliament,  47— car- 
ries off  the  king  from  Holmby 
Castle — insist  that  1 1  mem- 
bers of  parliament  should  be 
expelled  and  imprisoned,  and 
that  all  new  levies  should  be 
■topped,  47-— advance*  to. 
ward*  Hounslow,and  removes 
the  king  to  Hampton-Court, 
march  in  triumph  through  the 
city,  and  reduce  the  parlia- 
ment to  submission, i£. — . send 
a  remonstrance  to  the  parlia- 
ment, insisting  on  the  king 
being  brought  to  bit  trial,  48 
—convey  tie  king  to  Hurst 
Castle,  surround  the  parlia- 
ment, and  allow  only  sixty 
members  to  enter  the  honse 
of  commons,  ib, — disbanded 
60,80 

Arrau.  £,  of,  1689 

Aruadtl,  E,  of,   1616,  go,  43 

Asfildt,  cheraber  d',  1709 

Aibbumbam,  1647 

Aibley  Ceeptr,  Lord,  afterwards 
E.  of  Shaftesbury  and  chan- 
cellor, 1660,  70,  73.  See 
Sbaftetbmy 

AstUnto  Tnaty,  1714,  38,  39 

Assurance  Cenpatatt,  the  Royal 
and  London,  erected  17*0 

Auaciatua  Bill,   1680,96 

Aiblone,  1691 

Athol,  M.of,  1703 

Attahndti,  an  act  of,  is  passed 
against  the  P.  of  Wales  (the 
pretender),  170a 

AOcrmu,  their  number,  1731 

Auverktrqat,  Dutch  gen.    1706 

Bad**,  P.  Lewis  of,  1704, 07 

Bakarras,  1689 

BaUli*.  1683 

Balmarmo,  Lord,  sentenced   to 

death,  1746 
Bo**  <f  fagkmtl,  i69*-circo. 

late*  a  large  sum  of  exchequer 
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bill*  for  the  government,  ib. 
—Bank  Act,  1717— circu- 
late* 8outh-Sea  Company's 
bonds,  20 

Barcelona,  1691,  97 

Bartilb,  Margrave  of,  1 707 

Bariilon,   1677,  85,  88 

Barrier  in  Flanders  far  the 
Dutch,  1711— fettled  by  a 
treaty.  '3 

Bath,  E.  of.  1688 

Baltla,  of  Newbury,  lost  by 
the  royalists,  1644— —of 
Naseby,  lost  by  the  royal- 
iats,  45— —of  Worcester, 
won  by  Cromwell  against 
Charles  II.  ii— sea  fighting, 
which  lasted  four  days,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  June  1,  66 — another, 
which  lasted  two  days,  25th 
July,  ib.— of  Prague,  1620— 
at  Newton  Butler  in  Ireland, 
1689— ^if  the  Borne,  90— at 
Aghrtm,  91— at  Neerwinden, 
93— at  Rami  Hi,  1706— at 
Almanca,  07— at  Malpla- 
quet,  09 — at  Fontenoy,  4.5— 
at  Preaton-Paus,  ib. — ai  Cul- 
loden,  46— at  Lawlell,  47— 
at  Bosbacn,  57 — at  Crevelt, 
581— at  Minden,  59 

Bayonet!  first  used,  169a 

Bavaria,  D  of,  1702 — progress 
of  the  Elector  in  Germany, 
i7»3.  °4-  o*»  la 

Beaudere,  Ch.  £■  of  Burford, 
1684 

Bedford,  Russell  E.  of,  1688— 
D.  of,  1702— M  in.  Plenip. 
sent  to  France,  6c 

Billeish,  the  isle  of,  the  French 
fleet  completely  defeated  near, 
1759— taken  by  the  English, 

,  Marescbal  de,  plan  of, 
»759 
Btntew,   Commodore!    1693, 
170*     ■ 


Bentmck,  rewarded  with  the  dig- 
nity of  E.  of  Portland,  168b 

Bergeit-ob-%oom,  taken  by  the 
French,  1747 

Berkeley,  E.  of,  1714. 

Berwdorf,  1717 

Berlin,  laid  under  contribution, 

«  1757. 

Bermiei,3aiae»  Fitz-  James-,  17.' 
of,  1687,  88,  96,  1704,  07, 
10,19 
Beams,  Mareschal  de,  1713    " 
Bishops,    thirteen,    accused    of 
high-treason,  1641 — nine  re-* 
stored  to  their  sees,  60—  seVen 
present  a  petition  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  the  distributing 
and  reading,  after  divine  ser- 
vice, the  declaration  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience;  the  y  are 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
prosecuted,  88,91 
Blackfnart-Bndre  1760 
Blake,  Adm.  1052,  53,  56 
Blenheim,  1704 
Bohemia,  conquered  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  who  is  pto- 
ctaimed     king    at    Prague, 
1741 
Bormgbroke,   171B,  13,14,  ifi— .• 
impeached,    ib  —  pardoned, 
»3>  »S.  3°.  37.  39— n'8  >"-' 
triguea  to  excite  a  qew  mis- 
understanding   between    the' 
kingand  the  P.  of  Wales,  48 
Belloo,  D.  of,  1714,34 
Booth,  Sir  George,  165.9-60 
Boteawen,  Adm.  1747, 55,  58,' 

59 
Bothmar,  B.  de,  1711712, 17 
Betuhaia,  1676,171a  * 

Bauflers,   Mareschal  de,    1695, 

97,  170B,  08,  09 
Bourdeaux,  French  Amb.  makes 
his  public  entry  in  London, 

Bourg-du,  Count,  1709 
Boyite  liver,  battle  of  the,  109Q- 
Btadsttt,    Gen.    defeated    anij- 
mortally  wounded!  1755 
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Bradsbaw,  president  of  the  high 
court  of  justice  in  the  king's 
trial,  1 649-60 

Bra'idalbia,  £.  of,  1690 

Brandtnburgb,  elector  of,  1675 

Brandon,  L.  1683 

Breda,  Charles  II.  removes  to, 
1660 — negotiations  for  peace, 

Bremen  and  Verdett,  1715-16,19 

Brt.t,  1693,  94 

Bribery,  1 680— in  the  elections, 
1701— in  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Spam,  14— bill 
for  preventing  bribery  in  the 
elections,  so. 

Bristol,  surrender  of,  to  the  Roy- 
alists, 1643— to  Fairfax,  45 

Bristol,  E.  of,  1626 — enters  a 
charge  of  treason  against  Cla- 
rendon, 63— Amb.  in  Spain, 

Britain,  Great,  the  name  given 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
England  and  Scotland,  1 707 

Bread- bottom  Scheme,  ministry, 
»744 

Bread-wheel  waggon  bill  pass- 
ed, 1753 

Sreglio,  mareschal  de,  1760-61 

Bruges,  17  ib 

Brunswick,  P.  Henry  of,   1761 

Brussels,  1691,95 

Buckingham,  D.  of,  his  influence 
over  Charles  I,  generally  hat- 
ed and  why,  1625 — impeach- 
ed,   26 anecdote    of    his 

pretended  amours  with  the 
queen  of  France,  27 — his  ex- 
pedition to  Larochelle,  28 
— rauassinated  by  one  Felton, 
ib.—D.  of,  50-51,  70,  74, 
77,  1110,  14 

BtichingbamsMre,  D.  of,  1714 

Butkaigbam-house,  the  king  and 
queen  take  their  residence  at, 
1762 

"Burgcyne,  Brig,  Gen.   176a 

Burlington,  £.  of,  1734 
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Busty,  French  Amb.  1739,  55 
—Brig.  Gen.  taken  prisoner, 
60, 6?  ' 

Buys,  171 1 

Byng,  Adm.  1718-10— sent  to 
protect  Minorca,  56 — recalled 
and  sent  home  in  arrest,  ib. 
— brought  to  bis  trial,  ib.— 
condemned  to  death  and  ex* 
ecuted,  57 

Cabal,  an  appellation  given  to 

a  secret  council  of  Charles  II. 

1670-74 
Cadiz,  1693,  170a 
Cadogan,  Gen.  1714-17 
Catrmartbcn,  M.  of,  1693,  now 

duke  of  Leeds,  95 
Calais,  1694,  bombardment  of, 

96 
Calcutta  invested  and  taken  by  the 

Suba  of  Bengal,  1756 — Eng- 
lish  prisoners    suffocated  in 

the  Black-Prism  Hole,  ib 
Calendar,  altered  according  to 

the  Gregorian  computation, 

"75 » 
Cambray,    1677— congress    o£ 

'7BS 
Cambridge  University,    1687— 

D.  of,  171 4 
Campbell,  1683 
Canada,  first  settlement  of  the 

French,  1604— conquered  by 

the  English,  1 759-60 
Canales,  M.  de,  1699 
Ca'ical{e  Bay,  the  English  land 

at,  and  re-embark.  1758 
Cape/,  Sir  Henry,  169c 
Caribees  Island,    taken   by  the 

English,  176a 
Cards,  stamp  duty  imposed  on, 

1631 
Carisbrock  castlt,  1647 
Carlisle,  E.  of,   1714 — the  town 

of,  taken  by  the  rebels,  45 
Carlos,  Don,coaquersNaplesand 

Sicily,  and  is  proclaimed  K. 

'734 
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Carmebatl,  1679 
-    Carolina,  South,  17  60 

Caroline,   Wilhelmina,   princess 
of  Wales,   afterwards  queen 
of  George  II.  her   abilities 
and     character,     1737— her 
death,  37 
Carter,  rear  Adm.  1693 
Carteret,  L.  1723 
Carthagena    surrenders    to    the 
English,     1 706— miscarriage 
of  Adm.  Vernon's  expedition 
against,  41 
Cory,    Lucius,    Vise,  of  Falk- 
land, 1643 
Catstl,  1677 

Castelmaine,  E.  of,  1680-87 
Catalonia,  1603-94-95—1710 
Catinat,  mareschat  of,  1693— 

1701-a 
Catholics,  the  execution  of  penal 
laws  claimed  against,  1626 — 
a  commission  to   compound 
with  them  j  ibid,  all  the  laws, 
acts,  and  prohibitions  against 
them,  repealed,   87— an  act 
against,  1700 
Camisars,  1710 
CavaRers, 1663-79 
Canal,  1695 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  1615 
CeHamare,  P.  1718 
Ctitt,  1710 
Cevetmes,  1710 
Cbarlem,  1077 

Charles,  Archd.  of  Austria,  pro- 
claimed K.  of  Spain,  1703- 
04—  acknowledged     by    the 
principal  places  in  Catalonia, 
ib.  10 
Charles  W,  Emperor,   1711-ia 
Claries  XII.  K.  of  Sweden,  ex- 
pelled from   Bender  1713— 
killed,  1718 
Charles,    the    pretender's    son, 
lands  in   Scotland  and   pro- 
claims his  father,  1745 — pub- 
lishes manifestoes,  takes   bis 
residencs  at  Holy  rood  House, 


(*.— beats  the  English  at 
Preston  Pans,  i'£.— defeated 
46 — returns  to  France,  ib. 

Cbarlem,  1691-93 

Charters  of  towns,  corporations, 
and  boroughs  renewed,  1684 

Chateau,  Renaud,  1689, 170a 

Cherbourg,  its  basin  and  fortifi- 
cations destroyed,  1738 

Cherokee  Indians,  seven  of  their 
chiefs  brought  to  England, 
1730— peace  with  the,  61 

Chesterfield,  E.  of,  1734-45 

Cbevert,  French  G.  defeated 
17S8 

Chsmeys,  a  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  each,  settled  on  the  king 
during  life,  166a 

ChurcbiS,  CttpU   1675— L.  85, 

Cindad  Rodrigo  taken  by  the 
Portuguese,  1706 

Civil  list,  1689— settled  at 
830,000/.  during  George  II. 'a 
life,  17*7 

Clanrkatd,  E.  of,  1649 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  E.  of, 
and  prime  minister,  1660— 
his  favour  declines,  63,  is 
dismissed,  accused  of  treason, 
and  withdraws  to  France,  67, 
87,  88 

Clement  XL  Pope,  his  kindness 
to  the  pretender,  1731 

Clergy,  the  method  of  taxing 
1  he,  altered,  and  the  power  of 
laying  imposition  on  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  transferred 
from  the  convocation  to  the 
house  of  commons,  1664— 
suspended  ab  officio  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths,  1689— 
the  disaffected  keep  a  regular 
correspondence  with  James 
II.  9£ — a  grant  of  queen  • 
Anne  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
livings,  1704 

Chjford,  Sir  Thomas,  1670 

Clinton,  L.  1734, 
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CTtvt,  his  military  talent*,  1754 
—takes  Calcutta  and  defeat! 
the  Suba,  57 — takes  Chandcr. 
nagor,  ib. 

Clester  Seven,  convention  of, 
»757 

Clue,  Mr.  de  la,  1759 — defeated 
by  Adm.  Botcawen,  ib. 

Coin  diminished  and  adulterated, 
1695— advice  of  Newton 
npon  it,  if  .-—how  provided 
tor,  96,  1705-06-17 

Cobbam,  L.  1719-34 
'    Coke,  Sir  Edward,  1615-85 

Cmmeree,  1660—  G.  O.  8— 
treaty  of,  with  Spnin,  1714 

Commons,  publish  their  remon- 
strances, 1616— the  commons 
in  an  uproar,  29 — sis  of  their 
members  imprisoned,  ii.— - 
take  no  notice  of  the  king's 
complaints  against  his  Scot- 
tish subject*— invade  the 
whole  sovereign  power,  40 
—and  the  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er, ib.  Their  committee  exa- 
mine privy  counsellors  about 
opinion*  delivered  in  council, 
ib. — the  king  enters  the  home 
to  have  some  members  arrest- 
ed, 4a— consolidate  by  new 
incroachments,  their  usurpa- 
tions of  the  royal  power,  42 
—invent  a  new  distinction 
between  the  king's  office  and 
person  ;  levy  under  bis  name 
the  forces  they  employ  again t 
him  j  issue  orders  for  bring- 
ing in  loan*  of  money  and 
plate ;  propose  conditions  of 
accommodation,  amounting 
to  a  total  annihilation  of  the 
monarchiai  government, 

Seize  the  king's  revenue,  ma- 
gazines of  arms  and  ammu- 

■  nition,  vote  an  address  for  a 
treaty  with  the  king,  &— 
require  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  sanction  of 
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their  settlement  of  the  mili- 
tia— the  conferences  for  the 
treaty  are  broken  off,  43-- 
they  propose  to  the  king  pre- 
liminaries, to  be  accepted  be- 
fore they  condescend  to  treat, 
47— vote  that  no  more  ad- 
dresses should  be  made  to  the 
king,  48— lign  an  engage- 
ment not  to  alter  the  present 

government,    59 Charles 

II. 's  letter  to  the,  60— — ad- 
dress the  king  against  his 
guards,  74— pass  a  bill  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York,  80— vote  that  till  this 
bill  is  passed,  they  cannot 
grant  the  king  any  mpply,  ib. 
— • resolve  that  their  votes 
should  be  printed,  81— vote  an 
address  against  the  dispensing 
power,  %5 — are  invited  to 
meet  by  the  P.  of  Orange, 
88 — go  twice  into  a  grand 
committee  to  give  advice  to 
the  king  according  to  his  in- 
vitation, 9a— take  the  abju- 
ration oath,  170B— their  ill- 
humour  against  the  house  of 
lords,  03-04 their  num- 
ber before  and  after  the  union 
with  Scotland,  07— they  pass 
the  famous  proclamanioo  act' 
against  riots  and  disturbances, 
»fi 
Cowtprtbtniion,  bill,  1689 
Condt,  P-of,  ij6i-6b 
Cenfiaa,  marescbal  of, defeated,' 

»  7S9-6o 
Gmferwuty,    See  occasional  con- 
formity 
Congress  at  Soissons  for  the  pa- 
cification of  Europe,  its  slow- 
ness, 1789 
Censpirtuies,  Edmund  Waller**, 
1643— of   ",0   Boyalist*  a- 
gainst  Cromwell  is  discover- 
ed, 58— pretended  popish  plot, 
78,83— at  Venice,  18. 
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the  Jacobite*  against  K.  Wil- 
liam, 96 

Contaenee,  liberty  of,  1688 

Constantinople,  16  of —  revolution 
at,  1730 

Constitution  improved,  I641— 
never  so  much  violated  and 
improved  than  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  Stuart,  G.  O.  6* — 
analysis  of,  its  final  improve- 
ments, G  O.  9 

Conventicles  and  assemblies  pro- 
hibited, 1 660, 68,  78,  8s 

Convention  parliament,  called 
a  convention,  and  turned  a- 

.  gain  into  a  parliament,  1660 
— and  in  1689 

Convocation  or  clergy's  assembly, 
1661— divisions  among  them, 
1704-05-06 

Cooke,  Sir  Thomas,  1695 

Coot/,  Col.  1759-60 

Copenhagen,  conflagration  at, 
1728 

Copley,  Col.  1688 

&rnhtyfL.  1683 

Corporation  act,  1661— charita- 
ble, 173a 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  1671 

Coronation  oath,  the  form  of, 
1689 

Cornea,  a  revolution  in,  1736 

Covenant,     1638— covenants  ri, 

,  39-40-  45,  50-51— the  act  for 
establishing  it  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  61,  79 

Country-party,  1730 

Court  of  Juttiet,  high,  consti- 
tuted, 1649,  54— the  act  for 
its  erection  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man, 61 

Omits  fault,  1630 

Courtney,  W.  1683 

Courtray,  1677 

Craggl,  secretary,  1710 

Cowpir,  L.  1714 
Crtvilt,  battle  at,  1758 

Cromartk,  E.  of,  sentenced  to 
.death,  1746 


Cullodat,  battle  of,  1746 

Cumberland,  William  D.  Ofy 
1745-46-47 — takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  57— de- 
feated at  Hasteribeck  by  ma'1 
reschal  d'Estrees,  57 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  ifag,  37— 
appointed  Gen.  of  the  rebels, 
43-44-45.  47-48-49-50-5>-' 
5**53 — appointed  lord  pro- 
tector of  the  commonwealth 
by  bis  own  council,  it.— bis 
death,  1658— -his  body  dug 
up  from  his  grave,  is  hanged 
and  buried  under  the  gallows, 
60 

Cromwell,  Richard,  1657-58 

Cnar,  Peter  the  Great,  comes  to 
England,  1698— Peter  III. 
abandoning  his  former  confe- 
derates, concludes  a  peace,  and 
toon  after  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  Sweden 
follows  the  example,  1762- - 
he  is  deposed  and  put  to 
death,  id. 

C'-arina,  Catherine  II.  declared 
empress,  1763 

BAcb'e,  Count,  French  Adm. 
»759 

Daonen,  1 757 

Danby,  E.  of,  1675,  78-75,  88- 
89 

DangtrfitU,  1679 

Dart  en,  1695,  99 

Dartmouth,  L.  1710 

Davaux,  1688 

David,  St.  1759 

Dorm,  Austrian  Gen.  1757s 

Debts,  public,  important  debate 
on,  1728 — its  interest  reduc- 
ed to  3  per  cent.,  4g 

Dmtt,  1653 

Delamere,  L.  1688 

Dtlaval,  1693 

Delinquents,  1640 

Dcmetnus,  false,  inRussia,  1605, 
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Denmark,  K.  of,  defeated  by  the 
Imperialists,  1626— accom- 
modation of,  with  Sweden,  59 
— — secret  offensive  alliance 
both  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, 65 — P.  George  of,  the 
husband  of  queen  Anne,  ap- 

E»nted  High  Adm.  of  Eng- 
nd,  170a — A  yearly  sum  of 
100,000).  is  voted  for  him, 
ib.  03 

Duborpw,  Cromwell's  brother- 
in-law,  1657/59 

Dettingen,  the  battle  of,  1704 
—important  victory  obtained 
by  the  king  over  the  French 
■'»  43 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish, 
D.  of,  .714 

Dieppe  bombarded,  1694 

Dieskau,  B.  French  Gen.  1 755 

BfcgO,  M.P.  1626 

Dulrm,  L.    1691 

Diiienteri,  or  Non-conformists, 
appellation  given  to  all  sects 
dissenting  from  the  rites  of 


protestant  dissenters,  80,  87, 

Distillation  of  Spirits  tram  grain 

prohibited,  1759 
Dixmude,   1693,  95 
Dominica  taken,  1761 
Dorislaus,    envoy  of  the  com- 

monwealth  to  Holland,  put 

to  death  by  the  royalists,  1 050 
Dorset,  £.  of,  1714 
Dauay,   1 710,  I  a 
Douglas,  Sir  Joseph,  1650 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  1683 
Dubois,  Abbe,  1717 
Dudley,  Carleton,  1626 

,  Diggea,  Sir,  1615 
Dvguai-trtuin,   1707 
Dunkirk,  1662 — bombarded,  94, 

1711,  ia, 14,  30 
Dundee,  Graham,  Viae.  0^1687 
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Duplin,  L  committed  for  high- 
treason,  1715 

Duqueine,  1676— Fort,  in  A- 
merica,  taken,  1758 

Dutch,  the.  take  the  Brazils 
from  the  Spaniards,  1630— 
Dutch  guards,  K.  William  is 
obliged  to  dismiss  them,  98 
—a  requisition  made  to  the, 
for  the  6000  troops  they  were 
obliged  to  furnish,  and  their 
answer,  1756 — : — threatened 
with  a  dreadful  calamity  by 
worms,  33 

Dyhvett,  envoy  of  the  P.  of 
Orange,  1688 

Earthquakes  in  England,  1750— 
■t  Lisbon,  55 — the  victims  of 
those  calamities  are  generous- 
ly relieved  by  the  English 
nation,  ib. 

East-India  Company,  1691,  93, 

95.  98.  1700,  20,  21— iu 
charter  prolonged,  30 

■  .French, en- 
ter  into  an  alliance  with  two 
nabobs  to  depose  that  of  Ar- 
cot,  1754 

East  Indies,  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the,  1759 

Edict  efKantx.  revolted,  1686 

Egremont,  L.  minister  pleuipo* 
tentiary,  1761 

Elcho,  L.  1645, 1746 

Elections,  the  interposition  of 
peers  in,  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege,  1041 — of  members 
attached  to  the  K.  60,  73,  87, 

96,  1701— a  quarrel  between 
the  two  houses  concerning 
contested  elections,  04— ma- 
naged successfully  by  the  to- 
nes, 13— A  remarkable  pro- 
clamation respecting  die  e- 
Icctions,   15 

Electric  Shock  discovered,  1746 
Ell'wt,  Sir  John,  1615-86,  ag 
Embden,  1761 
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England,  divided  into  twelve 
military  districts,  1655 

Episcopacy  restored  in  Scotland, 
1661,  66— all  laws  in  favour 
of,  repealed,  90 

Ernest,  brother  to  George  I. 
1714 

Essex,  E.  of,  1639 — Gen.  of 
the  rebels,  1643— his  death, 
46,  79,  83 

Ettrus,  Count  d,  1691— Mar. 
d*,  176a 

Estrade,  Count  d',  French  Amb. 
hi*  intrigues,  1639 

Eugene,  P.  1701.02 — contracts 
an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  D.  of  Marlborough,  04, 
06,  09,  11— comes  to  Eng- 
land, 171  a 

Eustace,  Sir  Maurice,  chancel- 
lor in  Ireland,  1661 

Exchequer,  shutting  of  the,  167a 
— supplies  the  deficiency  of 
coin,  1706 

Exchequer  Bills,  fraudulently  en- 
dorsed, 1698 

Excise,  first  introduced  in  Eng- 
land, 1643,  85— Excise 
scheme,  1733 

Exportation  of  corn  prohibited, 
1740, 59 

Fairfax,  commander  for  the  par- 
liament, 1643-44,  45,  49, 
60 

Falkland,  accused  of  peculation, 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  won  by  the 
rebels,  1746 

Fast  in  the  king's  and  rebels' 
armies,  1644— the  usual  pre- 
lude of  every  signal  violence, 

Ferdinand,  P.  of  Prussia,  1761 
Fetituick,  Sir  John,  engaged  in 

the  assassination  plot,  1 697  . 
Ferdinand,  P,  beats  the  French 

at   Crcvelt,  1758— at  Min- 


dsn,  59,  60— beats  P.  de  Sou* 

Ferguson,  1683 

Ferrers,  L,  tried  for  murder/ 
1760 

Fevmbam,  1685,  88 

Fishery,  Whale,  encouraged, 
1749— white  herring  and  cod 
encouraged,  60 

Etssrqy,  Charles,  1675 — Henry, 
75 

FUxbarris,  1681 

Fleet,  a  considerable,  ii  prepared 
for  the  relief  of  la  Hochelle, 
1628 

Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law,  1657,  58, 5q 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  1 690 

Foley,  Paul,  1 693 

Fontency,  the  battle  of,  1743 

Forhin,  Chs.  de,  French  Adm; 
1707 

Forces,  foreign,  in  England,  de- 
bate about  them. 

Foundling  Hospital  erected.,  1740 

Franebt  Comti  conquered  by 
Lewis  XIV.  1608 

Franklm,  discovers  the  identity 
of  the  electric  fire  and  light- 


burg,  proclaimed  first  King 
of  Prussia,  1701 

Frederit,  P.  eldest  son  of  George 
II.  ia  created  P.  of  Wales, 
1 7 18— marries  the  princess  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  36" — repairs  to 
England,  joins  the  opposition, 
37 — displeasure  of  the  king 
towards  him,  consequences, 
ii. — he  is  reconciled  with  tb# 
king,  4a 

Fribourg,  1713 

Fronde,  war  of  the,  1649 

Frost,  hard,  1683 

Fund  Act,    some    account    of* 

Fames,  1693 
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(•*£",  Count,  1711 

Galileo,   1633 

Gahttay,  E.  of,  censured,  1710 

Gaseeign,  Sir  Thomas,  1680 

Gauhur,  Abbot,  1711 

Otma,  1684— all  its  magazine) 

of  provisions  burnt  by  A  dm. 

Mathews,  174a 
Gerrard,  Sir  Gilbert,   1683 
Gertruydembtrg,  1710 
Gi<w/,  1708,  is 
Gibraltar,   conquest  of,    1704, 

11,  17,  so. 
Gin  Jet,  1736 — repealed,  42 
Gauih,  created  E.  of  Athlone, 
-  and  B.  of  Agbrim,  1G91 
Glamorgan,  E.  of,  1646 
Glasgow,  1679 
Glemeoe,  the  massacre  of.   169a, 

GlnuaUr,  siege  of,  1643— 'the 
K.  U  obliged  to  raise  it,  ii.— 
D.  of,  the  K.'s  brother,  1660 
—the  son  of  princess  Anne, 

Gedolfbin,  1679,  88,  93,  1704, 
05. 07. 08, 09,  to 

Gordon,  D.  of,  1680— Duch- 
ess of,  1711— — L.  Lewis, 

GorU,  island,  taken,  1758 
,  Gartx,  Swedish  fi.  resident  in 

Holland,  seized  with  his  pa 

pers,  1717 
Gottmg/m,  1761 
Govrmlie,  1674 
Grandma!,  bis  plot,  rGos 
GranvilU,  Sir  Bevil,  1643— t. 

of,  secretary  of  state,  1746 
Graf,  L.  1683,  85 
Grenada  taken  by  the  English, 

Greenville,  Sir  John,  1659, 
60 

Grcirvillt,   1737 

Grey,  L.  1792 

Guaaalcupe,  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 1759 
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Guards,  K.'a,  1674, 79— the  3d 
and  4th  troops  of  life  guards 
disbanded.  1746 
Guardian  of  (be  Realm,  1716 
Guineas,    an  attempt  to  lower 

their  value,  1717 
Guiieard,  Marquis  de,  1711 
Gustavta,  K  of  Sweden,  marches 
into  Germany  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oppressed  protes- 
rants,  1633— frees  Germany 
from  the  yoke  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  perishes  in  the 
middle  of  a  complete  victory, 

Gwih,  Eleanor,  1684 

Habeas  Qorpus  Act,  1679 — Bn»* 

pended,  1708,  »5.  aB-  4^ 
Hair  powdering  first  introduced. 

Hackney      Ceacbet,     prohibited  ' 
from  standing  in  the  street, 
1635 

Ba&S*,  Vise.  1679,85 

Hales,  Sir  Ed.  Hales,  1O88 

Haltfax,  Viic  1679,  85— M. 
of,  89— impeached,  1701— 
t.  Halifax,  1714— A  town  ot 
that  name,  built  in  Nora 
Scotia,  49 

Hambden,  1637,  41— killed,  43 
—John,  1683 

Hamilton,  M.  of,  sent  to  treat 
with  the  covenanters,  1638, 
89>  45-  48,  49— D.  of,  1650 
—mortally  wounded,  1651— 
Sir  Robert,  iOS.j —  D.  of,  ib. 
1701,  04— created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britiin,  claims  his  place 
in  the  house  of  lords,  11, 1a 

Hammond,  Col.  gov.  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  1647 

Hanover  Family,  1  "02— Elector 
of,  takes  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  07— the 

3ueen  displeased  at  his  con- 
uct,  it,  13 — harassed  by  the 
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whigs  with  demands  of  mo- 
ne  -,  it.  i  i — great  displeasure 
of  the  queen  towards  him,  and 
a  TemnriiaMe  letter  of  her  ma- 
jcrly  to  him,  ib. 

Har.tver.  duchy,  made  the  Cfth 
electorate  uf  Germany,  16(12 

Hanoverians,  great  jealousy  of 
the  Kngli.-h  on  account  of  the 
pretended  partiality  and  pre- 
ference shevn  to,  in  dis- 
grace of  the  British  trpoos, 
•7-13 

Hanoverian  Force:,  in  British 
pay,  land  in  England,  ij.jli 

Barcourt,  L.  Chancellor,  1714, 

Hardwicie,  L.  Chancellor,  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  1/3" — 
succeeds  in  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  ministers, 
40 

Harleian  Manuscript!,   1753 

Barley,  Bobert,  im  1707-08, 
io,  11 — created  B.  of  Wig- 
more,  E.  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer, ib. 

Harrington,  E.  of,  secretary  of 
state,  1746 

Ramum,  Col.  of  the  rebellious 
army,  sent  to  conduct  the  K. 
to  London,  1649 

Harrington,  M.  of,  L. Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,   1756 

Haversham,  L.   i7t>5 

Hawamtab,  the  island,  taken  by 
the  English,   1762 

Havre  de  Grate,  bombarded, 
>694— and  in  1759 

Havjke,  I«ear-Adm.    «?47,  59 

Hatulej,  Gen.  1746 

Haxetrig,   I03G,  42 

Heartb-money  abolished,  1689 

Heidelberg,  ibi;3 

Heinsius,  pensionary,  1706,  1 1 

Henrietta  of  France  marries 
Charles  I.  1D25 

Hate  Cattti,  P.  of,  ifjfts 


High  Commit  lion,  1630,  3?,  40 
— suppressed,  41,  86,  G.  O. 
8. 

Web  Treason,  a  bill  for  regulat- 
ing trials  of,   1(595 

Hill.  Jchn,   1710 

Hodgson,  Gen.  1761 

Hague,  la,  1691 

Hoctstet,  1704 

Holland.  E-  of,  1639,  48 

Holland,  New,  discovered  in 
1618 

Holla,  Denzel  L.  if56o 

Holmes,  Sir  Robert,  expels  the 
Dutch  from  Cape  Corse,  Cape 
Verde,  the  iste  of  Goree,  and 
Nova  Belgia,  1664 — commo- 

*  dore,  1758-59 

Home,  E.  cf,  1700 

Hook*,  col.  sent  to  Scotland  by 
the  Pretender,  1707 

Hopton,  Sir  Balph,  1643 

Hosier,  Adm.  i7«fj 

Horse  Gnards  and  Foot  Guards 
to  attend  the  K.  first  establish- 
ed, 1660 

Holbem,  1643 

Howard,  L.  1683 

Hudson's  Bay,  1711 

Hungary,  insurrection  in,  1703 

Huntingdon,  E,  of,  1698 

Huxelles,  Mareschal  d*,  17 10-1 1 

Hay,  1693-94 — taken  by  the 
French,  t/oj— retaken  by  the 
D.  of  Marlborough,  ib. 

Jacobites,  1691-91 — two  diffc- 
rentclasses  of,  1703,071  14, 

Jamaica,  conquest  of,  1655 

James  II.  K.  before  the  opening 
of  the  congress  publishes  two 
manifestoes,  1697 — his  apa- 
thy, 1700— his  death,  1701 

Jensmism,     1 657 quarrels 

about,  1727,  49,  53 

Jefferiet,  1685,  88 

Jennings,    Sarah,    Countess   of 
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Marlborough,  1702,  07, 
09-10 — john — Adm.  96 

Jersey,  L.  1711,  ij 

Jesuits,  a  proclamation  against 
the,  and  catholic  priests, 
1663,  66,  86— dissolved  in 
France,  6a 

Jews,  an  act  for  naturalizing 
them  passed,  1753 — repealed, 
ib. 

Imprisonment  of  the  king's  Ser- 
jeant, 1628 

Indemnity  cuts,  1690 

Indigo,  an  act  for  encouraging 
the  culture  and  manufacture 
of,  in  America,  1748 

Inoculation  of  small  pox  intro- 
duced and  first  tried  in  Eng- 
land, 1727 

Independent! ,  a  new  sect,  1644, 

Indians  in  America,  called  the 

Six  Nations,  1754 
Inmsiillht,  1689 
Inquiry  un  the  J  tote  of  the  notion, 
'7°7<  4  s— -on  the  conduct  of 

th«  mi„i,ltn,  57 
Insurance,  a  bill  prohibiting— 

on  ships  belonging  to  France, 

1748 
Insurrection,  in  Scotland,    1638 

—in  favour  of  the    king  in 

Kent,    Surrey,    Essex,     and 

"Wales,  48-49 
Inverness,  the  citadel  taken  by 

the  rebels,  1746 
Joyce,  Cornet,  1647 
Ireland,    1641 — insurrection    a- 

gainat  theEnglish  prolestants, 

ui. subdued     by      Ireton, 

1651 
Ireton,  1649,  51,  60 
Irish,  above   40,000  pass  into 

foreign  service  after  the  death 

of  Charles  I.   1649—20,000 

transported  to  France,  91 

Irish  forfeitures,   inquiries   res- 
pecting the  grants  of,  1700 

o  o 
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Irish,  pursue  every  method  of 
limiting  the  king's  authority, 
1641 

Judges,  independence  of,  secured, 
1641 — their  salaries  augment- 
ed, .758 

Jumonvilte  murdered,  1754 

Juries  regulated,  1730 

Juxon,  Biah.  1649 


Kensington  palace,  bought,   1689 

Kent,  D.  of,  1714 

Kentish  petition,  1701 

Keiserlauter,  1713 

Keisermiaert,  170  a 

Keppel,  Commodore,  1758,  61 

Kertmalle,  Madame,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
1670 

Kidd,  1699 

Killegrevj,  1693 

KUmantick,  baroness  of,  1 7 1 7 

Kilmarnoc,  E.  of,  sentenced  to 
death,  1746 

Ksrte,  Colonel,  1685,  90 
Knight,  Robert,  cashier  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  arrested 
on  the  continent  and  confined 
in  the  citadel  of    Antwerp, 
makes  his  escape,  1721 
Knights,  order  of  the  knights  of 
Bath   revived,    1725— of  St. 
Lewis  in  France,  1693 
Konigimark,  Count,  a  Swedish 
nobleman,  his  tragical  death, 
1727 


Lalippe  Bucklthurgh,  Count  of, 
1762-63 

Laity,  Gen.  1758-59 — condemn- 
ed to  death,  61 

Lambert,  1648,  57,  59-60 

Lancashire  phi,  ui9i 

Land-tax  lowered,  173a 

Landau,  1702,  13 

Landreey,  1712 

Lane,  1651 
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Lamdaom,  L,  committed  to  the 
tower  for  high  treason,  1715 

Laud,  Archb.  of  Canterbury, 
'63°!  33 — U  impeached,  40 
—executed,  45 

Lauderdale,  E.  of,  1650,  61,  70 

Laudtbn,  Gen.  1761 

Lauxtm,  Count  de,  1688  89- 
9o 

Law,  John,  author  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme,  came  to  Eng- 

Lawfell,  Utile  of, 
French,  1747 

Layer,  enlists  men  for  the  Preten- 
der, 1722-33 

League  of  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Lower  Saxony 
against  the  emperor,  i6s6— -, 
of  the  Rhine,  1658— -of  Augs- 
bourg,  1637 

Ltedt,  Spanish  Gen.  1717 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osbomc.  M.  of 
Caermarthen,  created  D.  of, 
1710 

Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer — hie  resignation,  1 757 

Lennox,  Charles,  D.  of,  1675 

Leslie,  Scottish  Gen,  1650 

Levellers,  1647,  49 

Lewis  XIK  K.  of  France— 
Charles  1 1.  wJls  his  neutrality 
to,  1677 — informs  James  II. 
of  the  preparations  and  inten- 
tions of  the  P.  of  Orange, 
and  offers  to  reinforce  the 
English  fleet  with  a  squadnm 
of  French, ships,  Hi— or  to 
march  an  army  into  the  Ne- 
therlands,     88-81} offers 

terms  for  a  general  peace,  93 
—agrees  to  furnish  an  army 
to  K,  James,  and  every  thing 
necessary  fcr  a  descent ;  sup- 
ports the  P.  of  Conty  as  a 
candidate  for  toe  crown  of 
Poland  refused  by  K.  James, 
97™  important     proposi- 


tions made  by  him  to  K, 
James,  and  rejected,  ib. — pro- 
poses to  K.  William  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy after  the  death  of  Charles 
11.  98 — visits  king  James  in 
his  last  moments,  and  pro- 
mises to  acknowledge  the  P. 
of  Wales  K.  of  England, 
1 70!' — proposes  terms  of  paci- 
fication, o6„  09— his  offers 
are  published,  together  with 
the  demands  of  the  allies,  ib, 
—makes  new  applications  for 
peace,  rjio— a  remarkable 
answer  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  the 
E. of  Stairs;  dies,  1715 

Lewis  XV.  K.  of  France ;  his 
marriage,  1725 — an  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,  57 

Liege,  1693,  1705 

Ligmier,  Sir  John,  1745 — taV.en 
at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  47 

Lima  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, 1746 

Limerki,  1690— reduced  by  K. 
William,  91 

Lmdesey,  E.  of,  1643 

Lisbon,  earthquake,  17,35 

Lisle,  SirGeorge,,i648 

Littleton  or  LyttUton,  after- 
wards L.  bis  eloquence,  1736- 
37 

Liturgy,  1637 — in  Scotland,  ib, 
88 

Loans,  forced,  1626 

London,  dreadful  conflagration, 
1666,  tee  Plague—  its  char- 
ter forfeited,  1683 — alarm 
bells  rung  and  beacons  tired 
in,  88 — raises  in  four  days 
too.oool.  for  the  P. of  Orange 
89— London  wooden  bridge 
Mt<a>fire,i7Sl 

Loudon  Bridge,  act  for  repairing, 
"758, 

Londonderry  besieged  by  the  Ja- 
cobites, 1689 
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Lords  of  articles  in  Scotland, 
1641 — restored,  6 1 

Lards,  house  of,  their  modera- 
tion, 1628— the  attorney-ge- 
neral appears  in  the  house, 
and  by  the  king's  command 
enters  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  against  Pym,  Hamb- 
den,  Hollis,  Haslerig,  Strode, 
164a — the  doors  of  the  house 
locked  up  to  prevent  their 
assembling,  40— called  the 
other  house,  59— the  former 
house  of,  reinstated,  60— 
their  address  to  the  P.  of 
Orange.  1688 

Large,  Mareschal  de,  1693 

Lanent,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against,  1 746 

Lerrain,  1677— D.  of,  1714 

Lotteries,  175? 

Looat,  L.  1746 

Louden  Fort,  taken  by  the  Chero- 
kee*, 1760 

Louisbourg,  1748,  58 

Leuvoit,  169a 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  1644,  48 

Lara's  plot,  1604 

Luxembourg,  Mareschal  D.  of, 

,  »677,  93,  95 

Lytikton,  Got,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, marches  against  the  Che- 
rokee*, 1760 

Mac  Cartie,  1689 
Macclesfield,    E.  of,   1683— L. 
chancellor  impeached  for  pre- 
*    1   and    condemned. 


17*4 

Madras,  1759 

Madrid,  the  K.'a  palace  and  ar- 
chives destroyed  by  fire,  1734 

Maalricbt,  1676,  93,  95 

Magdalen  Hospital,  the  institu- 
tion of,  1758 

Mahomet,  1717 

Mabm,  1718,  ay 

Mohan  Part,  1718,  17 

m,  Madame  de,  i69» 
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Majorca  and  lviea,\-\da 
MaSgnant  and  tvieked,  epithets 
given  to  (he  king's  adherents  1 
while  those  of  the  parliament 
were  called  godly  and  well  af- 
fected, 164  a 
Malplaptet,  battle  of,  1709 
Malt,  duty  on,  extended  to  Scot- 
land, 1713 
Manchester,  Montague,  E.   of. 
Gen.    for     the     parliament, 
■643-44,  60,  1700— riots  at, 
58,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the 
rebels,  45 
Mansion   House  founded,  1739 

— inhabited,  5a 
Mamvarmg,  Dr.  imprisoned  by 
the  commons  and  suspended 
during  three  years,  1638— his 
pardon  and  promotion  com— 
plained  of  by  the  commons, 
1699 
Mar,  £.  of.  1715 
Martbmsnt,  E.  of,  1703,34 
Marigalante  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 17,5  9 
Maritime  laws  of  England  ex- 
tended to  America,  1755 
Marlborough,  E.  of,  t689-9o-9i 
— his  disgrace,  oa— countess 
of,  ib.  y8— -appointed  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  states  gene- 
ral and  commander  of   the 
English  troops   in    Holland, 
1701-01-03-04-05— -writes  to 
mareschal  de  Villars,  ib.  o6- 
07  08-03 — offers   his  services. 
to  the  Pretender  and  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,   10-11— ■ 
charged  with  various  pecula- 
tions, 13-14,57-58 
Marshals  court  abolished,  1O41 
Marriage  act,  i~53 
Marsaglta,  the  battle  of,  i(x)3 
Marseilles,  a  dreadful  plague  at, 

»7ao 
Martsmco  taken  by  the  English, 

1762       - 
Mary,    Princes),    Charles    1. 1 
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daughter,  marries  William  p. 
of  Orange,  164 1  —  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  D.  of  York, 
(James  II.)  marries  the  P.  of 
Orange,  1677 

Masbam,  Mrs  queen  Anne's  fa- 
vourite, 1707,10,12-13-14 

Massacre  ol"  Glencoe,  1691 

Maitbiwi,  Adm.  1/41— declar- 
ed incapable  of  serving  in  his 
majesty's  navy 

Matubff,  Muscovite  Amb.  in- 
sulted, consequences,  1709 

Maurice,  P.  it>43 

Mazanielie,  1647 

Moxorin,  Card.  1651,  5*.  5a- 
53— duchess  of,  61,  7  j,  89 

Mazulipaiam,  1759 

Medicis,  queen  dowager  Mary 
of,  banished  from  France  and 
retired  into  England;  is  de- 
sired after  a  residence  of  three 
years  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
1640 

Melfort,  E.of,  1701 

Mclvii,  1690 

Manager,  1711-13 

Menxn,  1713 

Mercy,  Count,  1709 

Middleton,  Gen.  of  the  rebels, 
1644 — created  E.  and  sent 
commissioner  to  the  Scottish 
parliament,  1661,68,  1707 

Milferd,  E.  of,  James's  prime 
minister,  169. 

Militia,  1630 — some  rules  about, 
63.  GO-  8,  169s— first  es- 
tabhshedin  France,  1716 

Millcnarians,  1640,  53 — insur- 
rection of,  60 

M'riian,    Cromwell's    secretary. 

1660  ' 

Mitas,    (Las)    Spanish    Gen. 

1707 
Maiden,  battle  at,  1759 
Minorca,  surrender  of,    to   the 

French,  1756 
MWepoix,  D.   of,  French  Amb. 
'755 


Mississippi  Scheme,  1718,  21 

Monarchy,  dissolution  of,  1649 

Monk,  George,  1651 — proclaim* 
R  Cromwell,  58-59-60,  66 

Mention,  Gen.  1759,  63 

Monmouth,  D.  of,  1678-79,  83, 
85 

Mem,  1691,  1709 

Montague,  Edward,  1(559-60-— 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
1696 

Montcalm,  1759 

Montetuadlt,  1073,  75 

Montgomery,  1690— Col.  hia  suc- 
cess against  the  Cherokee*, 
1760 

Montreal,  1759-60 

Montrose,  E.  of,  1645— execut- 
ed, .650,  1714,  34 

Mordauui,  active  and  coura- 
geous Royalist,  1659-60 

More,  Roger,  1641 

Morocco,  Emperor  of,  assists  th* 
English  in  the  destruction  of 
Saline,  a  receptacle  of  pirate*, 
1636 

Mortice,  Mr.  1660 

Mortmain,  the  statute  of,  alter* 
ed,  1736 

Mundew,  Sir  John,  170a 

Murray,  Gen.  1760 

Muieurn,  British,  established, 
'753 

Mutiny  Sill,  extended  to  the 
East  Indies,  1754 — to  Ame- 
rica, 55 

Mutiny,  symptoms  of,  betrayed 
by  the  fleet,  1688 

Namur,  169a,  95 
Nassau,  Saarburgh,  170a 
naturalisation    of    the   French 
protestants.     See  Protestants. 
The  benefit  of,  restrained  to 
the  time  of  residence  in  Eng- 
land, 1752 
Navigation  act,  165a 
Navy,  English,  G.  0. 8 
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Nttrwinden,  1693 

Nerma,  battle  of,  won  by  Charles 
XII.  1700 

Netherlands,  a  powerful  army 
assembled  in  the,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  1708 

Nev/eaitle,  E.  of,  1643— created 
M,  ib.  44— D.  of,  1717,  46 
—his  answer  in  council  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  61 

Newfoundland,  1711,62 

Newgate  Prison,  a  dreadful  in- 
fection in,  1750 

Newton,  Isaac,  knighted,  170J, 
17 

Niagara  Fort  taken,  1 759 

Nicholas,  Sir  Edward,  secretary 
of  state,  1WJ0— his  resigna- 
tion, 62 

Nimeguen,  1676 

Nhitrnots,  D.  of,  Min.  Plenip.  of 
France,  176a 

NooUlet,  Hareschal  de,  1694, 
.710 

Nonconformists,  suspension  of 
the  laws  enacted  against, 
i67« 

Non  Juror:,  1689 

Norris,  Sir  John,  Adrn.  1710-11, 
"5»«7 

North,  L.  1722 

Northumberland,  E.  of,  1640 

Norton,  1651 

Nottingham,  Charles  I.  erects 
his  royol  standard  at,  1642— 
E.  of,  88-89,  92— dismissed, 
93.  »7'4 

Nova  Scotia,  a  new  colony  form- 
ed in,  1749— differences  aris- 
ing between  England  and 
France  respecting  its  bounda- 
ries, 54 

Oak,  Charles  II.  shelters  him- 
self upon  an,  1651 

0<u*s, Titus,  and  Tongue,  1678, 
83.80.89 

Qtcatumal    conformity,    bill    a- 
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gainst ,-  passes  the  house  of 
commons ;  is  rejected  by  the 
upper  house;  1703 — passes 
both  houses,  11,— the  acts  a- 
gainst,  repealed,  18 

Ogle,  Sir  Cnaloner,  Adm.  at- 
tempts without  success  seve- 
ral attack*  against  t  be  Spanish 
colonies,  1743 

Orange,  P.  of,  1650 — Princess, 
On— P.  72>74.70'-77--'8.  85> 
88— his  manifesfo,  ib. — P.  of, 
elected  stadtholder,  1747 

Ordinance,  teif-denying,\ti^ 

Orford,  Edward  Riusel,  E.  of, 
impeached,  1701,  14 

Orltmy,  E.  of,   1703 

Orleans,  D,  of,  1 706,  08 

Ormond,  D.  of,  16*43 — proclaims 
the  K.  (Charles  II.)  in  Ire- 
land, 49,  58,  08,  71,  81,86, 
1702,  12, 14-15— impeached, 
ib.  10,  23 

Orphans,  asylum  for  abandoned, 
founded,  1758 

Orreiy,  L.  1647— E-  of,  1722 

Osborne,  Adm.  1758-59 

Osnaburg  taken,  1761 

Ostalrie,  i6j5 

Oxenstitrn,  1633 

Oxford,    1643 — university,  83, 

Oxford,  E.  of,  1688— Robert 
Harlcy,  created  E.  of,  1711- 
12-13-14 — impeached,  15 — 
acquitted,  17 

Palmer,  Mrs.  afterwards  creat- 
ed duchess  of  Cleveland,  1(16,3 

PapiiU,  l6i>y,  4 1'  — commanded 
to  depart  from  London  and 
Westminster,  9a 

Parliament  as  em  bled  at  Oxford, 
1625— dissolved  by  Charles 
I.  —with  a  resolution  of  nut 


■ion    of  above  eleven   years, 

1640— dissolved,  ib.— 
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bled  again,  ib. — a  bill  is  is- 
sued, enacting  that  tbey 
should  be  triennial,  ibr— ap- 
point a  committee  with  great 
powers  to  nit  daring  the  re- 
cess, and  another  to  attend 
the  king  in  Scotland,  41— 
publish  a  remonstrance  a- 
gain$t  the  king,  who  publish 
eg  a  refutation,  i*.— impose 
heavy  taxes,  1643— a  cove- 
nant) make  a  new  great  9*3], 
and  declare  void  all  patents, 
sealed  by  tbe  king,  ib.— treat 
for  a  nearer  confederacy  with 
the  Scots,  ib. — ihe  king  sum- 
moned to  Oxford  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  44— two 
parliaments  existing  at  once, 
ib. — make  no  reply  to  the 
king's  pacific  messages,  46— 
alarrfled  at  the  army's  insur- 
rection, complies  wit  hall  their 
demands,  47— address  the 
king  in  a  more  respectful 
style  ;  a  committee  of  both 
houses  is  sent  lo  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight  to  treat  with  the  king, 
they  extort  from  Charles  ex- 
orbitant concessions  subver- 
sive of  the  constitution,  48— 
Praise-God  Bare- Bone  parlia- 
ment composed  by  Cromwell, 
1 65 3 — they  dissolve  them- 
selves after  six  months,  ib. — 
the  new  parliament  created  by 
Cromwell  is  assembled,  and 
display  a  refractory  spirit,  54 
— is  dissolved,  05—  a  new 
parliament  is  summoned  by 
Cromwell  who  uses  every  art 
to  influence  Ibe  elections,  and 
rejects  about  one  hundred  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  56— 
the  rest  pais  a  bill  for  invest- 
ing him  with  royal  dignity, 
57— dissolved,  58 — assem- 
bled again  by  Cromwell 
and  soon  after  dissolved,  59 


—the  long  parliament  dfcv> 
solved  by  Cromwell  ;  re-as- 
sembled by  the  council  of  offir 
cen  and  assume  tbe  whole 
authority  of  government,  ill. 
— why  called  the  rump  par- 
liament, i  b.—  they  dissolve 
themselves,  60— triennial  act 
repealed,  64— a  contest  res- 
pecting tbe  length  of  the  last 
prorogation,  77 — alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  France, 
ib.  —dissolved,  79— they  vote 
that  king  James  had  abdicat- 
ed, 89—  acta  of  corruption, 
bribery,  and  venality  of  some 
members,  95 — subscribe  an 
act  of  association  for  tbe  de- 
fence of  the  king,  96— dis- 
solved, 1702— vote  a  yearly 
sum  of  ioo,oool.  in  favour 
of  the  P.  of  Denmark,  li- 
pase a  bill  appointing  a  re- 
gency in  case  of  Queen 
Anne's  death,  05— an  address 
to  tbe  queen  desiring  that  she 
would  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
second  marriage,  08— the 
triennial  act  is  repealed  and 
the  term  of  parliament  ex- 
tended to  seven  years,  16 
Parliament  in  Scotland,  1633-— 
make  no  account  of  the  royal 

authority,     i  b. proclaims 

Charles  II.    as  king,   1630, 

Parliament  in  Ireland,  James  II. 
opens  the  session,  i6Hy — re- 
peal the  act  of  settlement  and 
pass  an  act  to  attaint  of  trea- 
son all  IrUh  protestanta  of 
both  sexes  absent  from  Ire? 
land,  ib. — prorogued  by  K. 
James,  ib. 

Parma,  D,  of,  his  agent  in  Los- 
don  is  ordered  to  depart  the 
kingdom  in  two  days,  1798 
— battle  of,  and  Guartalla,  3$ 

Pott  dies,  15a  years  old,  »6g5 
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Pertttien  treaty,  new,  1700 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain, 
1699— a  cry  for,  is  renewed, 
1643 — negotiation*  for,  inef- 
fectually resumed,  45— peace 
between  Cromwell  and  the 
Dutch,  1654 —  articles  of 
peace  between  England  and 
France,  55 — with  the  Dutch, 
74— of  Utrecht,— 1713 — be- 
tween Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  2 1— between  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Spain,  «5— 
between  France,  England,  and 
the  confederate*,  48 
Pent,  sixteen  for  Scotland; 
English  summoned  to  attend 
the  K.  in  bit  expedition 
against  Scotland,  1(130— 
great  conncU  of,  assembled  at 
York  by  the  K.  40— sixteen 
of  them  are  appointed  to  meet 
the  Scottish  commtMioners  for 
a  pacification,  ib.  17 — present 
a  petition,  insisting  on  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  60  ■-  - 
twelve  new  peers  created, 
1711— their  number  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  in  the 
following,  19 — the  bill  foe 
limiting  their  number  reject- 
ed by  the  bouse  of  commons, 

a. 

Ptlbam,  1746—  chancellor  of  the 

exchequer,  his  character  and 

death,  1754 
Pembnke,  K.  of,  1705 
Pom,  1G91 

Ptntxm-biJt,  1730-31,  Sec, 
Ptrib  entered  by  the  rebels,  1746 

— D.of.ii, 
Penman  Bark  first  brought  in 

Franco,  163* 
Peter,  Czar.    See  C%ar  Peter 
P eUrbtrmgb,  E.  of,  1705,  13 
Petetvaraaing,  battle  of,  1716 
Petition*,  seditious,  1640,  41-r- 

regulated,  €1 
Fetti*men  and  Abbarrtrt,  80— 

of  the  county  of  Kent,  1701 


Phettiante,  tale  of  the,  1659 
Philip  V.  K.  of  Spain,  his  suc- 
cess in  Portugal,  1704, 1  ar- 
raigns the  crown  to  his  son 
and  reascends  the  throne,  24 
Pbiift,  Sir  Robert,  1625 
Pbitifsborg,  1676, 1734 
Piiimnt  invaded,  i69i 
Pi&urol,  1693 

Pttt,  William,  afterwards  L. 
Chatham,  hit  eloquence, 
*78*-37>  46— succeeds  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  56— resigns  the  seals, 
57 — is  presented  on  that  oc- 
casion with  the  freedom  of 
several  towns,  i b.— is  reinstat- 
ed in  his  office,  ib. — his  speech 
in  council,  61— his  resigna- 
tion, ib. 
Pittthtrg,  1758 
Place  bill,  or  Pension  bill,  1 7,0- 

8' 
Plaeentta,  1711 
Plague  rages  in  London,  1665 

— at  Marseilles,  1721 
Platen,  Gen.  1761 
Plays,  and  play  booses,  a  bill  to 
restrain  the  players  from  act- 
ing any  new  plays  till  ap- 
proved by  the  administration, 
"87 
Pitt  in  Ireland,  of  Roger  More, 
1641— a    pretended    popish, 
78— Rye    House  plot,  8«_ 
plot  in  Scotland,  90 — Grand- 
vol's  plot.ga— Lancashire  plot, 
95 — plot  in  Scotland,  1703 
Pecocke,    Adm.     beats     Count, 

d'Ache,  1758-59, 6a 
Peland,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 

chosen  K.  of,  1696 
Poligaae,  the  abbe,   afterwards 

Cardinal  of,  1697,  ,7'0 
Pomfret,  E.  of,  1714 
Pm£ebery,   1680,  93,  1799— 

its  surrender,  61 
Peperj,  ComnlainU  against,  itfts 

Ptfulaee,  riots  of  die,  1641 
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PorUous,  Captain,  murdered  by 
the  mob,  1T37 

Portland,  W.  ikntinck,  E.  of 
1697,  98 — impeached,  i7ot 

Parle  Bella  taken  by  Adm.  Ver- 
non, 1740 

Portoearrtro,  Card-  1700 

Portugal,  the  infanta  of,  marries 
Charles  II.  1 66a— war  de- 
dared  by  France  and  Spain 
against,  176s— the  title  of 
moat  faithful  majesty  given 
by  the  Pope  to  the  K.  ofj  49 
—an  attempt  to  assassinate 
theK..  of,  .58 

Tovjst,  dispensing,  1685 

Pomiii,  D.  of,  1691— canm 
to  the  tower  for  high  treason, 

Prague,  battle  of,   1757 
Praise-God  Barebona,  1653,  60 
Prerogative,  Royal,  1637,  yi 
Presbyterians,  1 6  J3— contests  be- 
tween them  anil  the  indepen- 
dents, 46,  47,  48,  59,  60,  61, 
6a,  68,  90 
Preston,  L.  1691 
— — — ,  the  battle  of,   1715 

— Pans,    the    battle    of, 

»745 
Prtteadtr,  his  birth,  1688, 1707 
—assumes  the  name  of  Chev. 
de  St.  George,  08, 09— writes 
to  the  Queen,  1711— addres- 
see against  him,  13,  14—3 
reward  of  100,000!.  promised 
for  apprehending  him,  ib.—. 
receives  an  intimation  from 
M.dcTorr.y  to  quit  the  terri- 
tories of  France,  si-— hi*  ma- 
nifesto, ib. proclaimed  in 

Scotland  under  the  name  of 
James  III.  15—  arrives  at 
Peterhead,  ib. — is  solemnly 
proclaimed  a]  Fetteross,  ib. — 
marries  a  daughter  of  John 
Sobieski,  K.  of  Poland,  and 
return*  to  France,  16,  18— a 
new  conspiracy  in  his  favour. 


sa— -h is  declaration,  ti.— pre- 
paration! in  his  favour  carried 
on  in  France  in  concert  with 
dip  aifffrt  ed  persona  in  England, 
44 — unsatisfactory  answer  of 
the  K.of  France  on  this  occa- 
sion—war  is  declared  and 
proclaimed  on  both  sides, 
ib. — a  new  law  against  trea- 
sonable correspondence,  at- 
tainting of  high  treason  any 
of  the  pretender's  ions,  in 
case  they  should  attempt  to 
land  in  Great  Britain,  ib.— 
bia  protest  against  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  48— re- 
ceives an  intimation  to  depart 
from  France,  ib. — is  seized 
and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
ib. 

Pride,  Col.  in  the  rebel's  army, 
iM 

Princess  Royal,  married  to  the  P. 
of  Orange..  1783 

Prior,  Matthew,  1698,  1711, 
14,15 

Proclamations,  K.'s,  executed  as 
laws,  1635  —  Proclamation 
Act,  1714 

Protatanis,  foreigner,  bill  of  na- 
turalization for,  1708  — re- 
pealed, 13 proposed  again 

and  rejected,  47 

Preltitant  Succession,   1714 

Prussia,  erected  into  a  kingdom, 

Ptynne,  how  punished  for  a  libel, 

1636 
Pultcney,   William,    «7go— all 
the  places  possessed  by  Sir  S. 
Walpole  are  offered  to  him, 
with  the  power  of  forming  his 
own  administration,  4  a-—  cre- 
ated £.  of  Bath,  ib. 
Puitowa,  battle  of,  1700 
Puritans,  1699,  30,  37,  40 
Pym,  Mr.    1685,  37,  4a— his 

death,  1644 
Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  1659 
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Quakers,  1660 — their  address  to 
James  II.  85,1721 

Quebec,  1711 — taken,  1759 — 60 

Queen  embarks  for  Holland,  1642 
— sends  from  Holland  a  cargo 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  4s 

tyieentbury,  James  Douglas  D. 
of,  i/o  a -03 

Qutinttrne,  his  scheme  for  car- 
rying off  the  dauphin  from 
Versailles,  1708 

Quaiuy,  1693,171a 

Quo  Warranto,  writ  of,  1683 

Bather,  E.  of,  1679 

Raastadt,  conferences  for  peace 
held  at,  between  P.  Eugene 
and  Mareschal  de  Viflars, 
>713 

Uame's,  Henry,  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  40  poor  mai- 
dens, founded  by,  1 758 

BantilH,  battle  of,    1706 

Bank  between  the  land  and  sea 
officers  fixed,   1 748 

Balis  box,  1663 

Rebellion  in  France  headed  by 
Monsieur  the  K.'s  brother, 
1632 — in  Catalonia,   1640 

Rebels  subdued  in  Scotland) 
their  leaders  tried  and  execut- 
ed, 1716 

Recusants,  1630,7a 

Regency,  1714— provision  set- 
tled for  the  :  and  for  the  tu- 
ition of  the  person  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  cue  of 
a  minority,  51 

Renunciation  of  the  crown  of 
France  by  the  K.  of  Spain, 
171a 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.  1660 

Revenue  of  the  crown,  G.  O.  8, 

Rbi,  isle  of,  1696 

Richelieu,  Card.  16*7— D.of, 
•757 

Right,  petition  of,  i6a8 — passes 
both  houses,  ih, — is  sanction- 
ed, ii. 


Rights,  declarations  of,  1689 

Rwts,  1715— violent,  at  Glas- 
gow, 26,  56 — at  Manchester, 
58 

Rie-wick,  negotiation*  at,  1697 

Robinson,  Bish.  of  Bristol,  L. 
Privy  Seat,  t7ts 

Bocbefirt,  1692 — -expedition 
against ;  miscarriage  ;  gene- 
ral discontents  and  inquiry, 
»757 

Rachitic  la,  siege  of,  by  Card. 
Richelieu,  ioa7 

BecbttUr,  E.  of,  1685,  86,  87 
— Bish.  of,  1723-23 

Rodney,  R.  Adm.  1759,6a 

Rome,  James  II.  sends  an  Amh. 
to,  1687 

Ronquillo,  1685   * 

Boole,  Rear-Adoa.  1693, 1701 

Rmbacb,  battle,  of,   1757 

Roses,   1693 

Roussiilon,  164a 

RouiHe,  President,  1709— M. 
French  minister,  his  tetter  to 
Mr.Fos,  Sec.  of  State,  56 

Bowes,  Sir  Francis,  1683 

Roxburgh,  D.  of,  1714 

Baiter,  165a,  1664 

Rumsey,  1683 

Rufett,  P.  >643-44 

Biuteli,  L.  1679,  83— —Adm. 
91,  92— dismissed,  93— cor- 
responds with  St.  Germain, 

ib. re-appointed  Adm,  ii. 

96— created  E .  of  Orford,  98 

Russia,  the  Dukedom  of,  erected 
into  an  empire,  1727— revo- 
lution, 41— peace  of,  with 
Sweden,  43 

Butven,  1649 

RyeP.ot,   1683 

Bisvjuk.    See  Treaties 

Sacbeverel,  Dr.  1709-IO 
St,  Cast,  i7i8 

St.  Germain,  1688,89,90,9!, 
9«,  96,  170a,  07,  09,  ta— 

Count,  6o 
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St.  John,  Henry,  afterward* Vis. 

Bolinghroke,  1711 
St.  Male,  169s,  93,  1747,58 
St.  Martin,  island   of,  taken, 

>759 
St.  Omar,  1677 
St,  Fours,  subscription  for  re- 
building 
Saekville,  L.  George,  1758,  59 
—tried  by  a  court-martial,  60 
Sailers,  mutiny  of  at  Dieppe, 

t6a5 
Salisbury,  E.  of,   1677 
Halt-Tax  reduced,  1730— feriv- 

ed,Si 
Sandwich,  E.  of,  167a 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  1635 
Saragassa,  1710 
Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
1708— invaded  hy  a  Spanish 
*™y»  l7>  3*'  45 
Sartfield,  1690 
Satellites  of  Jupiter  discovered, 

1608 
Saunders,  Adm.  1759 
Savoy,  D.  of.  1692-93 — a  re- 
markable     letter    of  Lewis 
XIV.  to  the  D.  of,  #.— all 
his  considerable  places  taken, 
1705,1a 
Saxi,    Count,    and  afterwards 
Mareschal  de,  *74£~- created 
Mareschal  de  Camp,   Gea. 
47.  48 
Scarcity  of  Corn,  measures  re- 
specting the,  1756-57 
Scarborough,  E.of,  1714 
Scandalu  E.  of,  1699 
Sebwtidnitn,  1757,  61,  6a 
Sebum,  a  bill   to  prevent  the 

growth  of,  1714 
Sclangenbwrg,   a    Dutch    Gen. 

•7<>S 
Schomberg,  D.  of,  1689 
Sebulenburgb,  Baroness  of,  1717 
Seiart,   1714 

Scotland,  rebellion  in,  1639— a 
pacification  ensues,  ib. — war 
seaewed,  ib-  1641,  47»  48— 


Charles  II,  sets  sail  for,  and 
before  landing  is  obliged  to 
sign  the  covenant,  1650 — 
the  clergy  of,  alarmed  at  the 
K.'s  popularity,  order  him  to 
quit  the  camp,  ib. — Subdued 
by  Monk,  1651 — an  act  for 
incorporating  into  one  com- 
monwealth with  England,  6s 
—this  union  is  confirmed  by 
an  ordinance  of  Cromwell, 
54— all  the  forts  erected  by 
Cromwell  in  that  country  am 
demolished,  and  all  the  forces 
disbanded,  61— union  of  with 
England, eagerly  recommend- 
ed by  K.  William  in  his  last 
moments,  1 70a — union  of 
with  England  ratified,  06 

Scotch  Brigade, 

Scotland,  an  act  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in,  1715 — rebellion 
breaks  out  in,  ib. — three  hun- 
dred Spaniards  laud  in,  19 

Scots,  1640 — betray  the  K.  to 
the  rebels,  46— proclaim  Chat. 

"-49 

Scottish  East-India  Company, 
1696,  99,  1700 

-■  ■■'  PeerSjincapacity  of  their 
eldest  sons  to  be  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons, 

1641 member*    of  both 

houses  request  the  Queen's 
permission  for  bringing  in  a 
bill  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  1713 

Sctvggs,  Chief  Justice,  1681 

Siafitid,  E.  of,  i7o3 

Secession  in  Scotland,  170s— of 
the  house  of  commons  in 
England,  39 — important  bills 
passed  during  the,  id.— the 
seceders  resume  their  func- 
tions, ib. 

Security,  act  of,  in  Scotland, 
1703— receives  the  royal  Un 
sent,  04 

Sedttty,  Mrs.  1685 
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Selden,  Mr,  1615 

Senegal  taken ,  1758 

Sentient,  M.  de,  French  Amb. 
his  intrigues,  1630 

Septennial  Parliament*,  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Bill  propos- 
ed and  rejected,  1734 

Seymour,  Sir  Francis,  1625 

Sbafiesbiay,  Ashley  Cooper,  E, 
of,  1677,79,80,81,83 

Sbarpi,  Dr.  1686 

Sheldon,  Archb-  of  Canterbury, 
1669— Mr.  1688 

Sbepbard,  1683 

Shepbeard,  1718 

Sheriffs,  members  of  parliament 
appointed  sheriffi  to  prevent 
their  being  re-elected,  i6so> 

83 

Sbippen,  M.  P.  sent  to  the 
Tower,  1717 

Shipwreck  Bill  passed,   1763 

Ship  Money  levied,   1634,36 

Shirley,  Dr.  1675 

Shovel,  Cloudesley,  1698,  1707 

Shrewsbury,  E.  of,  1688-89— 
corresponds  with  St. Germain, 
33— D.  of,  i7io,  is,  13 

SieUy,  i7is 

Sidney,  Algernon,  1659,  83 

Silesia  conquered  by  the  K.  of 
Prussia,  1741,  45 

Sinking  Fund  established,  i7i? 
— account  of  it  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  18,  32,  33 

Shane  Collection,   1753 

Sebmki,  John,  K.  of  Poland, 
i6o7 — Stanislaus  elected  K. 
of  Poland,  1733 

Society,  Royal,  first  established, 
1660 

—  ■  ■  "■  for  the  encouragement 
of  Arts  established, 

Somerset,  D.  of,  1708, 14 

Sommers,  Sir  John,  1693,  1700 
—impeached,  1701,  o7 

Sophia,  Princess  of  Zell,  misfor- 
tunes of,  1727 

Seubiu,  P.  of,  1761,  6a 


.EX.  57S 

South-Sea  Trade  and  Company, 
1695— SouthrSea  Act,  1717 
— the  K.  Governor  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  18, 19— 
South-Sea  Scheme,  so— op- 
posed by  Sir  Rob.  Walpole, 
ib.  —  some  account  of  its 
downfall    and    consequence, 

Spain,  K.  of,  proposes  new  trea- 
ties, to  England,  1713— de- 
predations of  the  Spaniard* 
against  the  English  trade  in 
America,  37 — warm  debates 
on  that  respect,  39 

Spire,  1713 

Spirituous  Jjfuors,  heavy  duty 
laid  upon,  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption, 1756 — the  bill  U 
repealed,  1743 

Stafford,  Vise.  1680 

Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  E.  of, 
l?i4i  34  —  hi*  complaint* 
against  the  Hanoverian  Ge- 
nerals, 43 

Stamford,  E.  of,   1643 

Stanhope,  1699—  Secretary  of 
State,  1715, 17,  si 

Statming,  Nicholas,   1643 

Stanley,  1761 

Stanislaus  Leecizhuki.K,  of  Po- 
land, 

Star  Chamber,  1630,  31,  40— 
its  suppression,  1641 

Starbmberg,  Austrian  General, 
1710 

States  of  Holland 

Statu  general  in  Franc*,  the  last 
before  the  revolution  waa 
held  in,  1614 

Steele,  political  pamphlets  of, 
1714 

Stirling  taken  by  the  rebels, 
1746 

Stirum,  Count,  1 703 

Stormoni,  L.  minuter  plenip. 
1761 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentwortn, 
E.  of,  1640-41  impeached  by 
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the  commons,  ib, — his  trial ; 
be  is  condemned  to  death ; 
writes  to  the  kiog;  is  execut- 
ed, 1641 — L.  1709,  12,  14 
•—impeached,  15 

Stuart  Family,  projects  of  re- 
storing the,  1703 

Subsidies  granted  to  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  .which  involves 
England  in  a  war  with  France, 
1741 

Succession,  settlement  of  the,  to 
the  crown,  1689 — in  the  house 
of  Hanover,  1701 — proposed 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
and  rejected  with  indignation, 

Sunderland,  E.  of,  1679,  86,  93, 
95-96,  1710,  17,  ai-sa 

Sweden,  accommodation  of,  with 
Denmark,  1659— a  conspira- 
cy to  alter  the  government  of. 


Tablet  in  Scotland,  1638 

Talbot,  L.  i65i,  86— chancel- 
lor, his  character,  1737 

Tallard,  Count  de,    1698-99 

mareschal,  1703, 04 

Tanjaour,  1759 

Taxes  during  the  commonwealth, 
1660 

Tiiefy,  1679 

Temple,  Sir  William,  1668,  70, 

_,  74.  78"79 

Tersmstm,  Archb.  of  Canterbury, 
*7'4 

Tat,  sacramental,  1075,  88 

Thomas,  Kouli  Khan,  usurps  the 
throne  of  Persia,  1739— kill- 
ed in  a  sedition,  47 

Theodore,  K,  of  Corsica,  1756 

Thistle,  order  of  the  revived, 

Tburot,  Captain,  1759— killed, 
60 

Ttconderago,  1758-59 
Tinmoutb,  M.  ot,  171 5 
Tirlcmont  dismantled,  1705 


Tonnage  and  Poundage,  iC«G— 
remonstrance  against  levying 
it  without  the  consent  of  par- 
plament,  i6a8,  tg,  30, 40— 
granted  for  life  to  Charles  II. 
60 

Tatty,  Marquis  de,    1700,  09, 

Tories,  1680,  89,  90,  93,  170a, 


09, 


.  14 


Torrington,   1690 
Toulon,  siege  of,  1707 
Tournay,   ibjy,  1709,   1 
Tourvil/e,  1698-93 
Tower,  London's,  1675 


Tmvnsbend,  Vis 


1709,  1 


.'4, 


'7'  23.  *7 

Train-bands,  169  a 

Treaties,  a  treaty  proposed 
by  Cromwell  to  the  Dutch, 
who  refuse  it, 16&2 — ofAix. 
la  Chapelle  between  France 
and  Spain,  1668— at  Ni. 
meguen,    78— at  Munster, 

J64S at  Munster   and 

Osnabruc,  ib.  —  at  the 
Hague,  1681— of  Riswick, 
97 — Partition  treaty,  98 — 
of  the  grand  Alliance,  1701 
— See  Peace;  between  Goo. 
1.  and  the  K.  of  Denmark, 
for  the  final  cession  of  the 
Duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Verden,  15— of  Seville,  be- 
tween England  and  Spain, 
29.30 — of  Vienna,  between 
England  and  the  Emperor, 
31 — between  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  Prussia,  43— • 
A  treaty  signed  at  Worms, 
between  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
fary,  the  Kings  of  Great 
ritain  and  Sardinia,  1743 
— between  En  g  Ian  d  an  d  Rus- 
sia,  47 — between  England 
and  Spain,  50 — between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Prus- 
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sia,  58 — between  France 
and  Sardinia,  60 — between 
the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  to.  known  by  the 
name  of  Family  Compact, 
61-6% — bet  wee  n  G .  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  K.  of  Por- 
tugal, 63 

Trenekard,  St.  John,  1683,  93 

Trevet,   167S 

Trevor,  1685 

Trevannion,  1643 

Jriid  and  condemnation  of 
the  regicides,  1660 

7Vr)rotf,bombardmentof,  1728 

Tromp,  Dutch  Adm.  1652 

Tullibardine*  M.  of,  attends 
Prince  Charles  in  Scotland, 
1745 

Turenne,  1675 

Taeedale,  John  Hay,  M.  of 
1695,  1704,  05 

Tgrconncl,  E.  of  1689,  crea- 
ted a  D.  ib. 


Valendennei,  1677 
Valladolid,  1710 
Vane,   1860,  executed  64 
Vauban,  1603 
Vaudemont,  Prince,  1701 
VaudretUt,  M.  de,  1757,  59, 

60 
Vendome,  D.  of,  1695,  1703, 

04,  06,  07,  10 
Vernon,  Adm.  1740 
Vesuvius,  Mount,  1633 
Vienna  besieged,  1683 
Filters,  Mareschat,  1703,  04, 

09,  10,  11,  13,  13 
Villeroi,  Mareschat  of,  1693, 

95,  1701,  05,  00 

Uniformity,  act  of,  1663 

Union  of  Scotland,  1704 


Utrecht,  conference  open  at, 
1712-13— advantages  of  the 
Treaty  of,  ib. 


Wager,  Adm.  1736-27 
Wale*,  Prince  of,  goes  to  Pa- 
ris, 1646" — takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  which 
declared  for  the  king,  and 
sailed  to  Holland,  48 

WalUngford  Party,  1659 

Wittier,  Edmund,  1643 

Waller,  Sir  William,  one  of 
the  best  general!  of  the  Par- 
liament, 1643-44 

Walpote,  Robert,  I7IS,  15, 
17 — effects  a  reconciliation 
between  the  K.  and  the  P. 
of  Wales,  20,  33,  37-38 
39-30-31-33-33-34,  39  — . 
accusation  against,  in  both 
houses —  Ms  answer  com- 
pletely justificative,  41 — 
his  power  declines,  ib. — P. 
of  Wales  declares  strongly 
against  him,  43 — is  created 
K.  of  Orford,  and  resigns, 
ib, — it  tote  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  during  the 
last  ten  years,  ib.  —  hi) 
death,  51 

Wulpole,  Horatio,  minister  in 
Holland,  1739,  41 

Wandeaask,  1759-60 

War  with  Spain,  1635 — with 
the  Dutch  1653—  with  Spain 
155.5 — with  the  Dutch  1664  . 
— with  France,  66  —  with, 
Holland,  72  —  renewed  in 
France  by  the  Huguenots, 
1635  —  declared  against 
France,  1680  —  declared 
against  France  on  the  same 
day  at  Vienna,  London  and 
the  Hague,  1702— declared 
against    Spain,     and    pro. 
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claimed  in  England  and  in 
France,  16* — rekindled  all 
over  the  continent,  1734 — ■ 
declared  by  England  against 
Spa  in,  3  9 — between  England 
and   France   begins   again 
without  being  declared,  55 
—at  last  proclaimed  by  En- 
gland, 56 
War,  civil,  1643 
Warren,  rear  Ada.  1747 
Warwick,  IMS 
Washington,  Col.  1754 
Weightt  and  measures  regu- 
lated, 1750 
Weissenburg  lines  forced,  1705 
Wentnortk,  Sir  Thomas,  1835- 

30 
Westphalia  ravaged,  1701 
Wharton,  L.  1677,  89.  1707 

— D.  of,  36 
Whigs,     1680,    89,   90,    93, 
1702,  05,  06,  08,  09,  13, 
14 
Wight,  the  Isle  of,  1647  — a 
mutiny  in  favour  of  the  K. 
ib. 
Willis,  Sir  Richard,  a  spy  of 

Cromwell,  1659 
Witmot,  Lord,  1643,  5 
Wirtemberg,  P.  of,  1692 
Whitehall,    Monk    takes    hit 
lodgings    at,    1660  —  the 
Dutch  guards  take  possessi- 
on of  all  the  posts  at,  88, 98 


Withers,  Sir  Thomas,  1680 
Windham,  Francis,  1661 
Wirtemberg,  Duchy,  P.  of* 

1706 
Wit,  de,  1668,  70,  73 
Woodstock,  manor  of,  granted 
to  the  D.  of  Marlborough, 
1705 
Wolfe,.  General,  1758  —  his 
glorious  death,   59 — a  re- 
markable  instance  of  tho 
people's  sympathy  towards 
his  mother,  ib. 
Wool  Act,  for  burying  in,  1678 
Worcester,  Bish.  of,  1703 
Worm*,  1713 

Wymdham,  Sir  William,  1730 
— his  speech  in  the  house 
of  commons  respecting  the 
secession  of  the  opposition, 
39 


fork,  Charles  I.  retires  to, 
wftb  his  two  sons,  where  he 
finds  himself  supported  by  a 
considerable  party,  and  is* 
sues  proclamations  against 
murpatjon>i  of  the  commons 
—levies  a  guard  of  600  men 
for  the  king,  1643 — surren- 
ders to  Fairfax,  44 

Yorke,  Philip.  See  Hard- 
wicke,  Gen.  Min,  Pleo. 
1761 
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